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SECTION I 


HIS report records 213 graduate de- 

grees in speech or dramatic art 
granted during the year of 1943 and one 
(1) degree granted the previous year. 
There are 190 Masters’ degrees and 23 
Doctors’ degrees in this list. Eighty-one 
(81) of the Masters’ degrees were granted 
with requirement of thesis, and the thesis 
titles presented by these candidates are 
listed. The total number of graduate 
degrees reported to date is 4,517. Of this 
number 4,215 are Masters’ degrees, and 
302 are doctorate degrees. 

Table I lists the institutions granting 
these degrees with a tabulation of the 
number of various types of degrees 
granted. No new institutions have been 
added to the list in 1943. The number of 

* The continuing cooperation of departmental 


administrators in the institutions providing data 
for these reports is gratefully acknowledged. 


Masters’ degrees granted in 1943 was less 
than half the number of such degrees 
granted in 1941, the year when the 
greatest number of these degrees was 
granted. The number of doctorate de- 
grees was about 55 per cent of the peak 
year of 1942 for these degrees. 

Table II contains-a rough classification 
of the content of the theses as judged by 
titles. Section II consists of a list of the 
theses titles classified by institution and 
type of degree granted, and arranged 
alphabetically by thesis author’s name 
within the year. Titles are given numbers 
in sequence from the numbers in the 
ninth report of this series. Section III 
contains an index of the thesis numbers 
classified on the basis of major academic 
areas in the field. Many numbers are 
listed in more than one area. Doctorate 
theses are designated in the index by an 
asterisk following the number. 
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TABLE I 
INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF DEGREES GRANTED (1942 DEGREES IN PARENTHESES) 














MASTERS’ DEGREES 
em 5s gga ata Doctors’ Combined 

With Without Degrees Total 

Thesis Thesis Total , 
NS Nath ches kondosnrd eee heehee 2 2 
NE Deh isih bos x40 bees enw ee dd wae 17 1 18 18 
Baylor University ........cccccscscess 7 7 7 
errr errr eee ere 7 17 17 
I ee eee ree 11 11 11 
Columbia University, Teachers College 5 (35) 784 789 (3) 32 821 
a ee ee ae (3) 134 (4) 6 140 (6) 41 181 
PEE piste teecdscr ccs aveseseneseess (2) 59 59 59 
SSOOGNE “WVRSIION © 6 oa cwecvecsncecs 2 2 
EE SEC Ai bakeseks Kent parese ges 1 1 
Nr ery reer ere (1) 5 5 5 
er er en ert eee er eee ee (1) 15 15 15 
DE aiusicaghiapcekeaekh +236 ea ad (1) 11 11 1 
, Shintat ant ta te caee beet tks Smet (15) 490 490 (1) 64 554 
BI «5c ct s6 Fine a'0.ce 6 0ssneseeesene (3) 84 84 (1) 16 100 
a ee ey rerrerr errr (3) 32 32 32 
Michigan, University of .............. (19) 74 (2) 500 574 (3) 32 606 
NI oa. 5.5.0.5 Sis sib ein a's ews o:0 (1) 5 5 5 
EE ere res Pere re 2 1 3 3 
EI Se ee ree (1) 50 6 56 5 61 
I Wisi Rie hoes edly & dace nde eee ae woe (1) 14 14 14 
ROG eeneGO INGTURRE 22.22. cccccacses 8 8 8 
0c es wea cade sowsen oe ces (1) 250 (34) 244 494 (4) 22 516 
a5 ania ols 0a'd Hihw «0:4 wee ein'e ss (2) 46 46 4 50° 
eg ee (1) 8 8 8 
PEEL, Si badveccewcwerscnsees 26 26 26 
0 EEE eee ert eer ee ree (2) 14 14 14 
a are errr 1 1 1 
a | a (1) 17 17 17 
Re ee ee 9 5 14 14 
aha 6bs hades een eel aewers 3 3 3 
ee LS aria wr ade (1) 7 7 ? | 
INO oi iicins ceredeecnsss (1) 158 (15) 302 461 (2) 18 179 
cay |. RE er 34 34 1 35 
CSG a. wy Fb 60s in kin A oda, kin ovate (5) 19 2 21 1 22 
inh vanscbinsedsnsuwewe ids eeKes 21 21 21 
Washington, State College of ......... 10 10 10 
Washington, University of .......... (3) 76 76 76 
Re eres (3) 41 (2) 17 58 58 
OEE EE iv cavccedeseseoeees I (3) 94 95 95 
West Texas State College ............ ) 4 { 4 
i AS aan Perr es (7) 284 10 294 (1) 56 350 
0 Ra ee ree Terres 57 (14) 116 167 (2) 10 177 





Grand Totals 


ttt e eee teereeeeeeeees " (80) 2,133 (109) 2,083 4,215 (23) 302 4,517 
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TABLE II 
THESES CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECT MATTER 








Previous 





Lists List rom 

Fundamentals Masters’—Number 262 17 279 
Per cent 28.97 20.99 13.09 

Doctors’—Number 60 4 64 
Per cent 21.51 17.39 21.19 

Public Speaking Masters’—Number 302 9 311 
Per cent 14.72 11.11 14.59 

Doctors’—Number 83 ” go 
Per cent 29.75 30.43 29.80 

Oral Reading Masters’—Number 79 4 83 
Per cent 3.85 4-94 3.89 

Doctors’—Number 1 1 
Per cent 36 33 

Dramatics Masters’—Number 852 31 883 
Per cent 41.52 38.27 41.42 

Doctors’—Number 61 6 67 
Per cent 21.86 26.09 22.19 

Speech Defects Masters’—Number 187 y| 194 
Per cent g.11 8.64 g.10 

Doctors’—Number 31 2 33 
Per cent 11.11 8.70 10.93 

Education Masters’—Number 350 13 363 
Per cent 17.06 16.05 17.03 

Doctors’—Number 39 { 43 
Per cent 13.98 17.39 14.24 

Miscellaneous Masters’—Numpber ‘ 19 19 
Per cent .93 89 

Doctors’—Number 4 4 

Per cent 1.43 1 





Ph.D. 
2331 


2332 


Ed.D. 
2333 


M.A. 
2334 


2335 





SECTION II 


TITLES 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
1943 
Theses 
Potter, David, Debating in the Colo- 
nial Chartered Colleges—A Historical 
Survey, 1642-1900. 
Zimmerman, Jane Dorsey, Radio Pro- 
nunciations of Two Hundred Educated 
Non-Professional Radio Speakers. 
Thesis 
Voorhees, Lillian, A Program of 
Speech Education for Talladega Col- 
lege. 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 
1943 

Theses 
Azzarito, Bettina, The Tragic Values 
in Eugene O’Neill’s Plays. 
Pettit, Paul Bruce, The Showboat 
Theatre, The Development of the 
Showboat on the Mississippi River 
and on the Eastern Waterways. 


2336 


Ph.D. 
2337 


2338 


2339 


2340 


2341 


2342 


M.A. 
2343 


Risk, Sydney John, The Proscenium 
and the Forestage. 

Theses 

Boyle, Walden Philip, Basic Elements 
of Art in the Theatre. 

Hardy, William George, Some Seman- 
tic Theories. 

Hasenpflug, Margaret Riis, The De- 
velopment of a Danish-Scandinavian 
Dramatist, 1880-1904 and a Transla- 
tion of Under the Law by Edvard 
Brandes. 

McLeod, Archibald, The Nature 
the Relations between the Theatre 
Audience, the Drama, and the Mise- 
en-Scene. 

Poag, Thomas Edward, The Negro in 
Drama and the Theatre. 

Thatcher, John Howard, Public Dis- 
cussion of Civil Service Reform, 1864- 
1883. 


of 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
1943 
Theses 
Harder, Essie, A Survey of Drama 
Produced in the Churches of Denver 
between 1925 and 1930. 








2344 


M.A. 


2345 


M.A. 


2346 


M.A. 


2347 


M.A. 


2348 


2349 


2350 


2351 


2352 


2353 
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Mallander, Antha Ericke, A Survey 
of Speaking Situations in Business En- 
terprises of Denver. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1943 
Thesis 
Krantz, Henrietta Coucklin, A Study 
of the Relationship between Maternal 
Ancestry and the Incidence of Cleft 
Palate in Children. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
1943 
Thesis 
Evans, Mary Louise, An Adaptation 
of the Audiometric Technique. for 
Use with Young Children. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
1943 
Thesis 
Larson, Laila L., A Study of a Group 
Hearing Screen Test for Primary 
School Children. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
1943 

Theses 
Beetley, Iva Mae, An Analysis of the 
Document Radio Program. 
Bobp, Nellie Anna, An Analysis of 
the Needs for Speech Training among 
Teachers. 
Bryan, Martin Otto, A Producing Di- 
rector’s Study of Henry IV., Part 2. 
Emerson, Marjorie Lucille, A Study 
of Changes in the Use of Voice in 
Projecting Meaning from the Printed 
Page. 
Hackett, Sr. Mary St. Norbet, Analysis 
of Exposition in Thirty One-Act Plays. 
Jones, Martha Elizabeth, A Palato- 
graphic Study of the Influence of 
Varied Phonetic Environments upon 
Tongue Positions of Consonants. 
Kennedy, Wendell Collins, A Direc- 
tor’s Study and Prompt Book of Hen- 
rik Ibsen’s Pillars of Society. 
Kirsch, Ruth Joyce, An Objective 
Study of the Duration Characteristics 
of Seven and Eight-year-old Children 
during Oral Reading. 
Kreuser, Sr. Mary Aloysius, The Con- 
struction and Evaluation of Tests on 
Course Content in a Beginning Course 
in Speech at the College Level. 


2357 


2358 


2359 


2360 


2361 


Maupin, John Gregory, A Director's 
Study and Prompt Book of Bouci- 
cault’s and Jefferson’s Rip Van Win- 
kle. 

McKee, Alma Lucille, Choral Prob- 
lems Involved in the Production of 
Aeschylus’ The Orestian Trilogy. 
Moore, George Anthony, An Experi- 
mental Production of an Original 
Three-Act Play for the Negro Theatre. 
Moritz, Beverly, The Costuming of a 
Production of Love’s Labours Lost. 
Ward, Dorothy R., An Analysis of 
Certain Modern Comedies. 


M.F.A. Thesis 


2362 


Ph.D. 
2363 


M.A. 
2364 


2365 


2366 
Ph.D. 


2367 


M.A. 
2368 


2369 


2370 


Reynolds, Rosa Neil, The Interpreta- 
tion of Eight Roles: A Study in Act- 
ing. 

Thesis 

Paden, Ruth Elaine Pagel, The 
Theory and Practice of Disputation at 
Princeton, Columbia, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, from 1750 to 
1800. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
1943 

Theses 

Drake, Anne Christine, The Elocu- 
tionary Theories of S. S. Curry and 
Their Application. 

Ivey, Sara Mack, The Interrelation of 
Pitch Flexibility, Personality, and 
Pitch Discrimination as Revealed by 
Certain Tests. 

Merritt, Juanita Francine, A Study of 
the Speech of West Texas Students 
in Hardin-Simmons University. 
Thesis 

Eubank, Wayne Carter, Benjamin 
Morgan Palmer, A Southern Divine. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
1943 

Theses 
Eckman, Irene, Survey to Determine 
the Extent of the Assistance of Certain 
Types of Speech Difficulties in the 
Catholic High Schools of Milwaukee. 
Hunsinger, Sr. Mary John, Sacred 
Romance—Pageant on the Romance 
in the Life of a Priest. 
Schlenk, Leon, Production of Medie- 
val Guild Plays in England. 








M.A. 


2371 


M.A. 


2372 


2373 


2379 


2380 


2381 


2382 
2383 
2384 
2385 
2386 
2387 
2388 
2389 


MS. 
2390 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
1942 
Thesis 
Fairchild, Margaret C., Meteors of 
the Mauve Decade. 


1943 
Theses 


Ahrendts, Harold L., Public Reaction 
to Selected Speeches of William Jen- 
nings Bryan as Revealed by Contem- 
porary Comment in the Press of Ne- 
braska. 

Dahl, Karwyn E., A Comparison of 
Two Methods of Obtaining Speech 
Sounds Possessed by Children at Given 
Age Levels. 

Efty, Florence T., Changing Concepts 
of Speech from 1870 to 1942. 
Eikenhout, Bette A., A_ Statistical 
Study of Obstetric Anesthesia as Re- 
lated to Speech Defectiveness. 

Forde, Gladys I., A Critical Analysis 
of Three Speeches of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Foster, Clarence Q., Ira Aldridge. 
Grills, Jane E., A Study of Zachariah 
Chandler; Stump Speaker and Polli- 
tician. 

Jayne, Betty M., The Interpretation 
of Stories. 

Jones, John F., Jr., Stanislavsky and 
Komisarjevsky; Comparison and Con- 
trast. 

Lockard, Isabel B., The Etiology, Di- 
agnoses, and Treatment of Chronic 
Functional Hoarseness. 

Munger, LaVern C., Producing High 
School Plays. 

Nelson, Frederick B., 
Comedy. 

Norton, Dorothy M. Haydel, A Study 
of the Career of Julia Marlowe. 

Reid, Mary L., Four Othellos. 
Reifsneider, Robert D., A Production 
Prompt Book for Taming of the 
Shrew. 

Sandles, Beatrice E., Charlotte Cush- 
man; Her First Twenty-Eight Years. 
Strong, Eve E., The Theatre in Buf- 
falo, New York. 

White, Doris E., Four Hamlets of the 
Present Day. 

Thesis 

Herman, George, A Study of Palate 
Shape and its Characteristics in Lisp- 
ers. 


Contrast in 


Ph.D. 
2391 
2392 


Sc.D. 
2393 


M.A. 
2394 


M.A. 
2395 


M.A. 
2396 


M.A. 
2397 


Ph.D. 
2398 


2399 
2400 


2401 


M.A. 
2402 


Theses 

Partridge, Lyman M., The Relation- 
ship between Certain Types of Body 
Physique and Types of Breathing. 
Pipes, William H., An Interpretative 
Study of Old-Time Negro Preaching. 
Thesis 

Heide, Beth V., Systematics of Classi- 
fication of Speech Deviants on the 
Basis of Etiology with Special Intro- 
duction of the Syndromes of Dys- 
synergotal and Hypotonal. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
1943 
Thesis 
Lane, Christopher, A Survey of Speech 
Defectives in the Public Schools of 
Ingham County, Michigan. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
1943 

Thesis 

Thorn, Katherine Frances, An An- 
alytical Study of the Social and Speech 
Adjustment of Good and Poor Speak- 
ers by Means of the Autobiographic 
Method. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
1943 
Thesis 
King, Katherine Lillian, Public Speak- 
ing in Missouri in 1880. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1943 

Thesis 
Shogren, Lorna Doris, Frequency and 
Intensity Ranges of Normal, Breathy, 
and Hoarse Voice Qualities. 
Theses 
Casteel, John Laurence, Conceptions 
of Preaching in the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures, 1872-1941. 
Sattler, John William, Wendell Phil- 
lips: Speaker and Agitator. 
Simonson, Solomon, A Re-Statement 
of Fallacies. 
Thompson, Wayne Neil, An Experi- 
mental Study of the Accuracy of Typi- 
cal Speech Rating Techniques. 


Oun10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


1943 
Theses 


Case, Claudia Ann, A Historical Study 
of the March of Time Program In- 








2403 


M.A. 
2404 


M.A. 


2405 


2406 


M.A. 
2407 


M.A. 
2408 
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cluding an Analysis of Listener Reac- 
tion. 

Henry, Margaret Catherine, The In- 
tegration of Speech and History in the 
Junior High School. 


Onto UNIVERSITY 
1943 
Thesis 
Rardin, Elsie Shriver, A Study of the 
Aesthetic Element in Two Speeches 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

1943 
Theses 
Cochran, LaWanna Mae, A New 
Phonetic Discrimination Test Using 
Words as Stimuli. 
Howell, Janice Meredith, The Con- 
tribution of the Platonic Socrates to 
Modern Principles of Discussion. 


PENNSLYVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

1943 
Thesis 
Stanley, Ethel Elizabeth, A. Handbook 
for the Public School Speech Correc- 
tionist. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

1943 
Thesis 
Blair, Gladys Ethelyn, A Standard of 
Evaluation of Plays Suitable for High 
School Production Applied to Fifty 
Plays. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


M.A. 
2409 


Ph.D. 


2410 


2411 


M.A. 
2412 


1943 


Thesis 


Grube, Dorothy Mae, From Page to 
Stage; Three One-Act Plays Based on 
Historical Research. 

Theses 

Clark, Ruth Milburn, A Method of 
Administering and Evaluating the 
Thematic Apperception Test in Group 
Situations. 

Richardson, LaVange Hunt, Person- 
ality of Stutterers. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
1943 
Theses 
Alderman, Rose, Four Wartime Radio 
Scripts. 


2413 


2414 


2415 


2416 


M.A. 


2417 
2418 


2419 


M.A. 


2420 


2421 


2422 


M.A. 


2423 


2424 


M.A. 


2425 


Drought, Gail, An Examination of the 
Use of the Term “Documentary” as 
Applied to Radio Programs, Including 
the Study of the Documentary Tech- 
nique. 

Gleckler, Marion, The 1940 Campaign 
Speeches of Wendell L. Willkie. 
Peacher, Georgiana, The Frequency 
and Distribution of Speech Defects in 
the Spastic Paralytic. 

Ward, Dorothy, Experimental Radio 
Programs on Rumors in Wartime, with 
Special Attention to Techpiques Rec- 
ommended by the Ofhce of War In- 
formation. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
1943 

Theses 
Cole, Doriece Burritt, A Record of 
Men of the Baroque Physical Theatre. 
Oppren, Genevieve Lucile, The Irish 
Players in America. 
Starr, James Marion, The Methods of 
Proof Used by Clarence Darrow in 
the Loeb-Leopold Murder Trial. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
1943 

Theses 

Robinson, John Evert, A Study of the 
Problems and the Possibilities of In- 
ducing Conversational Reading and 
Speaking into the Minds of Students. 
Uhlig, Raymond M., A Survey and 
Interpretation of Programs of Col- 
legiate Speech Departments in the 
Present Emergency. 

Shimmin, Margueritte B., The Pro- 
duction of Macbeth, A Modern Trag- 
edy of Dictatorship. 


West Texas STATE COLLEGE 
1943 
Theses 
Saxton, Lois Robinson, Interpretative 


Readings from the Classical Novel 
Adapted for Radio. 
Stapleton, Ruth, A Study of the 


Speech Defects in the Grade Schools 
of Canyon, Texas. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1943 
Theses 
Berlin, Asa Jairus, Rating the Intelli- 
gibility of Oral Reading. 
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2426 Chester, Giraud, The Senate Debate 
on Selective Service Bill of 1940. 
2427 Hauck, Rachel, Czech Plays in English 


Translation. 
Ph.M. Theses 


2428 Anson, Loraine N., The Rationale 
and Procedures of Audiometric Sur- 
veys. 

2429 Evans, Marjorie E., A Survey of 
Speech Training in the Junior High 
Schools of Iowa. 

2430 Goldsand, Jean Gertrude, Sensory 
Perseveration in Stutterers and Non- 
Stutterers. 

2431 Haufe, Lillian Miegel, Modern Pro- 
duction of Alexandre Dumas fils. 

Ph.D. Thesis 

2432 McKelvey, Donald Paul, A Survey of 
the Opinions of Speech Graduates 
Concerning Aspects of Their Under- 
graduate Speech Training. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
1943 

Ph.D. Theses 

2433 Kozelka, Edwin Paul, Spectacles of the 
House of Savoy during the Seven- 
teenth Century. . 

2434 Tulin, Miriam Stern, Mr. Grimaldi in 


the English Pantomime. 


SECTION III 


INDEX 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 


Action: Pantomime 2434*. 
Activities: Common business 2344*; 
“March of Time” 2402; Documentary Radio 
2413. 

Hearing: Audiometric 
2347; Surveys 2428. 

Language: Semantics 2338.* 

Personality: Pitch and 2365; Social and 
speech adjustment 2395; Stutterers 2411.* 

Phonetics: Radio pronunciation 2332*; 
Tongue position of consonants 2353; In 
children 2373; Discrimination test 2405. 

Thought: Fallacies 2400*%; Test 2410*; 
Rumor 2416; Proof 2419. 

Voice: Changes 2351; Duration of 2355; 


technique 


2346, 


* All numbers marked with an asterisk are 
doctorate theses. 


Pitch 2365; Hoarseness 2381; Palate 2390; 
Breathing and body physique 2391*; Devia- 
tion 2393*; Frequency and intensity 2397; 
Conversationalism 2420. 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


History: Debating 2331*; Discussion of 
Civil Service reform 2342*; Disputations 
2363*; Negro preaching .2392*; In Missouri 
2396; March of Time program 2402; Socrates 
on discussion 2406; Selective Service Bill de- 
bate 2426. 

Homiletics: Negro 2392*; Beecher 2398.* 

Orators: Benjamin M. Palmer 2367*; Wm. 
J. Bryan 2372; F. D. Roosevelt 2376; Zacha- 
riah Chandler 2378; Beecher 2398*; Wendell 
Phillips 2399*; Willkie 2414; Darrow 2419. 

Radio Programs: Documentary 2348, 2413; 
Rumor in 2416; Scripts on war 2412. 


ORAL READING 


Theories of Curry 2364; Stories 2379; 
Classical novels and radio 2423; Rating 2425. 


DRAMATICS 


Acting: Studies in 2362; Othello 2385; 
Hamlet 2389; English Pantomime of Mr. 
Grimaldi 2434.* 

Actors: Julia Marlow 2384; Cushman 2387. 

Audiences: Some relationships 2340. 

Costuming: Love’s Labour Lost 2360. 

Criticism: Art 2337*; The Play 2340.* 

Directing and Producing: Choral Problems 
in 2358. 

Dramatists — Playwrights — Producers: 
O'Neill 2334; Edvard Brandes 2339*; Stanis- 
lavsky and Komisarjevsky 2380. 

History of the Theatre—General: The Ne- 
gro 2341*; Meteors in 2371. 

History of the Theatre—Abroad: Guild 
Plays in England 2370; Baroque Physical 
Theatre 2417; House of Savoy 2433.* 

History of the Theatre—America: Show- 
boat Theatres 2335; Buffalo, New York 
2388; Irish Plays in 2418. 

Pageants: 2369. 

Productions and Director’s Studies: Henry 
IV 2350; Pillars of Society 2354; Rip Van 
Winkle 2357; Original 2359; Taming of the 
Shrew 2386; Macbeth 2422; “Fils” 2431. 

Plays: Exposition in 2352; Modern come- 
dies 2361; Sacred 2369; Contrast in comedy 
2383; Original 2409; Czech plays 2427. 

Religious: Denver survey 2343; Sacred 
romance 2369. 

Stage Design: The Forestage 2336. 
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SPEECH DEFECTS 


Analysis: Speech Deviants 2393*; Spastics 
2415. 

Articulations: Lisping and the palate 2390. 

Books—Manuals: Speech correctionist 2407. 

History: Cleft palate cases 2345; Obstetric 
anaesthesia 2375. 

Stutterers: Personality 2411*; 
tion in 2430. 

Surveys: Ingham County, Michigan 2394; 
Canyon, Texas 2424. 

Therapy: Hoarseness 2381. 


Persevera- 


EDUCATION 


Analysis: of teachers 2348; West Texas 
Speech 2366; Catholic high schools 2368. 

Books—Manuals: Speech correction 2407. 

Curriculum: a College 2333*; College 
course examination 2356; Integration in 
2403; College wartime curriculum 2421; Col- 
lege speech training 2432.* 

Debating: In Colonial colleges 2331.* 

History: Disputation 2363*; Changing con- 
cepts 2374. 

Methods: Autobiographic 2395. 

Plays: High school 2382, 2408. 

Radio: Documentary programs 2348, 2413; 
War scripts 2412, 2416. 

Reading: Theories 2364. 

Surveys: Junior high schools of Iowa, 2429. 

Teacher Needs: for Speech 2349. 

Tests and Rating: Rating techniques 


2401*; Phonetic 2405; Thematic 2410*; Oral 
reading 2425; Audiometric 2428. 
Theories: Elocution 2364. 


INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF THESES BY 
NUMBER 


Columbia University, Teachers 


EME ‘wektwescstncestecneda 2331—2333 
Cornell University ............. 2334—2342 
Denver, University of .......... 2343—2344 
Hawaii, University of ........... 2345 
Illinois, University of ........... 2346 
Indiana University ............. 2347 
Iowa, State University of ....... 2348—2363 
Louisiana State University ...... 2364—2367 
Marquette University .......... 2368—2370 
Michigan, University of ......... 237 1—2393 
Michigan State College .......... 2394 
Minnesota, State University of. . .2395 
Missouri, University of .......... 2396 
Northwestern University ........ 2397—2401 
Ohio State University .......... 2402—2403 
CED CEE ob nce sns dsccneves 2404 
Oklahoma, University of ....... 2405—2406 
Pennsylvania State College ...... 2407 
South Dakota, University of ...... 2408 
Southern California, University 

OD okéencudpeenihece een enes ae 2409—2411 
Syracuse University ............. 2412—2416 
Washington, University of ...... 2417—2419 
Wayne University .............. 2420—2422 
West Texas State College ....... 2423—2424 
Wisconsin, University of ........ 2425—2432 
Wee WMGVOMEY 52 --cccccceceess 2433—2434 
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STUDIES IN PERSONAL AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


EDITED AND SUMMARIZED BY ELWOOD MURRAY 
University of Denver 


HE increased tempo of our civiliza- 

tion, the rapid succession of crises, 
the frequent imminence of breakdown 
in individuals, enterprises, and nations, 
have put correspondingly new and difh- 
cult demands upon education, Emerging 
with increasing emphasis has been the 
requirement that education contribute 
to emotional stability and personal and 
social integration. This demand was in- 
evitable in a world of more and more 
rapid change and greater instability. The 
development of personality has been jus- 
tified as an end in itself; but it is an es- 
sential in bringing greater unity, smooth- 
er human relationships, and a_ better 
functioning of democracy in the present 
and future scene. 

John Dewey, William Heard Kilpat- 
rick, and their followers in the so-called 
progressive education movement have 
made personality development the bases 
of their school curriculums and _pro- 
grams. Psychologists and _ psychiatrists, 
such as Carl Yung, Alfred Adler, Fritz 
Kunkel, Raymond Holder Wheeler, Ka- 
ren Horney, Alfred Korzybski had given 
this trend such support that it appeared 
as irreversible before World War II. The 
unprecedented demands for teamwork in 
all phases of the present war effort and 
in the continuing crises of the post-war 
period seem to require that these aims 
of education pertaining to the integrat- 
ing of persons and enterprises be imple- 
mented to the utmost if democracy is 
to survive. 

Many teachers of speech and other 
educators have felt that speech education 
has unusual potentialities in developing 
personality and in facilitating better hu- 
man relationships. Some of them have 
said that personality and speech develop- 


ment must parallel each other, Except 
for speakers with structural speech de- 
fects many teachers now maintain that 
an improvement in personality helps 
speaking. In 1928 definite points-of-view 
and methods in this direction were being 
presented. Bryng Bryngelson? discussed 
personality changes as basic to the im- 
provement of speech performance in his 
classes. Wayne L. Morse? outlined a men- 
tal hygiene approach in a_ beginning 
speech course at the University of Minne- 
sota. Elwood Murray* suggested the ap- 
plication of psychometric methods in the 
study of orators. In 1934 mechanisms of 
personality adjustment as related to 
speech situations were being given an 
explanation.* More recently, relation- 
ships between personality and speech 
were being studied by Howard Gilkin- 
son,> and by Howard Gilkinson and 
Franklin H. Knower,® and _ others. 
Knower has also contributed testing pro- 
cedures designed to measure attitudes 
toward speech." In addition he has made 


*Bryngelson, Bryng, “Personality Changes,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XIV (1928), 207- 
218. 

? Morse, Wayne L., “The Mental Hygiene 
coe in a Beginning Speech Course,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XIV (1938), 543-553- 

* Murray, Elwood, “An Historiometric Study 
of the Early Traits of Great Orators,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, X1V (1928), 502-508. 

* Murray, Elwood, “Speech Training as Men- 
tal Hygiene,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XX 
(1934), 37-47- 

* Gilkinson, Howard, “Social Fears, as Report- 
ed by Students in College Speech Classes,” Speech 
Monographs, 9 (1942), 141-160. 

® Gilkinson, Howard, and Knower, Franklin, 
“Individual Difference among Students of Speech 
as Recalled by Psychological Tests,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXVI (1942), 243-255; also, 
“A Study of Standardized Personality Tests and 
Skills in Speech,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXXII (1941), 161-175. 

*Knower, Franklin H., Speech Attitude Scale, 
(Chicago, 1936); also Speech Experience Inven- 
tory, (Chicago, 1937). 
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studies of relationships of speech skill to 
attitudes, social intelligence, emotional 
stability, and aggressiveness.® 

In 1932 a series of researches and ex- 
periments in this field were undertaken 
in the Department of Speech and Dra- 
matic Arts at the University of Denver. 
The first four of these studies were pub- 
lished in 1935.° Since that time, the in- 
vestigations have continued as a main 
line of research and development of 
methods and philosophy in the depart- 
ment. The purpose of this paper is to 
make a progress report upon this work 
of graduate students up to the present 
time (March, 1944). 

The aims of the program of research 
were to ascertain the following: 


(1) The relationships of speech develop- 
ment and personality development. 

(2) The effects of speech training and ex- 
perience upon personality. 

(3) The most important variables in per- 
sonality for speech performance. 

(4) The extent through which personal- 
ity may be improved through speech 
training and experiences. 

(5) The and methods in 
speech training which are necessary 
for personality improvement. 


conditions 


(6) An evaluation of conventional speech 
training methods. 


(7) The formulation and testing of new 
methods of speech training. 


Although the program is by no means 
complete, this paper reports findings ap- 
plicable to all of the areas above out- 
lined. The accumulation of data was 
such that it was thought advisable to 
make the results thus far obtained avail- 
able for scholars and teachers. 


*Knower, Franklin H., “A Study of Speech 
Attitudes and Adjustments,” Speech Monographs, 
5 (1938), 130-203. 

* Murray, Elwood, “Studies in Speech and Per- 
sonality,” Speech Monographs, Il (1935), 50-63. 


I. RELATIONSHIPS OF SPEECH DEVELOP- 
MENT TO PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


In a comparison of the twenty-five 
most proficient speakers with the twenty- 
five least proficient speakers among one 
hundred and _ twenty-five students in 
speech classes at the University of Den- 
ver,’® statistically significant differences 
were found in self-sufficiency, dominance, 
and introversion-extroversion as meas- 
ured by the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory."! Data secured from speech case 
histories and performance of speakers 
revealed the following factors as impor- 
tant in influencing the gradual unfold- 
ing, differentiation, and refinement of 
skills underlying the development of 
speech proficiency: 


1. The adjustment of the speaker to speech 
situations, his attitudes and habits of thinking 
and feeling are paramount in determining the 
sort of speech personality he possesses. 

2. The attitudes and habits of thinking and 
feeling characterizing a person's adjustment to 
speech situations are directly the outgrowth of 
the social, emotional, and speech experiences and 
influences he had undergone in his past history. 

g. The development of refined speech skills 
as related to all aspects of the speech personality 
and behavior is both directly and indirectly in- 
fluenced by the conditions under which the per- 
son has lived throughout his life. 

4. A primary concern for the attainment of 
speech proficiency is the control of the environ- 
ment of the maturing individual within limits of 
concern to his mental hygiene and adjustment. 
Necessarily, there is the implication that this 
environmental control demands that the person 
be subjected to properly directed speech training 
and experiences all the way from pre-school and 
kindergarten through the more advanced divi- 
sions of our institutions of learning. 

5. The concept of Adler that recognition and 
approval is a main determining factor in the 
development of the personality (individual psy- 
chology) appears especially applicable to speech 
behavior. The large number of cases in the 
present study wherein the child appeared as a 
failure in speech situations and in unfavorable 
light in other social situations, particularly be- 
fore groups or individuals whose recognition he 
especially desired, shows the great importance of 
permitting him to have adequate opportunities 
for gaining such group or individual approval. 


* Murray, Elwood, “A Study of Factors Con- 
tributing to the Mal-Development of the Speech 
Personality,” Speech Monographs, III (1936), 95- 
108. 

™ (Stanford University, 1932.) 
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Properly directed speech training affords these 
opportunities in a most direct and intense way. 


Within the general direction and 
framework suggested by the above study, 
the data in all of the studies which fol- 
low provide some of the concrete and 
definite information which is necessary 
if the above conclusions are to be ap- 
plied. 

Esther Jensen Wilkinson” studied the 
more specific factors which influence 
speech personality development in the 
case histories of one hundred eighteen 
freshmen. She was particularly concerned 
with the influences which were unfavor- 
able for speech development and also 
with those which made either for too 
much submissiveness, or too much domi- 
nance (as measured by the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory), and too much 
egocentricity, as measured by the Miller- 
Murray Personal Social Adjustment 
Test.* The following were her conclu- 
sions applicable to the cases studied: 


1. Speech development is very greatly influ- 
enced by conditions in childhood, youth, and 
adolescence. 

2. Influences unfavorable for speech develop- 
ment were reported in the order of their 
frequency, as follows: 

a. Fear of laughter, forgetting, and the 
opinions of others 

b. Organic malformation 

c. Limited experience in self-expression 

d. Disintegrating experiences in junior and 
senior high school 

e. Dominating parents 

f. Lack of social contacts because of limited 
environment and older people 

g. Teacher criticism and ridicule 

h. Position among siblings unfavorable 

i. Poor English and speech environment 

j. Foreign language in home 

k. Pampering 

3. The speakers showing marked submissive 
trends reported the following events sig- 
nificantly more frequently than did the 
speakers showing marked dominance trends; 
in order of frequency: 


2“A Study of Disintegrating Background 
Factors in the Development of Effective Speech 
Personalities,” A.M. Thesis, University of Den- 
ver, 1937, 25-28. 

* Miller, Lawrence and Murray, Elwood, Per- 
sonal-Social Adjustment Test (University of Den- 
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a. Fear of laughter, forgetting, and opinions 
of others 

b. Organic malformations 

c. Limited experience in self-expression 

d. Disintegrating experiences in junior high 
school 

e. Dominating parents 

f. Teacher criticisms and ridicule 

g. Poor speech in environment 


. The speakers showing marked dominance 


trends reported the following events sig- 

nificantly more frequently than did the 

speakers showing marked submissive trends: 

a. Lack of social contacts because of older 
people 

b. Poor English and speech environment 

c. Pampering 


. The speakers showing marked introversion 


trends reported the following events just 

as frequently or significantly more fre- 

quently than the speakers showing marked 

extroversion trends: 

a. Lack of social contacts because of limited 
environment 

b. Fear of opinions of others 

c. Disintegrating factors in junior high 
school 

d. Limited experience in self-expression 

e. Dominating parents 

f. Teacher criticisms and ridicule 

The speakers showing marked extroversion 

trends reported the following events just as 

frequently or significantly more frequently 

than did the speakers showing marked 

introversion trends: 

a. Lack of social contacts because of older 
people 

b. Fear of laughter, and fear of forgetting 

c. Organic malformation 

d. Disintegrating experiences in junior high 
school and senior high school 

e. Foreign language in the home 

f. Teacher criticisms and ridicule 


~ 


. The speakers showing marked egocentric- 


introversion trends reported a significantly 
larger total of disintegrating case history 
factors than did the speakers showing 
marked egocentric-extroversion trends. 


. The speakers showing marked objective- 


introversion trends reported a significantly 
larger total of disintegrating case history 
factors than did the speakers showing 
marked objective-extroversion. 


. Regardless of there being quite a few more 


speakers with marked egocentric-introver- 
sion than those with marked objective-in- 
troversion, the speakers showing marked 
egocentric-introversion trends reported a 
significantly larger total of disintegrating 
factors in their case histories than did the 
speakers showing marked objective-introver- 
sion trends. 


. The speakers showing marked egocentric- 


extroversion trends reported a few more 
disintegrating case history factors than did 
the speakers showing marked objective- 
extroversion trends. The difference is even 
more insignificant when noting that the 
ratio of speakers with marked egocentric- 
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extroversion to those with marked objec- 
tive-extroversion was approximately three 
to one. 


Information concerning the inner dis- 
turbances underlying speech behavior 
was provided by Janice Olive Waggen- 
ner’* in which the galvanometer was 
utilized as a measuring device. Forty-five 
speakers were differentiated according to 
the introversion-extroversion, high self- 
sufficiency-low self-sufficiency, dominance- 
submission, as measured by the Bernreu- 
ter Personality Inventory. Twenty-three 
of the group had been rated as the most 
superior speakers by their instructors; 
twenty-two had been rated as the least 
proficient speakers. Galvanometric read- 
ings were taken for five speech situations 
for all of the speakers, namely, reading 
of prose, reading of poetry, memory re- 
call, speech without an audience, and 
speech with an audience. The following 
were the results: 

1. Superior speakers appear to manifest less 
inner bodily disturbances during speech than 
inferior speakers, with the dominant, self-suffi- 
cient, extroverted, and male speakers showing 
more stability than the submissive, low self- 
sufficient, introverted, and female speakers. 

2. The introduction of an audience in a speech 
situation appears to intensify conditions of 
strain and tension in the majority of the speak- 
ers, but this condition is much heightened with 
the majority of inferior speakers. 

3. For a small number of the more expe- 
rienced superior speakers, the introduction of an 
audience appears to have a stabilizing influence. 

4. These outward manifestations of maladjust- 
ment in speech situations, known as stage-fright 
appear to be direct reflections of markedly pro- 
found inner disturbances. 

Louise Sharkey Mimms* investigated 
the classroom speech of ninety-five pupils 
attending the demonstration school of 
the University of Mississippi, in order to 
determine what relationships, if any, 
existed between dominance-submission 

*“A Comparative Galvanometric Study of the 
Behavior of Inferior and Superior Speakers,” 
A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 1934, 30-31. 

*“A Study of the Relations of Dominance- 
Submission to Speech Participation in the Class- 


room,” A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 1939, 
18-19. 


and neuroticism-emotional stability to 
quality and frequency of speech partici- 
pation in this given situation. 

The personality traits studied were 
those measured by the use of the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. The fre- 
quency of the speech participation of 
each individual was measured by an as- 
sistant’s keeping a chart of every volun- 
tary speech contribution of each pupil 
for this one-hour class period daily for 
thirty days. The investigator, after con- 
ferring with other teachers who were 
familiar with the speech conduct of these 
subjects, graded each of them on quality 
of participation. The results: 


1. There was a significant correlation between 
dominance-submission and quality of speech 
participation in the classroom for all ninety-five 
cases considered. The mean correlation was 
657 + .039. 

2. That the contribution of the dominant 
speaker is of superior quality to that of the 
submissive one is indicative of the importance 
of the development of that personality trait 
known as dominance. Of the dominant cases 
considered, 96.3 per cent also received high 
scores on quality of speech behavior, while only 
40 per cent of the high intelligence quotients 
were in this group. 

g. That the majority of submissive persons 
(63 per cent) were rated as relatively low in 
quality of class conversation, even though 60 
per cent of the high intelligence quotients were 
in this group, is of equal significance to the 
above factor. 

4. Of the medium group, indicating neither 
pronounced dominance nor submission, 77 per 
cent, also showed a medium quality of partici- 
pation, indicating a further correlation between 
dominance-submission and quality of speech be- 
havior. 

5. Conclusive evidence exists of the relation- 
ship between dominance-submission and _fre- 
quency of speaking. Of the dominant pupils, 
92.6 per cent participated frequently in class 
discussions, although only 33 per cent were in 
the upper group in intelligence; while of the 
submissives, only 35 per cent often took part in 
this form of speech activity. 

6. That the highest correlation shown in this 
study is between personality and — of con- 
tributions, rather than personality and fre- 
quency of speaking, is significant in pointing out 
that personality development is important to 
conversational effectiveness. 

7. In this study, no correlation was shown 
between neuroticism-emotional stability and 
either quality or frequency of classroom speech 
behavior. This fact is not considered significant 
because the personality inventory used has not 
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proved valid in the measure of these particular 
traits. 

8. Inspection of the data from the forty male 
cases and forty-five female cases indicates no 
clear differences that appear to result from sex. 


Jessie Margaret Van Metre’* compared 
the eye-movements as a personality mani- 
festation of “good” and “poor’’oral read- 
ers during interpretative reading in a 
class of English Expression at the Univer- 
sity of Denver during the year 1940-41. 
Ophthalmographic records were made 
of thirty-five good oral readers and thirty- 
five poor oral readers who interpreted 
prose and poetry. The fixations and re- 
gressions were counted, and the calcula- 
tions of reading rate per minute, average 
duration of fixation, and average span 
of recognition were taken from the read- 
ing graph analyzer. These data were clas- 
sified, analyzed, and interpreted. Results 
and conclusions were as follows: 

1. The fixations per 100 words have no im- 
portant variations between good and poor oral 
readers. 

2. From a statistical point of view, the re- 
gressions per 100 words are the same for good 
oral readers and poor oral readers. 

3. Poor oral readers have a reading rate of 
no appreciable difference from good oral read- 
ers. 

4. The average duration of fixation in seconds 
is statistically, approximately, the same for good 
and poor oral readers. 

5. Statistically, there is no important difference 


in the average span of recognition between good 
oral readers and poor oral readers. 


Thus, for these cases, the conclusion 
was that the eye-movement manifesta- 
tions which were studied by the ophthal- 
mic photography technique did not dif- 
ferentiate between good oral readers and 
poor oral readers in their attempts at 
literary interpretation. 

Lydia Back" recorded the verbal re- 


sponses of one hundred and twelve high 


school students in attendance in labora- 


*“A comparison of the Eye-Movements of 
Good and Poor Oral Readers,” A.M. Thesis, 
University of Denver, 1940, 24-25. 

“A Study of Verbal Output and Personality 
Traits,” A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 1939, 
21-22. 
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tory classes at the University of Denver 
during the summer of 1939. The mate- 
rials were analyzed for verbal output and 
sentence length and correlated with per- 
sonality trends as measured by the Miller- 
Murray Personal-Social Adjustment Test. 
The results were as follows: 


1. The measurement of verbosity did not indi- 
cate any appreciable differences between boys 
and girls. 

2. The comparison of the responses of stu- 
dents of debate and dramatic art tended to 
indicate that debate training contributes more 
than dramatics to ease, fluency, and skill in oral 
expression. 

3. The higher the order of abstraction of a 
context, the greater the verbal output and longer 
the mean sentence length. 

4. Superior ability in ease and readiness in 
expression was manifest by those students show- 
ing a well-balanced personality profile. 

5. There is no significant correlation between 
verbal output and personality traits. (Note that 
the factor of intelligence was not controlled in 
this study.) 

6. Likewise, it appears that personality factors 
are not significant factors in determining sen- 
tence length. We may conclude that other 
factors are more significant in determining these 
two measures of language behavior, and that 
personality trends enter in only insofar as they 
affect these factors. 


Mabel Louise Wilson'* compared the 
oral sight reading and the rate of extem- 
poraneous speaking of two hundred and 
eight elementary school children attend- 
ing the Columbia Heights School in 
Wheatbridge, Colorado, during the 
school term 1940-1941. 

The oral sight reading and the ex- 
temporaneous speaking responses were 
recorded on phonograph records for all 
children in grades one, two, three, four, 
five, and six. A comprehension test de- 
vised by the experimenter and the Kuhl- 
mann Anderson Test’® were given. From 
these data, comparisons and correlations 


#*“A Comparison of Oral Reading and Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking Rates of Elementary 
School Children,” A.M. Thesis, University of 
Denver, 1941, 27. This study was directed by 
Dr. Campton Ball. 

* Educational Test 


1940). 


Bureau (Minneapolis, 
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were made. The results were as follows: 


1. The rate of oral sight reading increases 
gradually from grade to grade. 

2. The increase in rate of oral sight reading 
from grade to grade is considerably greater up 
to and including the fourth grade than it is 
above that level. 

g. The rate of extemporaneous speaking in- 
creases gradually from grade to grade, but at a 
slightly more even pace than that of the oral 
reading. 

4. The increase in rate of extemporaneous 
speaking is greater up to and including the 
fourth grade than it is beyond that point. 

5. The rate of extemporaneous speaking is 
about seventeen words per minute slower on the 
average than is that of oral sight reading for 
grades two through six. The difference for the 
first grade is only 12.17 words per minute. 

6. The correlation between the oral reading 
rate and the extemporaneous speaking rate is 
high and definite. 

7. The elementary grades comprise a sig- 
nificant trend in the development of satisfactory 
oral reading and extemporaneous speaking rates. 

8. Girls seem to develop linguistic skills 
slightly in advance of boys. 

g. The rate of comprehension increases grad- 
ually from grade to grade. 

10. Boys and girls apparently have the same 
ability to comprehend. 

11. The child’s intelligence quotient is closely 
correlated to his rate of oral reading. 

12. A closer relationship exists between the 
mental age and language development of the 
younger children than of the older children. 


Inez B. Rhoades*® studied the differ- 
ences in personality trends of proficient 
and inefficient speakers as compared with 
the proficient and inefficient writers at- 
tending the eighth grade of the Mceker 
Junior High School at Greeley, Colorado. 
Four groups were compared: The fifty 
better speakers, the fifty poorer speakers, 
the fifty better writers, and the fifty poor- 
er writers. Because of overlapping of 
speaking and writing skills in the indi- 
vidual, thirty-nine of the better speakers 
were also among the better writers; there 
was an overlapping of forty-two students 
in the poorer groups. Ninety-eight of the 
average speakers and ninety-eight of the 
average writers were not used in this 
study. The personality trends were meas- 


* “Personality Trends of Speakers and Writers 
in Junior High School,” A.M. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Denver, 1942, 32. 


ured by the California Test of Person- 
ality.21 The students were classified into 
the following groups with the help of 
two other teachers having eighth grade 
English classes: better speakers, poorer 
speakers, better writers, and poorer writ- 
ers. The following results were obtained: 


1. The better speakers and the better writers 
showed higher self-adjustment, high social ad- 
justment, and higher total personality adjust- 
ment than the poorer speakers and the poorer 
writers. 

2. The poorer speakers and the poorer writers 
showed lower self-adjustment, lower social ad- 
justment, and lower total personality adjustment 
(as expressed in percentile rank) than the better 
speakers and the better writers. 

3. The poorer speakers and the poorer writers 
were almost equally adjusted as far as the data 
in this study show. 

4. The better speakers and the better writers 
were almost equally adjusted as far as the data 
in this study show. 

5. The better speakers and the better writers 
had higher intelligence quotients than the poorer 
speakers and the poorer writers. 

6. The means for the poorer speakers and 
the poorer writers (as expressed in percentile 
rank for the California Personality Test) were 
below the forty-fifth percentile in self-adjust- 
ment, social adjustment, and total adjustment. 

7. The means for the best speakers and the 
best writers ranked above the sixty-second per- 
centile in self-adjustment, social adjustment, and 
total adjustment. 

8. Because of overlapping of cases, results in 
three and four may not be valid. 


Relationships between adjustment to 
a speech situation and the mechanical 
functioning of the voice and speech were 
studied by Cle Spurlock Wallace.?? The 
two hundred fifteen children in the sixth 
grade rooms of the Englewood, Colorado, 
schools were observed in a semi-private 
speech situation for articulation, voice 
quality, breath control, and rhythm of 
speech. When the diagnosis was com- 
pleted the investigator engaged the child 
in conversation to permit his adjustment 
to the speech situation to be observed. 
The results follow: 

Form A, grades 4-9, California Test Bureau 
(Los Angeles, California). 

=“A Survey of the Speech of Children in the 
Sixth Grades of the Englewood, Colorado, 


Schools,” A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 
1943, 25. 
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1. 60.1 per cent of the 215 cases observed were 
inadequately adjusted to the speech situation in 
one way or another. 

2. g2.1 per cent of the subjects lacked precision 
in articulation. 

g. Some form of inadequate tone quality was 
displayed by 98.9 per cent of the cases 

{. 94.7 per cent of the subjects had difficulties 
in breath control. 

5. 49 per cent of the severe cases of hyperrhino- 
lalia also had an accompanying severe metallic 
tone quality. 

6. All of the cases having hyporhinolalia had a 
severely flat tone quality. 

7. Persons who registered none of the qualities 
of adjustment to the speech situation had 18.5 
per cent more voice production problems of a 
severe nature than those who registered as com- 
pletely adjusted to the situation. 


II. Errecrs OF SPEECH TRAINING AND 
EXPERIENCES UPON PERSONALITY 


The most marked effects of speech 
training and experiences would be ex- 
pected in those persons having spent 
the most time upon these matters. To 
study the effects of speech training and 
experience upon personality, James A. 
Tracy** gave a battery of tests to thirty- 
six adult male and female public speakers 
and thirty-six adult actors and actresses. 
The tests given were the A. S. Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Form A,** the R. N. Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory, and the G. W. Allport 
and P. E. Vernan, A Study of Values.*5 
The following were his results: 


1. In general intelligence the actors were 
found to have an I. QO. (Otis) of 112, the public 
speakers 118, both in the superior classification. 

2. The actors were above the average in neu- 
rotic tendency; the public speakers were below 
the average. 

3. With the exception of the vaudeville group, 
the actors were above the average in introver- 
sion, the public speakers were extrovert. The 
vaudeville group were extrovert. 

4. The public speakers were more self-suffi- 
cient than the actors; both groups were above 
the average. 

5. The public speakers were more dominant 
than the actors; both groups were above the 
average. 

6. In theoretical interest the public speakers 


*“A Study of Personality Traits of Mature 
Actors and Mature Public Speakers,” Sprecn 
MONOGRAPHS, IT (1935), 53-57. 

** (New York, 1938.) 

** (New York, 1931.) 


were found to be average; the actors were below 
the average. 

7. In economic interest both groups fell be- 
low the average; the actors were slightly higher 
than the public speakers. 

8. In aesthetic interest the actors were sig- 
nificantly above the average; the public speakers 
were below the average. 

g. In social interest the public speakers were 
well above the average; the actors slightly below 
the average. 

10. In political interest both groups were 
above the average; the public speakers were 
higher than the actors. 

11. In religious interest the public speakers 
were well above the average; the actors were 
imperceptibly below the average. 

12. All of the results and differences found, 
with the exception of the measure in economic 
interest (No. 7), were found to be statistically 
significant. 


Harold C, Svanoe** conducted a study 
wherein two hundred and ten speech 
teachers from all sections of the United 
States and of varying years of experience 
and training returned one hundred and 
eighty-six Bell Adjustment Inventories, 
Adult Form*' and eighty-one Bernreuter 
Personality Inventories. From the com- 
parisons made the following results were 
obtained: 


1. As a group, the speech teachers were more 
self-sufficient, dominant, extroverted, and emo- 
tionally stable than the average. 

2. On the basis of data obtained the chances 
are quite marked that the forensic director is 
more dominant, more extroverted, more emo- 
tionally stable, more self-sufficient than the 
drama directors; both are above average. 

3. Those who are directing both forensic and 
dramatic activities tend to be more like the 
forensic directors than the drama directors. 

4. The forensic directors of limited expe- 
rience tend to be more dominant, and self- 
sufficient than the forensic directors of greater 
experience; they are both above the average in 
emotional stability and extroversion. 

5. Drama directors of limited experience are 
likely to be less self-sufficient, but more dominant 
than their colleagues of longer experience; both 
are above the average. 

6. Men directors of drama are above the 
average in dominance and self-sufficiency, but 
below the average in emotional stability and 
extroversion. 

7. Male teachers of speech as a group are 
above the average of their sex in home, social, 


*“A Study of the Personalities of Teachers of 
Speech,” A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 
1939, 19-20. 

7 (Stanford University, 1934.) 
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emotional, occupational, and total adjustment. 

8. Women teachers of speech as a group are 
above the average of their sex in social, emo- 
tional, occupational, and total adjustment, show- 
ing especial superiority in social and total ad- 
justment. 

g. Male directors of forensics are significantly 
above the average in home, social, and emotional 
adjustment. 


Glenn E. Moore?’ investigated the ex- 
tent to which personality may be changed 
in a speech course, particularly the basic 
speech course at the University of Denver 
where personality development is em- 
phasized in all of the speech assignments. 
He computed the change in scores as 
measured by the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory for sixty-one students in two 
sections of Speech Fundamentals. They 
were compared with a control group of 
fifty-five approximately equivalent stu- 
dents enrolled at the same time but not 
in speech classes. In all the traits meas- 
ured the speech students made statisti- 
cally significant changes during the elev- 
en weeks, as follows: 


1. All but eight of the sixty-one students 
showed an increase in self-sufficiency. The mean 
difference was 30.49 + 6.93. The percentile gain 
was from about 40 to approximately 60. 

2. All but ten of the sixty-one students showed 
a reduction in introversion. The mean difference 
was 26.09 + 5.7. The percentile change was from 
about 50 to approximately go. 

g. All but ten of the sixty-one students showed 
a reduction in neurotic trends, with a cor- 
responding increase in emotional stability. 

4. All but eight of the sixty-one students 
showed an increase in dominance. The mean 
difference was 47.95 + 7.85. The percentile gain 
was from about 50 to approximately 75. 


In none of these traits did the control 
group make any significant changes. The 
following two conclusions appear appro- 
priate: 


1. Speech training, including vocal exercises, 
oral interpretation, dramatics, debate, and spe- 
cial speech mental hygiene procedures, may be 
administered in the school curriculum to induce 
personality adjustments in the direction of an 
increased emotional stability, increased self- 


* “Personality Changes Resulting from Train- 
ing in Speech Fundamentals,” SPEECH Mono- 
GRAPHS, II (1935), 56-59. 


sufficiency, decreased introversion, and an in- 
crease in dominance. 

2. Instruction in Speech Fundamentals in the 
University of Denver as administered in the year 
1932-33 produced significant changes in the per- 
sonality in the direction of increased emotional 
stability, increase in self-sufficiency, decrease in 
introversion, and an increase in dominance. 


The above study is in harmony with 
a similar study at the University of Wis- 
consin, by Forrest H. Rose,?® who meas- 
sured the changes in personality (by 
Bernreuter test) which occurred in nine 
colleges where two hundred and ninety- 
one students were tested in the funda- 
mentals speech courses. 

Through the medium of scenes from 
ten of Shakespeare’s plays, Beth E. Ru- 
dolph* cast ninety-five college freshmen 
in roles chosen to strengthen or develop 
personality “traits” that previous obser- 
vation indicated were needed. Under 
the guidance of the director and student 
clinician, the scenes were rehearsed for 
two weeks before being presented before 
the class. Results were registered by per- 
sonal interviews with each student, the 
instructor, and the student clinicians. 
The results were as follows: 

1. Of the ninety-five students, all but eighteen 
signified that they believed the experiences were 
beneficial in their adjustments and attitudes in 
speech situations. The opinions of the instructot 
and student director bore out the assertions of 
the students to a marked extent. The instructor 
was slightly more conservative; the director was 
slightly more liberal. ; 

2. Of the sixty-four students having a positive 
attitude toward Shakespeare’s work in general, 
all but twenty-six showed an increase in appre- 
ciation. 

3. Of the thirty having a negative attitude 
toward Shakespeare, all but ten changed to 
positive. 

4. The one student having a neutral attitude 


toward Shakespeare developed a definite degree 
of appreciation. 


In two sections of speech fundamentals, 


*“Training in Speech and Changes in Person- 
ality,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXVI 
(1940), 193-196. 

“Therapeutic Value of Participation in 
Shakespeare Scenes,” A.M. Thesis, University of 
Denver, 1935, 24. This study was directed by Prof. 
Marion R. Robinson. 
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sixty students were cast by Richard 
McKenna* in scenes in which they were 
to improvise or extemporize their own 
dialogues. Students were cast in parts 
opposite to their personality character- 
istics which were shown to be weak by 
the Miller-Murray Personal-Social Ad- 
justment Test and the judgment of the 
speech instructors. The casts were given 
descriptions of the characters they were 
to portray, and an outline of a plot 
leading up to a climax. Each scene. was 
rehearsed three times before being pre- 
sented to the class. Results were regis- 
tered on special student self-analysis 
blanks and the reports of the instructors. 
The results were as follows: 

1. The response of the total of sixty subjects 
toward the extemporaneous drama project was 
definitely positive. 

2. Persons with extroversion tendencies re- 
sponded more positively than persons with in- 
trovertive tendencies. (This was not interpreted 
as a measure of imaginative ability; it merely 
tended to indicate that the more extroverted 
take better advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded by improvisation.) 

3. The extemporaneous dramatics unit pro- 
vided a greater opportunity for spontaneous and 
imaginative expression of ideas, for more diversi- 
fied practice of fundamental speech skills, and 


enabled students to evaluate critically their ad- 
justments in speech situations. 


Using one hundred eighty-one high 
school juniors in summer laboratory 
classes in debate and dramatics at the 
University of Denver, as subjects, Edward 
S. Betz*? compared the personalities of 
students who had been selected from 
high schools throughout the country be- 
cause of their potentialities in debate 
with those who had been selected for 
their potentialities in dramatics. The 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory and 
A. S. Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, High Examination, Form 


*“An Experiment in Improvisional Drama as 
an Aid to Personality Development,” A.M. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1941, 20; directed 
by Dr. Compton Bell. 

=“A Comparison of Personalities of High 
School Debaters and Actors,” A.M. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1937. 


/ 


A were the measuring instruments, ‘The 
results showed that these high school 
debaters had a significantly higher de- 
gree of self-sufficiency, were more intelli- 
gent, but less sociable, than these high 
school dramatic students. Debaters with 
two years of training showed a tendency 
to be more introverted, less dominant, 
and less sociable than those with one year 
of training. Dramatic students who had 
participated in that activity for two years 
were more self-sufficient, more dominant, 
and less sociable than those with but one 
year of training. 

The relationship between teaching suc- 
cess and quality of the speaking voice was 
investigated in two hundred and fifty 
rural school teachers in three counties 
of Nebraska by H. J. McCabe.** From 
data obtained by a questionnaire sent 
to their supervisors, ratings of voice and 
teaching effectiveness were correlated. 
There was found to be a positive corre- 
lation of .63. 

Forty-one students were divided into 
discussion groups by Hattie May Marsh.** 
The materials taught consisted of the 
content of the course in Social Funda- 
mentals at Colorado Women’s College. 
Those students, who prepared and par- 
ticipated in a number of discussions, 
were compared with forty-one students 
who were taught by the lecture method 
for the amount of information obtained, 
and extent of change in personality 
“traits.” The results were as follows 
(based on the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory): 

1. The discussion group showed more develop- 
ment along the lines of self-sufficiency and domi- 


nance than did the lecture group. 
2. Freshmen in these particular classes in So- 


*%“A Study of the Relationship of the Speak- 

ing Voice to Teachers’ Effectiveness in Rural 
Schools,” A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 
1943. 
*s “A comparison of the Lecture and Discus- 
sion Methods of Teaching Social Fundamentals 
in a Women’s College,” A.M. Thesis, University 
of Denver, 1937, 15. 
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cial Fundamentals seemed to gain more infor- 
mation by the discussion method than by the 
lecture. 

3. Both groups made adjustments in the di- 
rection of extroversion. The mean scores of the 
lecture group showed more change in the di- 
rection of extroversion than did the scores of 
the discussion group. 

4. The percentage of the discussion group 
which made an adjustment toward a more bal- 
anced personality was much greater than that of 
the lecture group. 


III. IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN VARIABLES 
IN PERSONALITY FOR SPEECH PERFORMANCE 


Daniel Hunter* selected from 
the four hundred and fifty students in a 
southern Colorado high school, one hun- 
dred of those registering the most ex- 
treme introversion (as measured by the 
Bernreuter test) and compared their 
speech behavior (as measured by a special 
survey procedure) with the one hundred 
pupils registering the most extreme ex- 
troversion. Her results for these cases 
indicated: 


Aria 


1. Those with the more marked extroversion 
were extremely good or extremely poor in speech 
behavior more frequently than those with the 
marked introversion; that is, the “extroverts” as 
a group were more variable in speech behavior 
than the “introverts.” 

2. There were more inferior extroverted speak- 
ers than inferior introverted speakers. 

3. The extroverts who were good speakers ap- 
peared to be more proficient than the intro- 
verts who were good speakers. 

The above study and other observa- 
tions did not support the assumption that 
marked extroversion tended to result in 
“better” speakers. True, this tendency 
did seem to underlie more persons who 
could verbalize with greater ease and 
fluency, but not necessarily with greater 
speech discrimination and adroitness. Ex- 
troversion appeared to have as many 
unfavorable outcomes as it had favorable 
outcomes, although the results could not 
be compared directly with the results of 
introversion. Likewise, introversion ap- 
peared, in many cases, to have favorable 

*“A Comparison of Introverted and Extro- 


verted High School Speakers,” SpEECH Mono- 
GRAPHS, II (1935), 50-53. 


outcomes as well as the unfavorable out- 
comes of lack of poise and articulateness. 
Many cases of introverted speakers who 
were unusually proficient in the thought 
aspects of speech were noted. Apparent- 
ly the introversion-extroversion “‘trait” 
(as measured by the Bernreuter test) was 
not a satisfactory variable to use to differ- 
entiate “good” and “poor” speakers. 
The outcome of the Hunter study was 
the development of a new test especially 
designed to measure the variables which 
we interpret as most important for speech 
functioning. If introversion-extroversion 
(or its equivalent under other designa- 
tions) is not a “key” personality trait for 
speech functioning, what is the missing 
variable upon which we should focus 
our training? This is not the place to 
analyze the various “personality” tests 
and inventories (several of which have 
been cited in the foregoing studies) in 
respect of their efficacy in measuring the 
most important characteristics which un- 
derlie speech behavior. A search through 
the psychological literature revealed the 
same contradictions in the treatment of 
introversion-extroversion as had been re- 
vealed when this measure was applied 
to speakers. Yet it was considered that in 
this variable there was something highly 
significant for speech. Finally, what ap- 
peared to be an interesting explanation 
was offered in a seminar presented in 
1934 at Estes Park by Dr. Fritz Kunkel, 
who was the leader of the “We’’ school 
of psychology, an offshoot of the psy- 
chology of Alfred Adler. Kunkel pointed 
out that when the introversion had an 
objective emphasis the person might have 
potentialities for high productivity in 
invention and creativity in the realms of 
art and science (including speech); that 
when introversion had an emphasis upon 
the self (egocentricity) his potentialities 
were dissipated in fear, worry, and vari- 
ous ineptitudes and maladjustments. He 
explained an analogous situation with 
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extroversion. When the extroversion had 
an objective emphasis the person might 
manifest unusual potentialities in deal- 
ing with others, and as a leader; that 
when the extroversion had an emphasis 
upon the self (egocentricity) his poten- 
tialities became frustrated in his tenden- 
cies to seek power over others and to 
dominate. Apparently this explanation 
presented the differentiating factor which 
was needed.** Objective-egocentric intro- 
version and objective-egocentric extrover- 
sion became what were considered to be 
chief variables of personality important 
for speech performed, Objectivity came 
to be looked upon as a chief inner speech 
skill for personal and social integration; 
egocentricity (since renamed “‘self-cen- 
teredness’’) seemed to be the chief inner 
factor which interfered with proper 
speech functioning (assuming that other 
factors of bodily health, intelligence, the 
speech organs, etc., were “normal’’). 
On this assumption, the Miller-Henrick- 
son-Murray Personal-Social Adjustment 
Test** for speech situations was con- 
structed. When given the first day a 
speech class meets it provides four scores 
for each speaker: objective introversion, 
self-centered introversion, objective ex- 
troversion, and self-centered extroversion. 
(This test and the other available per- 
sonality tests should be used with an 
awareness of their limitations; they may 
give valuable help many times and cru- 
cial help occasionally.) 

There is no implication that the four 
variables of personality above mentioned 


*For a more complete explanation of ego- 
centricity and objectivity in speech, see Murray, 
Elwood, The Speech Personality, revised (Chi- 
cago, 1944), Chapters VI, XVI. 

* Miller, Lawrence, Henrikson, Ernest, and 
Murray, Elwood, “Personal-Social Adjustment 
Test,” (University of Denver Bookstore, Denver, 
1939). For validity and reliability of the test, see 
the manual which accompanies it; also see Helen 
Ellsworth, “Validity of the Miller-Murray Per- 
sonal-Social Adjustment Test,” A.M. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1940. 


are the only important “traits” of con- 
cern in speech behavior. Practically any 
aspect of human behavior, any definite 
tendency of character or personality is 
reflected by the speech. For this reason 
tests for ascendance-submission, emotion- 
al affectivity, mental ability, the Intelli- 
gence Quotient, reading rate and com- 
prehension, achievement, motor skills, 
aptitudes, and many of the tests used in 
speech pathology and correction have 
more or less significance for the under- 
standing of “normal” speakers. For in- 
stance, in a study of personality of college 
speakers, Clyde W. Dow utilized tests 
of emotional affectivity, ascendance-sub- 
mission, and hyperkinesis-hypokinesis. 

Studies thus far on record do not 
clearly agree as to the relationship of 
intelligence as a personality variable to 
speech effectiveness. Clyde W. Dow,*® 
at the Massachusetts State College, under- 
took to ascertain the relationship be- 
tween intelligence in public speaking 
ability and in skill in literary interpreta- 
tion, as indicated from data taken from 
two hundred and seven students in pub- 
lic speaking and two hundred and six 
students in literary interpretation. He 
concluded: 


1. There appears to be very little, if any, 
relationship between ability in public speaking 
and intelligence, or: 

2. The abilities required to do well in public 
speaking are, apparently, quite different from 
those required to obtain high scores on scholastic 
aptitude or intelligence tests. 

3. Ability in public speaking seems to have a 
much more significant relation to personality 
than to intelligence. 

4. The relation between intelligence and abil- 
ity in literary interpretation is statistically sig- 
nificant, or: 

5. There appears to be a relationship between 
the abilities required to do well in literary inter- 
pretation, and the abilities to receive high scores 
on scholastic aptitude or intelligence tests. This 


*“The Personality Traits of Effective Public 
Speakers,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 
XXVIIT (1941), 525-539. 

* “Intelligence and Ability in Public Perform- 
ance,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXVII, 
(1941), 110-115, 
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relationship may be due, in part, to the fact 
that students memorized material in literary 
interpretation, and success in certain parts of 
scholastic aptitude tests requires a like ability. 
This relation (.2g + .057, and .2g + .068) al- 
though statistically significant, is not of great 
importance. 

6. Ability in literary interpretation appears 
to have a more direct relationship to intelligence 
than does ability in public speaking. 


May we make an interpretation of 
Dow’s findings that there is little, if any, 
relation between ability in public speak- 
ing and intelligence? In many cases the 
potentialities of the highly intelligent 
person are blocked out by self-centering 
and mis-evaluations which come from 
inadequate conditioning to speech situa- 
tions. This is most likely to occur where 
the egocentric-introversion is high. 
Wherein the speaker has a sufficient ob- 
jectivity, discrimination and adroitness 
in the speech may be expected to increase 
with intelligence. For this reason we 
would almost make the variable of in- 
telligence co-ordinate with the variable 
of objectivity in importance for speech 
performance. One of the objectives of 
speech training would be to release the 
intelligence to its full potentialities in 
speech situations. 


IV. SPEECH PERSONALITY IN HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


A speech situation, or social process, 
is productive to the extent that persons 
come into co-operation on their prob- 
lems. Speech has two overlapping func- 
tions in bringing this about, its integrat- 
ing functions and its evaluating func- 
tions.*® Skills necessary to integrate social 
processes ordinarily depend upon speak- 
ers who are themselves unified, inte- 
grated, and objective. The studies above 


“See Murray, Elwood, “Speech Standards and 
Social Integration,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SPEECH, XXVI (1940), 73-80; also “The Integra- 
tive and Evaluative Functions of Speech,” Teach- 
ers College Journal, XIII (Terre Haute, 1942), 
57-65. 


presented relate to the integration of the 
speaker, or as a corollary of this personal 
integration, proper evaluative reactions. 
The studies which follow pertain to these 
two functions of speech; namely, those 
which bring persons into warm (ideally) 
co-operation, and those which bring them 
to face “reality” or “truth.” They relate 
the inner conditions of the speaker (his 
personal integration) to the welfare of 
the group as a whole, or what may be 
called social integration. The studies 
focus upon three aspects of social inte- 
gration: (1) the connections between the 
inner (personality) conditions of the 
speaker and the effects of his speech in 
his human relationships, (2) the inner 
skills especially important to social inte- 
gration, or unity of the group, and (3) 
conditions within speech situations and 
speech projects, as such, which facilitate 
social integration. 

From eight classes of Speech Funda- 
mentals and English Expression (240 
cases) at the University of Denver during 
the academic year of 1941-43, Iris West- 
bay*? surveyed the speech of the forty 
most-liked and the forty-three least-liked 
students. Each of those students was 
graded by his instructor and speech cli- 
nician according to his speech personality 
development and _ skills. Objectivity 
scores were taken utilizing the Miller- 
Murray Personal-Social Adjustment Test. 
Comparisons of these three variables re- 
sulted in the following conclusions: 


1. The students who were ranked as those 
most-liked by their associates were the ones who 
had the highest objectivity scores. Those who 
were ranked as the least-liked students had lower 
objectivity scores than the other group. 

2. The students who were given the highest 
ranking on their speech personalities by the 
instructors and clinicians were those who were 
classified as members of the most-liked group. 
Those who received the lowest rankings were 
members of the least-liked group. 


““The Relationship of Speech Personality to 
Social Effectiveness,” A.M. Thesis, University ol 
Denver, 1942, 21-22. 
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Frank Page*? analyzed the conversa- 
tional behavior of one hundred ninety- 
one South Denver High School students 
in relation to their general intelligence, 
school achievement, and classification, 
amount of current information, interests, 
sex, and personal social adjustment. The 
following results appear from analysis of 
the data: 


1. There was a marked sex difference in 
relation to topical preference as indicated by the 
Topical Analysis Sheet.” 

2. The topics of most frequent discussion 
did not appear to be of equal interest to boys 
and girls. 

3. Topics of a serious nature were discussed 
less frequently. 

4. Individuals of a high mental ability as 
measured by the Otis Mental Ability Test, 
Gamma A. discussed fewer subjects in their 
conversation than individuals of low mental 
ability; individuals of low mental ability dis- 
cussed many topics at random. 

5. Groups did not converse to any great ex- 
tent upon the subjects that the secondary school 
program is now stressing. 

6. Foreign events, distant localities, and cur- 
rent affairs were not discussed frequently. 

7. No significant topical differences appeared 
from observing conversation on a vacation in- 
terim, a week-end period, or a school day. 

8. Although the trends of conversation ap- 
peared to be somewhat specific to the situation, 
participants usually reverted to the general top- 
ics of particular preference regardless of time, 
place, or occasion. 

g. School classification did not make any ap- 
parent difference in topical preference. 

10. There was a low, but positive, correlation 
between the number of topics discussed in con- 
versation and the number of general interests as 
measured by the /nterest Index. 

11. An individual well informed in current 
affairs as measured by the Co-operative Current 
Affairs Test for High School Classes* and the 
Co-Operative Current Literature and Arts Test 
for High School Classes*® did not tend to con- 
verse on as large a number of topics as one not 
so well informed. 

12. As measured by the Conversation Attitude 
Inventory,” boys proved to be more submissive 
in conversational situations than girls. 


““An Analysis of the Conversational Behavior 


of High School Students,” A.M. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Denver, 1939. 37-38. 

“Evaluation in the Eight Year Study, Pro- 
gressive Education Association (University of 
Chicago, 1939). 

“ (Chicago, 1937). 

“ Co-operative Test Service (New York, 1938). 

* Ibid. 

“Frank L. Page; constructed from experi- 
mental study of discussions and opinions by high 
school students, 1939. 


13. Students who exhibited aggressiveness in 
conversation did not prove to be the most in- 
telligent individuals. 

14. Objectivity in reactions to conversational 
situations correlated slightly, but positively, with 
objectivity as exhibited in personal-social adjust- 
ment as measured by the Miller-Murray Per- 
sonal-Social Adjustment Test. 

15. Non-co-operative human relations as evi- 
denced in reactions to statements about con- 
versational situations correlated positively with 
egocentric introversion in personal-social adjust- 
ment. 

16. Co-operative human relations as evidenced 
in reactions to statements about conversational 
situations compared most favorably with the 
total adjustment rating as measured by the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory. 

17. The conclusions of this investigation when 
compared with the results of “A Study of Con- 
versational Behavior of College Students,” by 
Justus Wilkinson,®* indicate the following similar 
tendencies in the conversational behavior of both 
high school and college students: 

a. Both groups rated self-centeredness as an 

undesirable characteristic. 

b. Emotionally unstable individuals proved to 
be ineffective conversationalists. 

c. The poorly adjusted individuals admitted’ 
that they were self-conscious in conversa- 
tional situations. 

d. Many individuals did not adjust to the 
situation when conversing with their su- 
periors. 

e. The behavior of individuals with extreme 
personal-social adjustment ratings was pre- 
dictable to some degree. 

18. The conclusions of this investigation when 
compared with the results of the college study 
by Wilkinson indicate apparent differences as 
follows: 

a. High school students seem to be more cer- 
tain than college students of their own 
ability to judge the thinking processes of 
other individuals in a conversational situa- 
tion. 

b. Wilkinson concludes that in reference to 
the college student “no clear differences in 
conversation appear to result from sex.” 
The high school results indicated sex dif- 
ferences in both conversational reactions 
and topical preference. 

c. Seriousness was more prevalent in college 
conversation than in high school conver- 
sation. 


Wilkinson’s study surveyed the conver- 
sational behavior of one hundred and 
twenty-three Iowa State College students 
and forty-three University of Denver 
students for manifestations of egocentric- 
ity and mental objectivity. The data 
were taken from diaries following a 
modified form of the Mu:ray conversa- 


“A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 1938. 
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tional analysis sheet.*? The materials 
were correlated with the students’ scores 
from the Bell Adjustment Inventory and 
the Miller-Murray Personal-Social Ad- 
justment Test. The results: 


1. In conversational situations the most ap- 
parent causes of unpopularity were: talking 
about oneself, evidencing egotism, and monop- 
olizing the conversation. These three traits are 
characteristics of egocentricity in speech. 

2. Conversational behavior tends to be least 
controlled in situations likely to be colored by 
some emotion or emotions such as when one is 
among intimate friends, or when one is well 
informed, or when one is excited. 

g. Within the limits of this investigation it 
may be said that mental blocks occur frequently 
in conversational behavior; assuming physio- 
logical and neurological normalcy, they would 
tend to imply the presence of some inhibitive 
factor in the normal conversational act. 

4. “Wrong” conversational responses tend to 
occur in situations that encourage egocentricity 
and make mental objectivity difficult of attain- 
ment such as when one is angry, or when one is 
not well informed, or when one is excited. 

5. The “best” speech tends to occur in situa- 
tions which do not discourage mental objectivity, 
and which discourage egocentricity such as: 
among intimate friends, or when well informed, 
or in informal situations. 

6. The “worst” speech tends to occur in 
situations that foster egocentricity such as when 
one is among strangers, or when one is not well 
informed, or when one is in classroom situations. 

7. Self-consciousness tends to occur in situa- 
tions that encourage egocentricity such as: 
among strangers, or in classroom situations, or 
on formal occasions. 

8. There seem to be some tendencies toward 
differences in speech adjustment among su- 
periors as compared to speech adjustment among 
inferiors, but the nature of these differences is 
not clear from these data. 

g. Individual, verbalized, subjective classifica- 
tion into the four personality types—‘Egotist,” 
“Clinging Vine,” “Go-getter,” and “Wallflower” 
—tends generally to place the person in several 
types, correspondence to each type depending 
upon the specific situation. However, persons 
rating toward the extreme of the social adjust- 
ment scale of the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
tend subjectively to classify themselves as often 
behaving in the manner their Bell social adjust- 
ment scores would tend to predict. 

10. There appears to be some tendency toward 
variability in ability to focus attention on per- 
sons participating in conversation, but the data 
available do not indicate the nature of this 
variability. 

11. There is an affirmed variation in opinion 
of ability to tell what others in the conversa- 
tional group are thinking. 

12. Specific answers to specific questions re- 


“Murray, Elwood, The Speech Personality, 
revised, Appendix I-F. 


garding details of conversational behavior tend 
to be answered in the manner that accepted so- 
cial custom would tend to call “right.” For 
example, one hundred twenty-five out of one 
hundred sixty-six students affirmed that they 
do not easily lose their tempers. 

1g. Cases having extreme ratings on the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory tended to answer ques- 
tions as their social adjustment scores would 
lead one to predict; for example, out of the 
seven very aggressive males studied, five affirmed 
that they were very argumentative. 

14. Questions regarding the general character 
of speech tended to be answered as social custom 
would approve; for example, one hundred 
twenty-nine affirmed that their speech was 
“frank,” but only thirty-eight said “adroit” de- 
scribed their speech. 

15. The subjective estimates of the propor- 
tion of conversation distributed among persons, 
things, and ideas do not appear to bear any 
relationship to any other part of this study. 


Harry P. Larson®® gathered data from 
the speech diaries of two hundred nine- 
teen students in the basic courses at the 
University of Denver, for the year 1939- 
40. A study of the contacts reported 
revealed the following: 


1. Of the 2774 total speech contacts reported 
41.44 per cent were disintegrative or obstructed 
social integration; 37.44 per cent were integrative 
or facilitated social integration, and 21.12 per 
cent were neutral or indifferent to the process 
of social integration. 

2. The highest per cent of disintegrative reac- 
tions came in the two morning periods, then 
declined until evening when it rose slightly. 
Integrative tendency remained relatively con- 
stant for the first two periods and then increased 
for the remainder of the day. Neutral responses 
were relatively constant for the whole day, ex- 
cept during the second period they 
dropped sharply. 

3. The females were slightly higher in per 
cent of integrative reactions and slightly lower 
in per cent of disintegrative responses. The girls 
reported on an average of 53. per cent more 
speech contacts per person. 


when 


Mr. Larson interpreted his results as 
follows: 


The first conclusion is forceful evidence 
that the stress on the techniques of social in- 
tegration is needed in the teaching of speech. 
It further shows that the student is unable 
to analyze and report a major portion of his 
reactions, when an average of only 12 con- 
tacts were reported for a typical day. It 
shows the direct relation of speech to the 
response created. The training in intro- 
spection that this project gave the student 


“The Effect of Speech on the Inter-Personal 
Relationships of College Students,” A.M. Thesis, 
University of Denver, 1940, 38-39. 
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can be made the basis for corrective work. 

The second conclusion indicates that stu- 
dents must be especially careful of their 
speech in the mornings. The cause for this 
high per cent of disintegrative reactions in 
the morning was the limited amount of 
time alloted for the preparation for school. 
The morning is the time that speech is 
utilized in planning the day and thus hasty 
decisions are made which affect the whole 
trend of the day. 

The last conclusion proves that no al- 
lowance need be made on the basis of sex. 
Differences in responses will be found pri- 
marily in factors other than sex. 

If speaking is viewed as having in- 
tegrating or unifying functions in the 
groups in which it operates, then speak- 
ers must so select and arrange their ma- 
terials and vary their manner of presenta- 
tion as to obtain appropriate auditor 
reactions. The ability to evaluate auditor 
and listening responses to various phases 
of one’s own speaking act is therefore 
important in the whole social integrating 
outcomes to which the speaking should 
ordinarily contribute. 

Kenneth A. Christiansen™! studied the 
ability of fifty speakers to judge audience 
reactions to their speech content. 
Speakers were selected at random from 
adult speakers in the community, stu- 
dent speakers in the speech bureau pro- 
gram, and college professors at the 
University of Denver. They spoke before 
audiences that ranged from five to fifty- 
eight in number. Special questionnaires 
were made for this study in an effort 
to discover the speaker’s ability to judge 
the audience reaction to the speech 
content. The study is limited to a study 
of only the audience reaction to subject 
matter. No attempt was made to investi- 
gate reactions to the delivery aspects of 
speaking. The following were the results: 

1. Speakers were able to judge correctly on 
the average approximately 61.7 per cent of their 
audiences’ reactions to their (the speakers) speech 
content. Speakers ranged from 33.5 per cent to 


83.7 per cent in their ability to judge audience 
reactions. 


*“The Ability of Fifty Speakers to Judge 
Audience Reactions to Their Speech Content,” 
A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 1939, 29-31. 


2. Speaking experience was not a factor in the 
ability to judge audience reaction to subject 
matter. This investigation shows that speakers, 
regardless of years of speaking experience, tend 
to be average in their ability to judge audience 
reaction to subject matter. The average for the 
fifty speakers in this investigation was found to 
be 61.7 per cent. 

3. Speakers rated “Excellent” by the audience 
tended to have more ability to judge audience 
reaction to subject matter than speakers rated 
“Good” or “Fair.” “Excellent” speakers had an 
average ability to judge correctly 64.4 per cent 
of their audience; “Good” speakers had an 
average ability to judge correctly 61.1 per cent 
of their audience; “Fair” speakers had an aver- 
age ability to judge correctly 59.1 per cent of 
their audience. 

4. Speakers were able to judge correctly the 
reaction of 51.1 per cent of the audience in 
regard to the subject upon which they had 
chosen to speak, Speakers ranged from 00.0 per 
cent to 89.4 per cent in their ability to judge 
audience reactions to the subject of the speech. 

5. Speakers in fifty audience situations were 
able to judge the reactions of 65.5 per cent of 
the audience in regard to the information used 
in the speech. The speaker ability range on this 
item was 00.0 to 100 per cent. 

6. The reaction of 53.1 per cent of the audi- 
ence in respect to the supporting materials in 
the speech can be accurately judged by the 
speaker. Here again a range of 00.0 to 100 
per cent was found to exist. 

7. Speakers were able to judge accurately 
the reaction of 87.8 per cent of the audience 
in regard to the beginning of the speech, The 
speaker ability range on this item was 00.0 to 
100 per cent. 

8. Audience reaction to the close of the 
speech is the most easily estimated by the 
speaker. In fifty audience situations 85.8 per cent 
of the audience was correctly judged as to their 
responses. 

g. The effect of the wording and imagery in 
a speech can be judged in 60.3 per cent of the 
audience. Speaker ability range on this item was 
00.0 to 100 per cent. 

10. The reaction to the adjustment and adap- 
tations made by the speaker are the most diffi- 
cult of all items pertaining to the subject matter 
of a speech for the speaker to judge. Speakers 
on the average can accurately judge the reac- 
tion of only 48.2 per cent of their audience. 
Speaker ability range on this item was the same 
as above. 


In a study of C. Dale Fuller®* fifty 
speaker-audience situations were selected 
and tested by means of questionnaires. 
He studied the accuracy of speakers in 
judging audiences’ responses to their 
delivery. The items of delivery measured 

“A Study of the Ability of Fifty Speakers to 


Judge Audience Reaction to Their Delivery,” 
A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 1939, 34-35. 
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were: (i) approach to the platform, (2) 
enthusiasm, (3) speech manner, (4) 
confidence, (5) does the content of the 
speech “go over?”, (6) gestures, (7) 
sincerity, (8) voice, (g) speaker’s interest 
in the audience, (10) eye-contact, (11) 
speech purposes, (12) whether the speaker 
or the subject matter was more important 
to the audience; (13) whether the subject 
matter was considered excellent, good, 
fair, or poor; (14) whether the speaker 
was considered excellent, good, fair, or 
poor. 

The conclusions relate only to this 
group and to these data: 


1. Speakers have the ability to judge cor- 
rectly audience reaction to all items of delivery 
tested in 57.9 per cent of their audiences. 

2. There appears to be no relationship be- 
tween the number of years of public speaking 
experience and a speaker's ability to judge audi- 
ence reaction. d 

3. Speakers considered excellent by audiences 
have no appreciable superiority to judge audi- 
ence reaction over speakers considered by audi- 
ences to be good. 

4. The trend of data indicate the possibility 
that speakers considered by audiences to be good 
or excellent have a greater ability to estimate 
audience reaction than speakers considered by 
audiences to be poor. 

5. The data would seem to indicate that if 
a speaker himself is sincere, the audience will 
believe that he is sincere. 

6. Speakers have the ability to recognize 
whether they are talking over the heads of, or 
talking down to, the members of their audiences 
in 70.6 per cent of the instances. 

7. The data indicate a trend in the direction 
that audiences dissatisfied with the number of 
gestures, feel that speakers use too few rather 
than too many. 

8. Speakers estimate audience reaction to the 
purpose of a speech with 94.5 per cent accuracy 
when the purpose of the speaker is to inform 
the audience. 

g. Speakers estimate audience reaction to the 
purpose of a speech with 35 per cent accuracy 
when the purpose is to entertain. 

10. Speakers estimate audience reaction to the 
purpose of a speech.with 28.6 per cent accuracy 
when the purpose is to impress. 

11. Speakers estimate audience reaction to 
the purpose of a speech with 14.6 per cent ac- 
curacy when the purpose is to secure action. 

12. Speakers estimate audience reaction to the 
purpose of a speech with 11.9 per cent accuracy 
when the purpose is to convince. 

13. The data seem to indicate that when the 
purpose of a speech is other than to inform, 
the audience, for the most part, is unaware of 
it. 


The purpose of a study by Louis N. 
Wetzel®* was to investigate the ability 
of speakers to estimate audience reactions 
toward themselves, 

Sixty-five speaker-audience situations 
were selected. Questionnaires were given 
to each speaker, and each member of his 
audience. Each auditor were asked to 
rate and record his reactions toward the 
speech at the conclusion of the speech, 
on a continuum from negative ten to 
positive ten, zero representing neutrality 
or indifference. The speaker upon a 
seating plat, estimated the reaction of 
each auditor toward him, both before 
and after the speech. The correlation 
between the speakers’ estimations and 
the actual audience reactions was the 
basis for the study. Results and conclu- 
sions from this study were as follows: 

1. The “average” speaker tended to estimate 
accurately 13.5 per cent of all audience responses 
toward him in a given speaker-audience situa- 
tion. He underestimated 66 per cent and over- 
estimated 20.5 per cent of all responses. 

2. Of the speakers, 18.5 per cent were unable 
to estimate accurately in any instance; 84.6 per 
cent overestimated reactions toward themselves 
at some time during the project. 

3. In the groups as a whole there was more of a 
tendency to underestimate than to overestimate 
audience reactions. 

4. The speakers tended to estimate more ac- 
curately before the speech than after the speech. 

5. The size of the audience seemed to have 
very little, if any, effect upon the speaker's 
ability to estimate audience reactions toward 
himself. 

6. The men speakers tended to estimate more 
accurately than the women speakers. 

Implied with, and accompanying the 
unifying and socially integrating func- 
tions of speech are its evaluating func. 
tions. While speech may bring men into 
co-operation (witness Hitler), it is 
assumed that this co-operation should be 
from a basis of fact and “truth.” Speech 
in its broader aspects must properly rep- 
resent “reality” and objective facts, 

Waldo Woodson Phelps investigated 


5A Study of the Ability of Speakers to Esti- 
mate Audience Réactions ‘Toward Themselves,” 
A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 1942, 22-23. 
*“A Comparison of Debate and Discussion 
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the extent of allness behavior®® in college 
forensic speakers in debate as compared 
with the discussion-progression proced- 
ure. A complete five stage discussion®® 
utilizing twenty speakers was recorded. 
Five rounds of debate on the national 
college question for 1941 (the same 
subject as for the progression) utilizing 
the same number of speakers and time 
as the progression procedure were also 
recorded. The materials were transcribed 
and analyzed for allness reactions, 
explicitly stated or implied, as revealed 
in the texts of the speeches. The results 
were as follows: 


1. From the point of view of speaking time 
(allness reactions per minute), discussion-progres- 
sion, with its multi-valued framework and em- 
phasis upon an evaluation within a continuum 
was conducive to much less allness behavior 
than was debate with its two-valued orientation. 
For the activities in this study the difference 
was 74 per cent. 


Allwin Douglas Monson** compared 
debate and discussion for developing 
skills in social integration.*® Eighty-six 
college speakers and sixteen coaches at 
the 1941 Rocky Mountain Speech Con- 
ference and the 1940 Tau Kappa Alpha 
Convention sent in one hundred and 
two useable questionnaires in which they 
rated discussion and debate for twenty- 
two items, Scores were tabulated for 


for Allness Behavior,” A.M. Thesis, University 
of Denver, 1941; this study was directed by Dr. 
Wilson Paul. 

* Allness behavior is explained in Korzybski, 
Alfred, Science and Sanity: An Introduction to 
Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1942). 

* For an explanation of the discussion-progres- 
sion method used in the experiment, see Baird, 
A. Craig, Discussion: Principles and Methods 
(New York, 1943), p. 20. The discussion progres- 
sion procedure is one of the methodologies which 
has evolved in conformity with the researches 
reported herein. ; 

*“A Comparison of Debate and Discussion for 
Developing Skills in Social Integration,” A.M. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1941, 65. Directed 
by Dr. Wilson Paul. 

See Murray, Elwood. “Speech Standards and 
Social Integration, QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SPEECH, XXVI (1940), 72-80. 
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each item and divided by the responses 
to give the mean score for discussion and 
debate on the twenty-two “standards.” 
The results follow: 


1. In the group of questions dealing with 
gaining knowledge, debate rates higher on some 
questions and discussion on others. There is little 
difference in total ratings. 

2. In the questions dealing with speech skills, 
discussion rates higher for developing skills use- 
ful in business and the professions and for de- 
veloping ability in extemporaneous speaking. 
Debate rates higher for developing skill in or- 
ganization, analysis, and effective use of voice 
and action. 

3. A group of questions dealing with “truth” 
shows debate rates higher in only one case, for 
developing skill in detecting fallacies. Discus- 
sion is favored for developing correct habits of 
thinking and for encouraging honest examina- 
tion and use of facts. 

4. Discussion rates higher than debate in all 
items dealing more directly with social integra- 
tion—encouraging a friendly feeling toward 
other participants, encouraging acceptance of 
fairly drawn conclusions, developing ability to 
adjust to others, and encouraging good sports- 
manship. 

5. The majority of those rating the activities 
feel discussion has more to contribute to the 
democratic processes than does debate. 


To include the following two studies 
is merely to complete the circle covered 
by all of the studies reported herein, 
namely, that personal integration for 
speech has its roots in the culture from 
which it comes. At the same time the 
culture takes its unity from the same 
persons it has nurtured. The following 
studies are samples only of studies 
within this large frame of reference, the 
object of which is to provide information 
for directing speech education to these 
larger ends, but for the benefit of 
practical and specific enterprises. 

In the first of a series of studies of 
speech in business, industrial, and sales 
relations in Denver enterprises, Antha 
Ericke Mallander®® investigated the 
speech situations which occur both 
within the organizations themselves and 
among the various businesses. Two 

* “A Survey of Speaking Situations in Business 
Enterprises in Denver,” A.M. Thesis, University 


of Denver, 1943, 32-34. Directed by Dr. Wilson 
Paul. 
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hundred questionnaires were sent out. 
Forty-seven were returned from concerns 
hiring 3 to 100 people; go from businesses 
of 101 to 500 employees; and go from 
organizations of 501 to 3,500 employees— 
making a total of 107 responses to the 
questionnaire. By means of the form, 
professional people listed the various 
types of speaking according to use in 
their organizations. Her chief conclusions 
were: 


1. Speaking in connection with good public 
relations is of primary importance to business 
men; speaking situations involved in industrial 
relations are second; and those of sales relations 
are third. 

2. The discussion method is more applicable 
to the greater number of businesses than is the 
debate method. 

3. Eighty per cent of Denver professional 
people contacted feel that speech should be 
stressed more within their concerns. 

4. Within the organization itself, listed in 
order of their frequency of occurrence, personal 
conferences, conferences with representatives of 
other groups, discussions, good-will speeches, and 
radio programs were most often ‘listed by those 
filling out the blanks as the most beneficial types 
of speech contacts. 

5. Among various organizations, listed in or- 
der of their frequency of occurrence, personal 
conferences, discussions, conferences with repre- 
sentatives of other groups, committee meetings, 
and radio programs were most often listed by 
those filling out the blanks as the most im- 
portant types of speech contacts. 

6. Denver business men and women feel that 
their organizations should stress most the fol- 
lowing speaking situations (in order of their 
frequency): Conferences with representatives of 
other groups, radio programs, personnel meet- 
ings, telephone contacts, and good-will speeches. 

7. The same speaking situations do not have 
equal value to organizations of varying sizes 
and types; for example, some larger concerns 
make little use of receptionists whereas organi- 
zations of smaller size set up on a sales basis 
make more use of a receptionist. 

8. Business people are interested in making 
the most of the opportunities which good speech 
affords them and wish to improve on their pres- 
ent conditions. 

g. Small and medium sized concerns see no 
need for unions and union meetings; but the 
large organizations find that union meetings ob- 
tain results, as 53.4 per cent of the large organi- 
zations are concerned with union meetings—15.6 
per cent “very much,” 15.6 per cent “much,” 
and 22.2 per cent “some.” 

10. Forty per cent of those answering the 
questionnaires feel that the employee receives 
the benefit from added speech training; whereas 
36.7 per cent thought both the employee and 
employer benefit; and only 16.7 per cent stated 
the benefit is to the employer alone. 


Essie A. Harder® surveyed the ‘condi- 
tions in Denver from 1937 to 1942 under 
which religious dramas were produced. 
Through a questionnaire she also in- 
vestigated the methods whereby such 
drama might be improved. Her results 
and conclusions follow: 


1. The extent of church-sponsored drama in 
Denver was found to amount to one hundred 
and twenty performances produced by fifteen 
churches in five years, an average of 1.9 plays 
per church for that period. 

2. The organization of church drama groups 
was indicated as the most important method of 
promoting church-sponsored drama. It was 
found that three organized groups had spon- 
sored more high quality major productions than 
had all of the other churches. These groups pro- 
vided entertainment for the audience as well as 
training for the players. Two of them provided 
funds for the church. They served as a vehicle 
for social contacts. 

3. The selection of an experienced director 
was found to rank second in importance. This 
was indicated by the successful production of 
first rate plays by nine different churches re- 
porting a capable director. 

4. Remuneration for the director was indi- 
cated as another important requirement. The 
only director found to receive remuneration 
produced more plays over an extended period 
of time than did any other. It would seem that 
a definite remuneration provided an incentive 
for leadership, and this factor might be con- 
sidered as a means in solving that problem. 

5. A mixed drama group composed of both 
adults and young people was indicated as a 
means of securing maximum co-operation of 
actors. One church was found to discontinue 
church drama because the “youth-church” actors 
were too busy to co-operate. A mixed group of 
actors was found to be the only group still ac- 
tive in the city. 

6. The “selection of high-grade royalty plays” 
was found to be advisable by the organized 
drama groups. It provided the basis for a good 
production and proved useful in establishing a 
clientele. It would seem to be helpful in assuring 
the director of a “capacity” audience. This was 
indicated by the increased attendance at royalty 
productions. 

7. Some players felt that standards of their 
group required too great an effort to maintain. 
This was found to result in the direction of 
their activities into other channels. (It would 
be well to attempt a change of purpose of some 
productions from entertainment to inspiration. 
An audience sent away exalted in spirit, might 
inspire the players toward greater effort.) 


“A Survey of the Church-Sponsored Drama 
Produced in the Denver Churches from 1937 to 
1942,” A.M. Thesis, University of Denver, 1943. 
Directed by Dr. Campton Bell. 
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V. A SUMMARY AND SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Interpretations based on the above 
studies as a group are not as important 
as the specific results which have been 
noted. Although the research program of 
which they are a part may be only fairly 
launched some of the results appear 
sufficiently convincing to warrant certain 
conclusions. The general conclusions we 
are willing to make, are as follows: 


1. Speech development and personality devel- 
opment appear to be closely related; whatever 
affects the one affects the other. 

2. The same unbalances and inadequacies of 
environment and inheritance which affect per- 
sonality development adversely tend also to af- 
fect speech behavior adversely. 

g. Speech training may be administered to 
affect profound personality changes. Depending 
upon the circumstances and methodologies under 
which the work is carried out and the circum- 
stances under which the speaker lives, will these 
changes be in the direction of increased maturity 
and the integration of personality. 

4. The variables of personality most important 
for speech behavior and training are these per- 
taining to integrating the speaker, such as emo- 
tional stability, objectivity of outlook, ability 
to become absorbed in “meanings,” ability to 
estimate auditor reactions. In doing this the 
speaker pays only a secondary attention to words 
and still less attention to himself. Thus, to 
deflect the attention of the speaker from words 
and from himself is one of the chief problems to 
which personality therapies may make a most di- 
rect and effective contribution and upon which a 
chief focus should be made in the training of 
speakers. 

5. The framework and philosophy, explicit 
or implied, in which the speech training is con- 
ducted, appears to be of great importance in 
the speech personality outcomes, Great emphasis 
upon competition in some cases seems to make 
for disintegration and emotional instability. Per- 
sonal integration and objectivity appear to be 
facilitated when the work is conducted from 
assumptions which view speech reactions as 
media for proper evaluations, warm human re- 
lationships, and socially integrating outcomes. 

6. Speech training which neglects shifts in 
the culture and changes in the environment ap- 
pears to interfere with the development of ma- 
ture speech behavior. The increased _inter- 
dependency of individuals which has grown out 
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of technological advance has significantly de- 
creased the appropriateness of a training which 
focuses primarily upon competitive skills. At the 
same time the requirement for skills in co- 
operation has increased. This implies that there 
should be a corresponding emphasis upon those 
aspects of speech education which make for so- 
cial integration. 


More definite and more numerous 
conclusions await further experimenta- 
tion. Practically every investigation 
summarized herein raised new and 
significant questions for further study. 
And probably none of the investigators 
would claim that they had settled any 
question finally and conclusively. 

All of the results are presented only 
as applicable to the cases in the particu- 
lar studies cited.** A number of these 
studies should be followed up or repeated 
in researches involving larger numbers 
of cases with new and additional testing 
methods. 

Mention should be made of the rela- 
tionships of the findings of these studies 
to general semantics, It is in this field 
that this more or less unified program of 
research is finding, for the immediate 
future, many provocative approaches. 
The improvement of the evaluative 
reactions, particularly as related to 
symbols and symbol situations, is the 
basic purpose of general semantics. 
Speaking may be viewed as being made 
up of sequences of evaluative reactions. 
In the development of unified speakers 
who function integratively in their social 
processes the improvement of their 
speech—evaluative—reactions becomes a 
basic need. 

® All theses cited herein may be obtained in 
their complete forms through inter-library loans 


from the Mary Reed Library, University of Den- 
ver. 








A SURVEY OF THE OPINIONS OF SPEECH GRADUATES 
CONCERNING SELECTED ASPECTS OF THEIR 
UNDERGRADUATE SPEECH TRAINING* 


D. P. MCKELVEY 
Stanford University 


I. THE PROBLEM 


F colleges are to be successful in adapt- 

ing themselves to a changing world, 
research dealing with aspects of instruc- 
tion is continuously needed. In his effort 
to fit his students for their place in so- 
ciety, the instructor selects content and 
employs methods which he considers 
wise. As a scholar and a master of subject 
matter, however, he is likely to lose con- 
tact with the world of reality. His judg- 
ments tend to become professionalized 
and are likely to be based upon a limited 
perspective. For an evaluation of the 
efficacy of his instruction, he is frequently 
forced to rely upon the occasional con- 
tacts he may have with former students. 
A systematic gathering of opinions from 
a wide enough sample of former students 
would seem to serve as a helpful guide 
for future action. The present study is 
such an attempt. 

The study is based upon two assump- 
tions: 

(1) That programs of evaluation of 
college instruction furnish infor- 
mation which may be used to 
improve the service rendered by a 
university to its students. 

(2) That a survey of the opinions of 
the “consumer” relative to aspects 
of his college experience is a 
legitimate and necessary part of a 
general program of evaluation. 

* This study is, in substance, part of a disserta- 
tion submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
awarded by the University of Wisconsin in Feb- 
ruary, 1943. The author wishes to express his 
indebtedness to Professors G. L. Borchers, H. L. 


Ewbank, A. T. Weaver, T. L. Torgerson, and 
A. S. Barr. 


Stated in other terms, this study is 
prompted by a belief that if “the inter- 
ests and needs of the student are the true 
center of education,’ opinions of stu- 
dents, past and present, should be sys- 
tematically gathered from time to time 
and studied in connection with programs 
designed to improve educational experi- 
ence. 

The current study was undertaken to 
secure the general reactions of a group of 
alumni of the University of Wisconsin 
to certain aspects of their undergraduate 
speech training. The sample was com- 
posed of 157 speech majors? who com- 
pleted all of their speech training on the 
Madison campus of the University and 
who were awarded B.S. or B.A. degrees 
between June 22, 1931 and June 22, 1940. 

Opinions were secured from 87.2 per 
cent of the total group eligible to be 
surveyed.? Opinions were collected by 
means of a specially devised IJnquiry- 
Evaluation Blank circulated through the 
mails.* This questionnaire asked indi- 


? Robinson, F. P., et al., “The Operation and 
Development of the Personnel Program,” in Re- 
construction of Education, ed., A. J. Klein (Co- 
lumbus, 1941), p. 33- 

2134 women and 23 men; 106 B.S. and 51 B.A. 

*In addition to the wish to secure a sizable 
group for study, two factors influenced selection 
of the persons to be surveyed. First, it was de- 
sired to have a homogeneous group in terms of 
possible undergraduate speech experience. Hence, 
the decision followed to limit the investigation 
to speech majors who took all their speech train- 
ing on the Madison campus of the University. Sec- 
ond, it was believed that opinions of individuals 
somewhat removed in point of time from their 
undergraduate speech experience would be most 
helpful for this introductory survey. Conse- 
quently, it was decided to restrict the investiga- 
tion to persons graduated on or before June 22, 
1940. 

*In March, 1942, this Inquiry-Evaluation Blank 
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viduals for free-response information to 
the following six questions:® 
(1) As you look back on your under- 
graduate speech training, WHAT 
do you consider to be the strong 
features of it? WHY? 
(2) WHAT do you consider to be the 
weak features? WHY? 
(3) WHAT part of your speech train- 
ing did you like best? WHY? 


25 


ing has been most useful? WHY? 
(6) WHAT part has been least use- 
ful? WHY? 
These questions were thought of as over- 
lapping.*® It was hoped that as a result 
of this overlapping it would be easier to 
observe possible trends. 


II. HANDLING OF THE DATA 


Early examination of questionnaire re- 
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(4) WHAT part did you like least? 
WHY? 

(5) Since you left the University, 
WHAT part of your speech train- 





was mailed to 180 graduates. Printed on the back 
of the blank was a form letter, signed by the 
chairman of the speech department, which 
stressed. the point that replies as such would 
never reach the hands of any person connected 
with the department and that at no time would 
the identity of respondents be revealed. By way 
of giving additional assurance to this end, the 
return envelope which was included was ad- 
dressed to the writer at Stanford University, Calli- 
fornia. 

* Facilities were not available for personal in- 


turns indicated that information usually 
given by a respondent as a WHY was 
more likely to prove illuminating than 





terviewing. However, since the study dealt with 
mature, educated individuals, such a procedure 
was not considered necessary. 

To secure background for the opinions, the 
questionnaire contained numerous items related 
to family, schooling, present status, etc. of these 
individuals, as well as a check-list pertaining to 
courses offered by the department. Because of 
lack of space, and certain believed inadequacies 
in the check-list, these data are not included in 
the present report. 

*It is obvious that these constitute only three 
sets of questions, each composed of an affirmative 
and a negative part. 
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information given as a WHAT. Because 
of this, special attention was given to 
these WHY responses. The following is 
essentially what was done in building up 
categories for and in classifying answers 
pertaining to WHY:" 


(1) Free responses were typed verbatim on 
coded cards, a separate card being devoted 
to the statements of each individual to each 
question. 

(2) Two persons, working independently, in- 
dicated the number of different ideas they 
considered each statement to contain. Re- 
sults were compared and differences dis- 
solved in conference with a third person. 

(3) Each different idea was then typed sepa- 
rately on a coded card. 

(4) Two persons, working independently, read 
and sorted into piles all cards containing 
answers to a particular question. First, cards 
with identical wording were placed to- 
gether; and then, cards were added where 
the wording was nearly identical or con- 
tained similar key words. In this manner 
each sorter developed a set of categories, 
selected names for his categories, and under 
the names recorded code numbers from ap- 
propriate cards. 

(5) The two lists of categories, separately 
formed, were inspected by a third person, 
code numbers listed under each compared, 
and wherever differences were noted, the 
persons responsible for sorting were asked 
to reconsider the contents of the card. Dif- 
ferences not dissolved in this way were con- 
sidered in conference.* 

(6) After completion of this routine for each 
question, the six lists of WHY categories de- 
veloped for the six questions were exam- 
ined; each category was typed separately on 
a card; cards were sorted; and two master 
lists of categories were formed, one for 
questions asking for affirmative WHYS and 
one for negative WHYS. 

(7) To simplify handling of results, categories 
on the master lists were grouped under 
several main headings called major WHY 
categories.° 


*The procedures used are a modification of 
those suggested by Barr, A. S., An Introduction 
to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision 
(New York, 1931). 

* Category headings developed in this manner 
by two persons working separately were for the 
most part similar. This is not particularly sur- 
prising when it is remembered (a) that sorting 
was done by experienced coders and editors and 
(b) that categories grew directly out of the word- 
ing on the cards. 

* For example, on the list for affirmative WHYS, 
the categories: “Putting theory into practice,” 
“Practical experience and participation,” “Stu- 
dent participation,” and “courses were practical; 
practical training,” were grouped under the 


In handling free expressions pertain- 
ing to WHAT, cards were sorted by two 
persons working independently, differ- 
ences were considered and dissolved, and 
master lists were made. Because the ma- 
terial was to be recorded on Hollerith 
cards, and because of the nature of the 
offerings in the Speech Department and 
the pattern the WHATS seemed to take, 
certain categories were arbitrarily de- 
cided upon. The following constitute 
the major WHAT categories: 

(1) Speech in General 

(2) Some Speech 

(3) Field Named 


(4) Extra-Curricular 

(5) What under Why’® 

The major WHAT category: Field 
Named was broken down into the follow- 
ing fields: 

Field “A” Fundamentals 

Field “B” Interpretation 

Field “C” Public Address 

Field “D” Radio 

Field “E” Basic Sciences 





heading: Practical Aspects of Training which was 
then designated as a major WHY category. In 
this fashion it was found possible to group all 
categories under nine major WHY categories for 
affirmative questions and under eight major WHY 
categories for negative questions. 

* If a respondent to the question dealing with 
“strong features” of the undergraduate training 
said: “In Speech we got practical experience and 
participation,” the answer was classified under 
the major category: 


WHAT: Speech in General 


If, instead, the person said: “In some of the 
speech courses we got practical experience and 
participation,” then the answer was classified: 


WHAT: Some Speech 


When the respondent said: “Course X, because 
we got practical experience and participation,” 
then his answer was classified: 


WHAT: Field Named 


Finally, if the respondent said: “Practical ex- 
perience and participation,” then the answer was 
classified: 

WHAT: What under Why 


For all practical purposes this was equivalent to 
saying no WHAT was furnished. 
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Field “F’’ Speech Education 

Field “G” Correction 

Field “H” Theater 

Field “I” Voice Training 

Undergraduate courses offered by the 
department were grouped under these 
nine subordinate categories. Whenever 
respondents named particular courses, a 
notation was made under the major 
WHAT category: Field Named, and an 
additional record was made under the 
field or fields to which the courses be- 
longed. No record was kept of specific 
courses which were named. Emphasis 
was on fields, rather than courses within 
the field." 

Final sorting and coding of WHAT 
and WHY responses was done by two 
people working together, one using the 
original completed blanks and one using 
the cards.12 Data were then punched on 
Hollerith cards, one card being devoted 
to each question for each person. These 
procedures which have just been de- 
scribed were designed to minimize mis- 
interpretation and possible bias in the 
handling of the free responses. 


III. PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 


In the original study, free-response in- 
formation gathered in answer to the six 
questions was presented in a series of 
forty-seven tables and six figures. The 
material was taken up question by ques- 
tion and then attention was directed to 


* Following this procedure meant that a record 
was kept for each question of the number of 
individuals mentioning a particular part of the 
department offerings as well as what they men- 
tioned in terms of recognized fields. As can be 
seen, frequencies credited to the major category 
would not necessarily equal the sum of the 
frequencies recorded in connection with the vari- 
ous fields, since the same individual might report 
several fields. The same is true for WHY cate- 
gories: The sum of the frequencies recorded for 
headings listed under the major category does 
not necessarily add up to the same figure as the 
frequencies credited to the major category. 


“In this step, WHATS were connected with 
WHYys. 


an over-all view of the data. Major 
WHAT categories were reviewed as a 
whole, and each named field was de- 
scribed and _ representative verbatim 
statements included. Finally, WHY cate- 
gories were considered and illustrative 
replies cited. 

Limitations of space do not permit 
such a procedure in the present report. 
Instead, the material is presented in 
seven tables and three figures. For greater 
clarity, the order in which the data are 
considered has been changed, Only a 
minimum of space is devoted to a presen- 
tation of the data in terms of questions. 
After attention has been focused on an 
over-all view of the various major WHY 
categories and their sub-headings or com- 
ponent categories, the major WHAT 
categories are considered. Finally, each 
named field is described in terms of 
WHY categories which were associated 
with the field. 


QUESTIONS 1-6 


Free-response answers to the six ques- 
tions asked alumni are shown in Tables 
I to VI, classified in terms of WHAT and 
WHY categories.'* Respondents replied 
most frequently in terms of particular 
parts of their training. However, in con- 
sidering the weak features of their train- 
ing (Question 2), over one-third of the 
respondents made statements which were 
classified under: Speech in General. One- 
fourth of the respondents, in answering 
Question 1 pertaining to the strong 
features of their training, made state- 
ments which were classified under: What 
under Why. Such statements might be 
interpreted as denoting what the re- 
spondent considered “strong” if and 
when it was incorporated into the train- 


No effort was made to define for the sample 
terminology used in the questions. No clues were 
furnished except as they might be inferred from 
material contained in other parts of the Inquiry- 
Evaluation Blank. 
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TABLE I 
ANSWERS TO QUESTION 1 CLASSIFIED IN TERMS OF CATEGORIES 
, , Major WHAT || _ | 
Particular Fields | Categories 
—___—— ——— | i 
: | r=] 
" si “ac” “pT”, “up” a et la es sey 1| ae | ; E z= 
WHY Categories eee See ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ed 2 R lew 
al le g 81h) Ble 1S | 2 123 
; 13 | SIG ISlISI& i azle et iag? | * 2 
SIFI* (sie lSlBl ele lls| se <egsle_|l gs se 
Sls i181 al F121 8 3) & ee kel es) 2 los 
&)/Sie ie l|Rmalalole Silm|& Bosdidsiiae za 
Practical Aspects of Training I Sa ft oe 3 2/4 ir2/ 4] 7 I | 24 | 24 
Putting theory into practice I | 2 | I 1] 
Practical experience & participation I I 2 5 | | 
Student participation j " I 3 2 I I 3 . was 1 | 
Courses were practical; practical training 2 r | I I I | 3 r | | 1 
Favorable Instructional Aspects 2|26| 1 | 3 5 | 10 | 13 2 || 31 6 | 15 5 $7| 57 
Excellent instructors | | 4 7 4 | 
Opportunity to study under; [instr. named] | 13 | | 2 I 4 6 18 | 
Good teacher of special subject; [named by) | | 
course or field) \ | I | 5 I e161 4 7 | 
Instructor stimulating, interesting, colorful 3 | | I I SF 824 °Ss 4 | 
Individual attention and criticism 1| 2 I 1 3} 217] 
Course well taught 3 | I r} ‘2ii 4 
Miscellaneous 2 | | 
| 
ee Features 2 4 | 2 I 4 I I || 10 2/15 8 | ! 35 | 35 
0 I I ass | | 
We got a well-rounded speech background I 1 | 7 4 | 
Good training in special! field | 2 I 3 4 2 I 
Course well organized . I I 2] 1 I 
Great variety of subjects offered ot 2 
Creative and artistic aspects 2 | I 2 | 1 | 
Favorable Psychological Attitudes | I |} x] 2 2 | .'s | sis 
I liked them best 1 | I x | } 1 || 
Intensely interested in the field | | 1 | I x | | 
| | | | 
Applications to Occupational Life I ‘is | 2 2 2 4 2 || a1 | 2 13 13 
Proved practical; use it now zi 2] 2] 2 I | 5 } 
Useful in teaching | 2] | 2 2 2 tll 4] as | 
Helpful in daily work or profession | I I 2 | ae 
| } | | 
Useful in Every Day Business of Living 3 7 | 2 | 1 2 3 3 9/1 3 | | 13 | 13 
a in every day life I a5 624 } I I 2 3 | 
Helps in contacts with people sa 3 I I | | 
Useful in teaching or handling children | | | I 1 | | | 
Helps understand people and affairs 1 |  e9 I i| 2 | 2) | 
Helpful I 4 | I sisi se I 1 | | | 
Has Been Applicable to Social Life I | r | | I I I | | 2] 3 
Helpful in social life I | | =| I 1 | 
Development of the Individual 4 4 | 8 I 2 3 || 12 4 | 7 | 21| 25 | 25 
elped me improve my speech habits | 4] | I I oe a | 
Helped develope me as an individual 2 2| 1 | I I 3 | 3| 1 
Gave me poise; self-confidence 2 2 he ri 4 4 re I 
Taught me how to think 2 | 2} I | 2 | | | 
Enriched my cultural life I = | I i | 2 | 
| | | | | 
ap 2] 1] | 2 2|| 6| 5 | 3 || 14 | 14 
S | 2 2; 4] | 
All or most were strong I 
No reason given; don’t know 2 I } 2} } 2] | 
Miscellaneous | | } | I 
Total Responses to Major WHY Categories | 14 | 54 | 18 3 | 8|.xr | 22 | 30] 13 || 94 17 | 42 | 27 | 6 ||/186 
Number of Different Individuals | 10 | 46 | 15 3/71 9] 10) 25] 1 || 76] t5 | 37 | 23 6 147 
Number Studying in Field 157 |149 |153 |131 |148 [106 | 81 132 152 | | | | 
Field Breakdowns: “C”—Debate-Persuasion 7 ‘‘E”’—Psychology of Speech 4 ‘“H”—Particular 10 
Public Speaking 6 Voice Science 3 Some II 
General 2 Phonetics 2 General 4 


No answer to WHAT or WHY—10 


ing, rather than indicating where it was 
found or to what extent. Fewer persons 
responded to Question 6 than to any 
other question. 

The category: Favorable Instructional 
Aspects was most frequently mentioned 
in connection with “strong features,” 


(Question 1); Favorable Psychological 
Attitudes was most frequently mentioned 
in connection with “liked best,” (Ques- 
tion 3); Training Not Practical was most 
frequently associated with “weak fea- 
tures,” (Question 2); and Personal Psy- 
chological Barriers with “liked least,” 
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TABLE II 
ANSWERS TO QUESTION 2 CLASSIFIED IN TERMS OF CATEGORIES 

























































































, , Major WHAT 
Particular Fields Categories : & 
— || ——_________ r=] 
“A “B" “C"|“D"| “E”) “F"\“G"\“H”| “yy” ma | ~ 5 5 
od Cel Bet Ball Bet Se Rat! Oe Bee an 
WHY Categories <3 ; gg - | E 4 Els g Ag 
.13 Bilsiz Pie | 2) 0 eles] ™ |os 
s|f@i<is S| Biel ellz| esses 3] cz 
§i/2\/3/3/ 34 : e|2\2|\ 3 EB ieigs sic¥z 
ElSl|elel al F|Sle| Fi 2] 8 Bolas) « |z4 
Training Not Practical 2 6| 8 1 | 16 6 | 18 2 || 44 5 1 | 23 || 73 | 73 
Too much theory; not enough practical applica-| | 1} 
cation I 2 || 6| 3 7 
Not enough actual experience and participation) 1 2 2 3 5 6|a1] «jj 2x} 1 ry) 
Would like more realistic course I 3] 5 I | to ;} rim) # | 5 || 
| | 
Unfavorable Instructional Aspects ot. 62 04.23 44 2 4 | as | 8) 2 | 18) 43 | 43 
Poor instructors 1 I I 2 te 43° 3 
Dull and uninspired; too much bad lecturing I I 1 2) 4) ft] 2 
Inadequate attention to average student 2 | 2 I | 2] 
Inadequate individual attention I I i} 2 I 1 | 12 || 
Superficial handling I I |} 2] 2 1 || 
Course poorly taught I 2 2 | 4 
Course Weaknesses 4 ta} * I 4| «iia 6 10 || 27 | 27 
Too technical; mechanical I Ps 
Course was uninteresting I I 
Not well organized I 2 | 3 2 | 2 |) 
Too much repetition of material 3 2 I I I i} s| zt] 3 ] 
Didn’t learn enough for time spent I I I | 2| 2] 
Unnecessary assignments and reading ri ! I 
Lack of integration of work I I I I 2] 1 7 | 
Miscellaneous I | I 
Personal Psychologica! Barriers 3 I 1 I 5 | 2 7 7 
Lack of interest in subject; hate it I | r | 
Disliked content of course; teacher I I Bs 
Shyness; teacher increased sense of inferiority I 1 | | 
Just working off required credits I I 
Couldn’t see value at that time I I 2 || 
Doesn’t Apply to Occupational Life | ri} x] 2 
Little or no connection with work done I 
Administrative Weaknesses 4 4 3 6 8\1| 2 \| 3% 16 | 13 || 60 | 56 
Should start speech work sooner I I S || 
Not enough specialization or concentration of i] | 
effort : 3 2} 6) 2] 2] 24) 45 2 
Inadequate provision for previous training or | | 
ability 1] I 2 || 
Not enough allied basic material I I 2; t]/ 
New or additional offerings needed 4 2 4 10 1] 
Should be required I 2 5 | 8 
Lack of proper student guidance \| 7 S | 
Miscellaneous | I 6) 1] 
General i 2 2 ] 4) 4 
All or most were strong | n a 
No reason given; don’t know | 1] , 3 
a | 
Total Responses to Major WHY Categories | 9 4| 21 | 15 | 10 | 24] 15 | 38 5 | 106 | 19 | 21 | 69 ||245 
Number of Different Individuals 7 4|16| 12 7 | 22 | 12 | 32 4|| 79 | 15 | 17; SS || j15° 
Number Studying in Field 157 |149 |153 |131 [148 |106 | 81 [132 [152 || | | | (| | 











Field Breakdowns: 
No answer to WHAT or WHY—7 — 
(Question 4). As might have been ex- 
pected, the categories: Applications to 
Occupational Life and Doesn’t Apply to 
Occupational Life were most frequently 
connected with Questions 5 and 6, 
respectively. 
WHY CATEGORIES 


Of the 1166 responses classified under 
major WHY categories, in connection 
with statements pertaining to major 





“C”—Debate-Persuasion 10 “E”—Psychology of Speech 4 “H”—Particular 3 
Public Speaking 5 


Voice Science 2 Some 7 
I Phonetics 3 General 22 


WHATS, 601 were affirmative and 565 
negative.* Although these affirmative 
and negative categories roughly approxi- 
mate each other in number, the writer 
does not find that the responses neces- 


% The. total number of answers classified in 
terms of major WHY categories would be con- 
siderably in excess of 1166 if those recorded in 
connection with particular fields were included. 
In turn, the total number of answers classified 
under headings listed below major WHY cate- 
gories would be a still larger figure. 
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TABLE III 
ANSWERS TO QUESTION 3 CLASSIFIED IN TERMS OF CATEGORIES 














Major WHAT || 






































Aes T | 
Particular Fields 1] Categories 
| | ~ 
“a”| “BR” “Cn «ep “RE”| “up| “Gg” “Hy” | “y” | | $ | 5 
WHY Categories Deed Seth Ms Pate Wad Re B. — 3 6 - 2 | S = 0 
we | = 33 
| iat loatiae slelsl eels £63 
a ae = | & 4 77) | 
\2l2\2/2\2\a|8l2 (2 || 2) 3 E554] 2 lez 
j- a 2 |O | | | A i> | + 
Practical Aspects of Training 2 | | | 2 | ll 13 | ro | 2 | 26 
Putting theory into practice | i * | = : a4.8 ] : | | , ve 
Practical experience and participation | r]} 2/| 2 0 I 5 | 4 
Student participation 1 | 3 2 | :'s I | 6] 6] 2 
Courses were practical; practical training | 2 i 3] | ey I 
} | 1] } 
Favorable Instructional Aspects , 2 | | we i} | 2 | 
Excellent instructors | ye w : “7 ’ ' 45 | 45 
Opportunity to study under: [instr. named] | gia] ee 21 81 23 
Good teacher of special subject: [named by | | 
course or field 4 I 3| 4| ri} 8 
Instructor stimu ating, interesting, colorful 3 ot “£1 <4 + 
Individual attention and criticism 4 | « oe be | 5 I 
Course well taught 2 | | | | | x} 3 
Good Curriculum Features I II 3 4 2 | r | 5 s I 23 I 24 | 24 
Course was good _ cs 84 Shes ee oe | 5 
Course well organized | I I ti ei = I 3 
Good material content , « | 2 I 4 
Creative and artistic aspects 5 I | | 6 I o| ri} } 
Miscellaneous . a | 2 | 2 } 
| | | | | 
Favorable Psychological Attitudes | 2] 20 ro | I t 6 | 56 
I liked them best Bs wi Elk 1 Gad te bet kk i Be f + haan bs 
I enjoyed . I 2 “@ ie 3 2 6 I | 
Consists of work I like to do ’ si 6) 2 1 | Io 17 | I 
Aptitude along these lines | 4 r | 1| 2 I 6 
Intensely interested in the field | | 6] 2 2 | 4 | Io 16 | 
Applications to Occupational Life 2 1| 3] 2 | I 7/ 71 8 
Proved practical; use it now | 2] r| 2] I 3 | 
Useful in teaching | 2 | 2 | 
Helpful in daily work or profession | I x | 2 
Useful in Every Day Business of Living | 2 la] I 9 
a in every day life | 2 ; r | | : I 3 5 i Sas 
Helps in contacts with people | {| 4 I I 
Helps understand people and affairs | I 2 2 
Helpful I I I 
| | 
_ | | 
Development of the Individual 1} 4 2 2 } 1| 2 14 | 14 | 14 
Helped me improve my speech habits sis I : 4 
Helped develop me as an individual | 4 |: I 2 4 
Gave me poise; self-confidence | 3 I I I I 4 | 
Taught me how to think I I 
Enriched my cultural life 4 4 
Miscellaneous | I I 
Col 7 3 2 2 | 7 4 r || 17 6 r || 24 | 24 
r . ’ | 4 
No reason given; don’t know | 6 2 2 5 3 13 I 
Miscellaneous Ss I 2 I I I 4 2 
os | | 
Total Responses to Major WHY Categories 8 | 92 | 19 | 21 | 10 | 14] 41 | 63 | 18 ||180 | 12 8 | 5 |\205 | 
Number of Different Individuals 7|69/ 18/1 | 12 ] I 132 | 11 s I 
> ° : " 9 9 | 33 | 49 3 3 4 53 
Number Studying in Field 157 |149 |153 \131 |148 |106 | 81 |132 \152 | 
Field Breakdowns: “C”—Debate-Persuasion 11  ‘‘E”—Psychology of Speech 4 “H”—Particular 12 
Public Speaking 5 Voice Science 2 Some 21 
General 2 Phonetics 4 General 16 


No answer to WHAT or WHY—4 


sarily cancel one another. Instead, he 
believes the principle of reinforcement, 
rather than balance, is frequently opera- 
tive, and that as a result of this reinforce- 
ment, trends in criteria used by these 
graduates in evaluating certain aspects 
of their undergraduate speech training 
are more clearly seen than might have 


been anticipated. This should be kept in 
mind when considering the following 
paragraphs devoted to WHY categories.’® 


* No attempt is made to connect these cate- 
gories with parts of the field. Categories were 
originally developed from the statements them- 
selves, and similarity of wording was considered 
first in building them. It is possible that some 
categories which are listed separately, due to dif- 
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TABLE IV 
ANSWERS TO QUESTION 4 CLASSIFIED IN TERMS OF CATEGORIES 
. : MajorWHAT || 
| Particular Fields | Categories | 
a 
64 APP COTQIP, EGP? coy ID Cee ID! COTPID Caged CoEZ, cop? | § & 
aac Der oa ml Te) ol ale 
WHY Categories  - | ial ell & z me |i Z fet 
| | 3 | -g igielé a | | =|-S_|| £ Aas 
aid BA ~~ s 1A) |e |S! Ss 
wisi els . | & o| 3 Siiwswie \< o\es\|\ ei cot 
1S; 2141314) a1 8,2) Sil 3] 2 Bel sl 2 log 
le | Slalelals|S|/e|Sl 2) & |e5lsd]| & 28 
Training Not Practical I | 9] .. 2); 1] 12 5 | | 2 || 19 | 19 
Too much theory; not enough practical applica- | | ] 
tion . , 2 | | 31 4 |} «2 
Not enough actual experience and participation fo | 1 | i} 2 I | gij 
Would like more realistic course | | § | 2] | | | 7 
| i | 
Unfavorable Instructional Aspects 7 s | 13 1 | 13 | | 8i 2 39! 8 | 47 | 47 
Poor instructors rr | } } 2] i #!is 
Dull and uninspired; too much bad lecturing | 4 | is £. r | i] 35 5 | 
Inadequate attention to average student | | 2 | 2 I | i siens¢é | | 
Inadequate individual attention | 1 | | 2| rij 2 | 
Superficial handling y ill 3 Ba | 5 | = | 
Course poorly taught 2 te Sr 3 5 | Be 13 | 
| } | | | 
Course Weaknesses 7|\ «| ol] t | a2 1} r/ 3] 21/| 40 5 ’'* | 46 | 45 
Too technical; mechanical } zx] I , $i a 1 | | zgiizol z 
Course was uninteresting ee an | § | 1 | 7 
Not well organized r| 1 2 os ts ee ! 9 | | 
Too much repetition of material 1 | | 2 i 3} 
Didn’t learn enough for time spent | 2 i848) 81 | I 10 | 2 | 
Soon forgotten | 1 | ia i} x] 
Textbook was poor 5 | | \| 5 | 
Personal Psychological Barriers 2|10| 21 | 1/10 I 3| 10] 31] 53 | 1} 53 | 53 
Lack of interest in subject; hate it | | 8 2) 2 || x2 
Disliked content of course; teacher zz 5 r) 1 I x | I 8 | } 
Difficult for me; didn’t have background I I 4 . r | 12 | | 
Lack of aptitude 2| 4 I | 5 10 
Shyness; teacher increased sense of inferiority 6 2 2 9 | } 7 
Just working off required credits | 3] I 4 | 
Couldn’t see value at that time 1 | I | 
| 
Not Useful in Every Day Business of Living 3 | 3 | 3 | 3 
Has been of little or no use to me i 3 3 i] | 
| | 
Administrative Weaknesses 4 | 4 2 2 e138 
Inadequate provision for previous training or | } 
ability 3 3| 2 | 
Lack of proper student guidance I I I 
Miscellaneous | I | 
General I 2 6 | 5 I I I 13 | s| ri ro | 19 
Least I I I 3 1| | 
All or most were liked | y ot-2f | 
No reasons given; don’t know I 2/5 | 4 | I I Ir | Be | 
Miscellaneous | I 1} | 
| i} | 
Total Responses to Major WHY Categories 22 | 18 56 | 3) 56 4 8 | 22 | 8 |\164 | 20| 7 4 \\t905 | 
Number of Different Individuals 20/15 | 40 3 | 43 3| s| 22} 6 |\226/] 16) 7 4 148 
Number Studying in Field 157 |1490 |153 











131 148 |106 | 8r (132 |152 || | | | 





Field Breakdowns: 


General 
No answer to WHAT or WHY—o 


Practical-Impractical Aspects of Train- 
ing'® 

A total of 156 responses were classified 
under these headings, 50 affirmative and 





ferences in wording, actually have much in com- 
mon. It should be remembered that for con- 
venience in handling results, categories were 
grouped under main headings called major WHY 
categories. In such a procedure it is possible that 
some categories designated as belonging to a par- 
ticular major WHY category might have been 


“C”—Debate-Persuasion 37 ‘E”—Psychology of Speech 34 “H”—Particular 4 
Public Speaking 7 i 


Voice Science 12 Some 6 
5 Phonetics 9 General 11 


106 negative. The two aspects of these 
statements fit together well and in turn 
lend force to contents of other categories. 
Statements listed under the heading: 
“Practical experience and participation” 


advantageously grouped under some other cate- 
gory. It is in this grouping that judgments are 
believed to be most vulnerable. 

* Frequencies given in the following para- 
graphs relate to those recorded for WHYS as- 
sociated with major WHATS. 
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TABLE V 
ANSWERS TO QUESTION 5 CLASSIFIED IN TERMS OF CATEGORIES 
; = Major WHAT | 
Particular Fields | 
& Categories *= = 
A”) “B| «CO «Dy “E”) «P| “G”|“H” y | | | . § S 
WHY Categories —|—|— | —|— |_|} 2131 2 le | a lb. 
1.1/3] lalelalele e/ | Sis_l§ | 133 
Sele 8 Bisl Bl Sl il zl 7 elles? |x ics 
o F 71 & ai fisgiesiiscl| el<sigsie = | os 
s|'3i4i% a e $| 2 ee Bie lee Sell S$ | .3 
Finis i si Zisiaif£Li«=< Li osSliagixsi sice 
fee | et | ma | 77) CO! & > il & A iSPinO iss a ZS 
Favorable Instructional Aspects | 1 | |} 2 | 2| | 2| 2 
Course well taught 1 | } 2} | 2 | 
Applications to Occupational Life 5 |23|16] 9 2|}13| 25 | 20/12 |) 7t | 5 | 6 I 83 | 83 
Rooved practical; use it now | I | Ye 1 | ii 3 
I teach this subject is] 4 | 6] | | 
Useful in teaching 3i3%z] 3} | 2 9 7} 6) til] 2] le I 
ag oP in extra-curricular work ae 2 gs 10 | 3 | 13 | | 2} 
Has helped me to help students I I x | | I tr] 2]} 3] 2 } 
Helped me in radio work 2 | | 8} 2 | 10 | 
Use it in business ae. 4 3\| s| 2 
Helpful in daily work or profession I I 7 } I I 211 9 } } 
Useful in specific profession [job named] I 2 eas I 3 I I 6| 1] | 
Miscellaneous I I | |} «| | 3 
| } 1| | 
Cae) in Every Day Business of Living 3] 41 6 | | | 3 1| 9 | 22 6 | 6 | 34 | 34 
App licable in every day life I 3 | 1 2\| 4 3 | ae 
Helpful in conversations I I r | | tril 2 Po 
Helps in contacts with people 2 2] 3 I | 2 | 
Useful in teaching or handling children 3 2 5 | | } 
Helps understand people and affairs I | 2 I } 
Helpful I Te r | 4 | 8 I | | | | 
Has Been footnette to Social Life 2| 16 4 | yl] ro 3 || 22 5| 21|| 29| 29 
Helpful in social life 2} 2] 2 gy 2} 3il 5 2 | 
Made it possible for me to entertain 10 \| x0 1 | 
Useful in organizational activities 4 I 6 | i oz I 2 
Used avocationally 2); mr] rt] | 4] gi 2 
| | | i} | 
Development of the Individual aits| o| rl] 2 tr} 6/25 |i 35| 8 4 | 47 47 
Helped me improve my speech habits 1] 3 2 I 8 || 32 2 I 
Helped develope me as an individual 2 I | aii 5s] 2 I 
Gave me poise; self-confidence | 4 4 3 I | 2 3 || 10 5 I | 
Taught me how to think ie | 4 
Enriched my cultural life | 8 ' s] 11 | I 
| | | | 
General ei « 2 | I ai 2 4| 2ilz0 e|. 1% 1s | 15 
Useful 1 | 1 | I | 
All or most were useful 3 
No reason given; don’t know I 2] 2] I I 3} 2 8 I 
Miscellaneous 1 | I | I I | 
| 
Total Responses to Major WHY Categories | 15 | 70 | 37 II 6 | 16 | 20} 42] 41 |\162 | 19!) 4 2 3 210 
Number of Different Individuals | 13 | 57 | 30 | «1 5 | 15 | 19 | 37 | 36 |iz22 | 15 4/15 3 153 
Number Studying in Field \157 \149 |153 |131 106 | 81 /132 |152 | | 
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Field Breakdowns: 
No answer to WHAT or WHY—4 — 
specified the kind of student participa- 
tion, whereas statements under the head- 
ing: “Student participation” did not. 
The vaguest statements assigned to the 
major category were grouped under the 
heading: “Courses were practical; prac- 

tical training.” 
Typical of statements listed under 
these affirmative categories are:" 


Any time you can do yourself what you have 
been studying, you remember and learn more. 


™ The only “editing” of statements cited is the 
removal of names of individuals and titles of 
courses, 


“C”—Debate-Persuasion 10 
Public Speaking 





““E”—Psychology of item 
Voice Science 
Phonetics 


“H”—Particular 10 
Some 15 
General 12 


I 
2 


3 


14 
6 


. personal participation which always makes 
a course better liked. 


I consider the strongest because each 
person had so much actual practice in class. 


. participation in activities based on material. 
Speech training needs to be active, not passive. 


. putting theory into practice at every op- 
portunity. 


Negative responses reinforce these 
opinions. There were thirty-eight com- 
ments concerning “Not enough actual 
experience and participation.” Closely 
allied are the twenty-seven responses: 


loo much theory; not enough practical 
application.” These are classified sepa- 
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TABLE VI 
ANSWERS TO QUESTION 6 CLASSIFIED IN TERMS OF CATEGORIES 
. . 7, Major WHAT 
Particular Fields Categories | 
-|—_———|| a |¢ 
" | «ear, “Rp”, uC uD? “py, «pn ann GH") “yp | 
WHY Categories Bad Rok Bek ">" a2 - . —/|—_. 314 | - S 5 a 
tof S =| =a 
| v Yr | 9 | rain 4 | S| i538 
Lele] /8lal el 8|&) 2] 2 eels] & lez 
v7 i & o | om . | a! & © il ws eo ita o |! a o> 
s6|/8|\|a!i3z3 9/4/58 | 8/283! & BERS! 3 les 
zsi1iGis Siga\i\4a/e|8j] sii & Soi SiAg!| of 
fol | Oe Al nA OLR | Sil & | A IBDN)! & IZa 
Training Not Practical ’ : 1 | 3 2/3 2 s 11 2 | xii arg] 14 
Too much theory; not enough practical applica- | | | | | 
tion 1 3 x | | 2 
Would like more realistic course . I | 3 2 2/1 | 2 9|t I 
P 
Unfavorable Instructional Aspects 2} 2 £4 :-*ht £5 | 4 II 1 | | 12 | 12 
Poor instructors a I I 2 | 
Inadequate attention to average student i 2 1 | 2 } i] 
Superficial handling I [4 | 2 4 I | 
Course poorly taught 3 | I 4 | 
Miscellaneous I I 
} | 
Course Weaknesses I 5 3 | I9 | 2 2 25 1 | | 26 | 26 
Too technical; mechanical 7 | . 7 7 | i] 
Course was uninteresting | } 1 | | I 1 | 1 
Not well organized : | ey I | i] 
Didn’t learn enough for time spent ey Ss cs 27 } I 10 } } 
Soon forgotten 2 2 8 I 1 | 10 
| | 
Personal Psychological Barriers __ 3 2 I 5 | s| 5 
Lack of interest in subject; hate it 3 | I 4| 
Disliked content of course; teacher 2 2 | | } 
Difficult for me; didn’t have background I I 
| | 
Doesn’t Apply to Occupational Life —__ I 2/7 5 | 10 5 | 10 6 36 2 I 39 | 39 
In present work, do not use this training 2 1] 1. 25.2 6 | | 
Have not entered this field; didn’t teach I sis I s| 2 I 12) 2} 1 || 
Not useful in my teaching I I 3 | | 2] | 5 | | 
Little or no connection with work done est 24 | 3 2 9 | 
Didn’t have enough to make it useful I 3 I 5 | 
| i 
Not Useful in Every-Day Business of Living | 2|11 I 8 2 3 8 I 29 I 30 | 30 
Seems to be of no use in my life I I I I 3 
Not used in average every-day life | 1 | I | 
Has been of little or no use to me } | 4 I 3 2 4 13 r | 
No opportunity to use &. 2 6 4 I I 3 12 | | | 
| | | | | 
Administrative Weaknesses | r | I I 
Lack of proper student guidance | | | } 1 | | 
] | i | 
General | 2 4 wiz 3 I 2 I 14 zr} 12] 2 28 | 28 
Least | . a 3 I 2 I .. ril 9 r | | 
All or most were of some use 2 | 
No reason given; don’t know | rn’ 1 | | 2 I I | 5 
| | | | 
Total Responses to Major WHY Categories 5 9 | 35 |13 | 47 | 12 | 17 | 24 2 |l1r3r | 9 | 12 3 | \1SS 
Number of Different Individuals | 5 | 8 | 32] 411 | 40 | 12 | 15 | 22 2 \Ilr10 9 | 12 3 134 
Number Studying in Field |1IS7 |149 153 |131 148 |106 | 81 |132 [152 || | | 
— ———— . t : es ie 3 a ———— 
Field Breakdowns: “C”—Debate-Persuasion 27 “E”—Psychology of Rint ° “H”—Particular 7 
Public Speaking 4 Voice Science Some 7 
General 2 Phonetics A General 8 


No answer to WHAT or WHY—23 


rately, since it was not known if respond- found so. A desire for more realistic work 
ents meant student participation or might be implied by the following: 
rather that lecture content should con- 
tain more applications to actual 
problems. 


In practice the work is different. 
. . too theoretical. 


Courses seem to be organized on a large scale, 
Another element of “practicalness” is with a subject-matter emphasis rather than a 


added by the forty-three comments classi- erage aa seaman 
fied under the negative heading: ““Would 
like more realistic course.” Some of these Favorable-Unfavorable Instructional 
statements indicated that what was pre- Aspects 

sented as practical was not in actuality Statements classified under these 


Not enough practical training. 
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major categories were more articulate 
and showed a greater degree of specificity 
than statements under some other cate- 
gories. More responses were classified in 
connection with these categories than in 
connection with any other pair of 
WHY categories. Included were 104 
affirmative answers and 102 negative 
ones. Reinforcement of ideas appears to 
be particularly strong. The headings: 
“Excellent instructors,” “Opportunity to 
study under: instructor named,” and 
“Good teacher of special subject: named 
by course or field” are closely allied. In 
the first of these groups the responses 
were not linked to any particular course 
or person. In the second, the instructor 
was named and the statement indicated 
that the instructor was perhaps more 
important than the course. In the third, 
the same was true except that the instruc- 
tor was identified by course or field 
rather than by name. 

Importance which respondents place 
on teaching personnel can be seen in 
the following statements which are 
illustrative of those listed under these 
affirmative categories: 


Well conducted by an excellent teacher. 


. . . I placed so much confidence in the teach- 
ers. 


Personalities like [name of instructor] and 
[name of instructor] who really were able to do 
themselves, what they were trying to teach. 


What counts more, however, is the impression 
that oustanding personalities leave with you. 
More .. . are needed to inspire youth through 
life. 


[Name of instructors] knew their subjects, loved 
them, and made the student love them too. 


. their kindness, patience, and ability to 
inspire. 


Statements dealing with instructional 
weaknesses are even more specific.'® 


*In handling free responses, the writer ob- 
served frequently that individuals were more ar- 
ticulate and specific when answering negative 
questions than when replying to affirmative ones. 
Perhaps this is as might be expected if we ac- 


Respondents point out the necessity for 
the instructor being interested in what 
he is teaching by such comments as: 
I never did understand how such an interesting 
person could make a course so uninteresting. 


Frankly, I don’t think he likes teaching the 
subject himself. 


The only reason I didn’t like them was that 
the teachers seemed bored with such elementary 
work. 


This reinforces the belief held by 
respondents that class hours should be 
motivated and interesting. Boring lec- 
tures are remembered with distaste. A 
dislike for pomposity as well as boredom 
may be seen in the comment: 


He talked about nothing too long, too often, 
and oh so wisely. 


Other representative responses classified 
under instructional weaknesses are: 
. . . Supposedly an excellent lecturer reading 
from the book very nearly all the time. 
Unimaginative, dull, and limited. 


. .. had no personal understanding of his stu- 
dents. 


Too many graduate instructors of poor qual- 
ity swelled with their teaching importance. 


A total of fifteen responses dealt with 
superficial handling. Responses dealing 
with the lack of attention, either to stu- 
dents in general or to the average student 
are: 


. not enough time for individual attention. 


I feel that there were certain courses based 
on the notion that we were near geniuses, 
fallen from grace, instead of young people with 
a little talent. In other words, we were uncom- 
fortable because of the lack of a gift we had 
been born without. 


Good = Curriculum 
Weaknesses 


Features—Course 


Whereas categories dealing with favor- 








cept the thesis that a “yes” response is a “passive” 
response and that it is “easier” to agree than 
to disagree. Only when circumstances become 
sufficiently “unsatisfactory” do we take the “hard” 
way and disagree. Thus greater crystallization of 
reaction would be more likely in negative re- 
sponses than in affirmative ones. 
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able and _ unfavorable instructional 
aspects centered attention on teaching 
personnel, the present pair is concerned 
with subject matter, course offerings, and 
types of training. Undoubtedly there is 
a close relationship between these four 
major categories. 

The members of the present pair, al- 
though considered together here, are not 
entirely analogous. The first is more in- 
clusive than the second. In connection 
with affirmative responses, graduates 
commented most frequently on _ the 
“creative and artistic aspects” and then 
on the “well-roundedness” of their speech 
background. Illustrative of these two 
headings are: 

. . . because I enjoy art and beauty and found 


opportunity for its expression in that part of 
my speech training. 


The “well-roundedness” of my speech training. 


Statements pertaining to the wide variety 
of courses offered tie in with “well- 
roundedness.” Courses with good ma- 
terial content or which were well organ- 
ized were commented on in such state- 
ments as: 

They were compact and information easily ab- 

sorbed and well retained. 


Excellent organization meant that even now 
certain principles are indeed applicable. 


More frequently, however, the course or 
courses were simply described as “inter- 
esting” or “good” and more specific com- 
ments left to negative answers. 
Negative statements were greater in 
number. Most of the sub-headings here 
tend, by meaning or implication, to fall 
into the category: “Not well organized.” 
Actually there were only seventeen re- 
sponses thus classified including such 
comments as “poor organization,” “not 
well organized,” and “lack of organiza- 
tion.” However, to see the picture in its 
broader aspects, the twelve answers classi- 
fied under ‘““Too much repetition of ma- 


terial,” the twenty-five answers under 
“Didn't learn enough for time spent,” 
and the two responses dealing with “Un- 
necessary assignments and _ reading” 
should be added. Comments such as: 


Too much chance of repetition of material in 
several classes. 


Needless repetition of material in courses. 


would indicate that for some students 
organization of a particular course or of 
a sequence of courses was not considered 
adequate. Responses such as: 


Things seemed haphazard. 


. . . because it was just dabbling . . . another 
waste. 


also contain such an implication, One of 
the more revealing comments among 
negative responses stated: 
Often two courses taken at the same time used 
different terminology for the same things and 
were thus confusing. . . . In an exam I could 


never remember which of two definitions for 
a speech term I was to use. 


Groups which were excluded from a 
“poor-organization” label (and even here 
the meaning is elastic) were listed under 
the headings: “Too technical; mechani- 
cal,” “Uninteresting,” and “Soon for- 
gotten.” 


Occupational Life 


Data which concern the categories re- 
lated to occupational life were accumu- 
lated primarily in connection with 
answers to Questions 5 and 6. Forty- 
seven affirmative statements fall into the 
categories: “I teach this subject” and 
“Useful in teaching.” Since many of the 
respondents are or were teachers, it is to 
be expected that these would be large 
cific as to course. Closely allied to these, 
although classified separately, are the 
responses dealing with assistance in 
extra-curricular work and those classified 
under “Has helped me to help students.” 

Responses classified as “Helpful in 
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daily work or profession” give little hint 
as to what the occupation may be. They 
are to be distinguished, however, from 
responses under “Proved practical; use it 
now” by the fact that the latter do not 
even make clear whether the usefulness 
is in connection with occupational life 
or simply in everyday living. Other re- 
sponses are more specifically stated and 
tell of training which has proved useful 
in radio work, in business, or in a named 
profession. 

Negative responses, although fewer in 
number, tend to follow a pattern that is 
similar to affirmative answers. Examples 
are not cited because the headings as 
worded are considered representative. 


Psychological Attitudes 


Here affirmative responses usually fell 
into one of two general thought patterns. 
Either the student had an interest in the 
field or some part of it which was of long 
standing, or the subject matter proved 
to consist of work he enjoyed, liked to 
do, or had an aptitude for. Responses 
classified under the headings: “I liked 
them best” or “I enjoyed” were near 
replicas of the wording of the headings. 
Responses classified under “Consists of 
work IJ like to do” were more specific and 
frequently indicated the part of the 
course or field liked. Responses under 
“Intensely interested in field” ranged 
from mere statements of an interest in 
the subject to comments inferring the 
existence of a pre-university interest. For 
example: 

. . this was the phase in which I was most 
interested. 

I've loved it since I was fifteen, and likely I'll 

just go on. 


Some negative responses classified 


under “Lack of interest in subject; hate 
it” tend to reinforce the observation 
made in connection with favorable com- 
ments that there may have been a pre- 


university attitude which influenced 


respondents’ opinions, The significance 
to students of aptitude as a factor in 
their evaluations is seen in such negative 
statements as: 


. . . because I wasn’t adept in it. 
This was not natural to me... 
No ability... 


Lack of aptitude for this subject. 


Evidence that the student was aware that 
failure in accomplishment colored his 
attitude toward the course is also seen in 
negative responses classified under “Diffi- 
cult for me; didn’t have background.” 
These comments are typical of this 
group: 


It may have been due to my inability to grasp 
the subject matter that I couldn’t become in- 
terested in it. 


I had no early training along that line so it 
was difficult for me. 


Examples of 
under “Disliked 
teacher” are: 


classified 
course; 


statements 
content of 


... because although I like the clash of opinion, 
I don’t like the feeling of contest in a debate. 


. instructor was dogmatic and . . . did not 
have a pleasing personality that is conducive 
to schoolroom learning. 
Responses classified under “Shyness; in- 
creased sense of inferiority” are more 
specific and ally themselves more closely 
to the instructor or another individual 
rather than to course subject matter. 
Such are: 

. . . because [name of instructor] terrified most 

of the students, myself included .. . it was 


such a strain to get ready . . . an unnecessary 
strain it seems to me. 


Every Day Business of Living 


The majority of answers classified 
under these headings were gathered from 
replies to Questions 5 and 6. Fifty-six 
were affirmative and thirty-three were 
negative. If responses classified under 
the major category: Has Been Applicable 
to Social Life were included in this pair 
of categories, then the ratio of affirmative 
to negative statements would be approxi- 
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mately three to one. These major cate- 
gories are in a sense related to those 
dealing with Occupational Life and 
Practical-Impractical Aspects of Train- 
ing. 

Of the seventeen responses classified 
under the heading: “Applicable in 
everyday life,” the following are con- 
sidered representative: 


These things are important in our everyday 
life. 


. . . because they helped to train me for the 
everyday life I’m living now. 


Useful for any one, any time, any place. 
Responses classified under “Helps in 
contacts with people” and “Helpful in 
conversations” may be used to amplify 


the preceding comments. Responses such 
as: 


. invaluable just in daily conversations. 


Helpful in meeting new people. 


together with those classified under 
“Useful in teaching or handling my 
own children or others,” further show 
the degree to which respondents find 
their training to be of assistance in daily 
living. The seven responses under “Helps 
understand people and affairs,” sug- 
gested that the training mentioned 
assisted the student to become an indi- 
vidual with more “understanding” of 
mankind and the world-at-large. Re- 
sponses listed under “Helpful” were the 
least informative, as they lacked 
specificity either in wording or by 
inference. 

Negative responses were classified 
under four headings differing principally 
in wording rather than meaning. These 
negative answers were generally vague 
and proved to be the least informative 
of any connected with any of the major 
categories. Such answers as: 


. .. because to date I’ve had no need to use it. 


Seems to be of no use in my life. 
Not used in everyday life. 


are characteristic. 


Application to Social Life 


Thirty-one responses were credited to 
this major category. There is little 
doubt, as will be seen from statements 
quoted, that a successful social life is 
important to the persons responding. 
Sample responses are: 

Found it helpful in community players’ work 

in the town in which I now live. 


. .. and thereby spent many pleasant educa- 
tional hours, and’ made many new social con- 
tacts. 


. . - because of the training to be able to enter- 

tain. 
It is intimated in responses that speech 
as a hobby or avocation can make easier 
the problem of finding friends in new 
surroundings. Insofar as the particular 
respondents are concerned, their state- 
ments seem to indicate that speech train- 
ing has opened for them channels for 


‘meeting people and for making friends 


that might otherwise have been closed 
to them or have been passed by un- 
noticed. 


Development of the Individual 

This major category is closely allied 
to successful every day living and to pro- 
fessional life. A total of thirty-two re- 
sponses specifically mentioned that 
speech training had contributed to the 
respondent's feeling of poise and self- 
confidence. The importance of this can 
be seen in such responses as: 


... helpful in acquiring the poise and gracious- 
ness helpful in every day life. 


. . . helped to acquire poise and “assuredness,” 
therefore advance myself. 


Those courses that made me unafraid to meet 
and speak to people . . 


The self-confidence I gained . . . I was a very 

timid child. 

Other types of psychological develop- 
ment are shown in the responses classi- 
fied under “Helped develope me as an 
individual,” a category in which training 
as a personality aid is recognized. The 
following are representative: 





. made me a better coordinated individual. 
. . and developed what personality I possess. 


They helped me understand myself and adjust 
myself all around. 


This training helped me understand and ex- 
press a feeling about life that resulted in my 
own better adjustment to life situations and 
to speech situations. 

Other aspects of individual develop- 
ment singled out for comment are speech 
development, thinking power, and cul- 
tural development. Responses under 
“Helped me improve my speech habits” 
took the form of: 

... helped me generally in expressing myself. 

. .. taught me how to use my voice effectively. 


Those classified under “Taught me how 
to think” included: 
. taught me to see both sides of an argu- 
ment, think logically ... . 
. . . developed within me the ability to be a 
clear thinker .. . 
Representative responses classified under 
“Enriched my cultural life” are: 


. .. they have made my life richer . . . by in- 


creasing my enjoyment .... 


It is a good cultural course. 


Administrative Weaknesses 


There were sixty-nine responses classi- 
fied under this major category which is 
made up entirely of negative statements. 
Affirmative comments which might have 
paralleled negative ones were usually so 
worded as to classify them under some 
other heading. For example, statements 
dealing with effective guidance usually 
were associated with a particular person 
and were classified under Favorable In- 
structional Aspects. Again, the headings: 
“We got a well-rounded speech back- 
ground” and “Great variety of subjects 
offered” were grouped under Good Cur- 
riculum Features. Statements were classi- 
fied under the present major category 
when they appeared to deal particularly 
with problems for the administration of 
a department to consider. 
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“Should 


Statements classified under 
Start speech work sooner” expressed the 
opinion that department offerings should 
be open to freshmen, while statements 
under “Not enough concentration of 
effort” expressed the idea that there were 
too many requirements or that courses 
came too late or were too scattered to 
permit adequate specialization. Three 
statements will illustrate: 

I would like to have begun my speech training 

in my freshman year. 


I sometimes wonder if there have to be so 
many required courses. To get all the courses 
I wanted, the type of work I wanted, plus the 
required courses, I had to go to summer 
school .... 


. . Was taken so late that there was no time for 

more of it. 

Other administrative problems are 
shown in comments classified under “‘In- 
adequate provision for previous training 
or ability,” and were often specilic as to 
remedy. Examples of these are: 


There should be entrance or attainment 
chs. . i> ' 


Those who have had a year or two of speech 
in high school should not be required to take 
the fundamental courses. 
Statements classified under ‘Not enough 
allied basic material” or “New or addi- 
tional offerings needed” contained vari- 
ous suggestions regarding the enrichment 
of the training program. Statements 
under “Should be required” dealt with 
courses which the particular respondent 
deemed essential and which might, un- 
less required, be missed by the student. 
Two examples have been chosen which 
are illustrative of those classified under 
“Lack of proper student guidance”: 


Lack of direction, poor advisers. 


Need for more discussion and talk with in- 
structors in speech so that they can advise you 
as to courses to concentrate on most likely to be 
of use to one—considering one’s abilities— 
rather than leaving it up to judgement of stu- 
dent. 


General 


This major category is made up of a 
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series of miscellaneous items. Although 
responses appear to be almost equally 
divided between negative and affirmative 
statements, on further examination of 
the tables it will be seen that this is not 
exactly correct. A number of statements 
received in reply to negative questions 
are really affirmative responses because 
they say, in. effect: “There were no weak 
features, I liked everything. Everything 
was useful.” 

Statements in which a respondent men- 
tioned a WHAT without giving a WHY 
were classified under this category, as 
were statements worded to the effect that 
the WHAT was “least,” “strong,” 
“liked,” or “useful.” Finally, if a state- 
ment failed to fit under any other cate- 
gory, either because of obscurity in word- 
ing, lack of agreement on the part of 
sorters, or no available heading, then it 
was placed in the “Miscellaneous” head- 
ing under this category. 


WHAT CATEGORIES 


Of the responses recorded under major 
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WHAT categories, 51.5 per cent were in 
connection with affirmative questions 
and 48.5 per cent in connection with 
negative ones; 71.8 per cent of the state- 
ments pertaining to the major WHAT 
categories were classified under: Field 
Named. The remaining responses were 
divided among the categories as follows: 


10.7% Speech in General 
8.2% Some Speech 
8.1% What under Why 
1.2% Extra-Curricular 


Of the statements pertaining to Speech 
in General, six out of ten were recorded 
in connection with negative questions. 
Training not Practical, Unfavorable In- 
structional Aspects, Course Weaknesses, 
and Administrative Weaknesses were the 
major WHY categories most frequently 
associated with this WHAT category. 

The responses recorded under Some 
Speech were evenly divided between 
affirmative and negative questions. Of the 
statements included under the category: 
What under Why, nearly six out of ten 
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Fic. 2. Total frequencies recorded for major WHY categories in connection with responses to 


Questions 1-6 Classified under particular fields, 
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TABLE VII 


RANK-ORDER OF FIELDS WITH PERCENTAGES BASED ON TOTAL FREQUENCIES, TOTAL AFFIRMATIVE 
FREQUENCIES, AND TOTAL NEGATIVE FREQUENCIES RECORDED FOR PARTICULAR FIELDS 














Rank Total =. . Affirmative = _—_—_—_—_—s“ Negative — 
2 ‘Field No. % Field No. % Field No.  % 
1 B 247 20.3 B 216 30.1 E 118 22.5 
2 H 219 18.0 H 135 18.8 Cc 112 22.3 
3 Cc 186 15.3 G 83 11.6 H 84 16.7 
4 E 137 11.2 Cc 74 10.3 F 40 8.0 
5 G 123 10.1 I 72 10.0 G 40 8.0 
6 I 87 7.1 F 41 5.7 A 36 7.2 
7 F 81 6.6 A 37 5.2 B 31 6.2 
8 A 73 6.0 D 35 4:9 D 31 6.2 
a 2) ee ee a: aa 15 3.0 
Total 1219 100.0 717 100.0 502 100.0 





were from answers to affirmative ques- 
tions. As has been suggested earlier, it is 
believed that at times these affirmative 
responses indicated what the respondent 
considered desirable or undesirable 
rather than the extent to which he was 
of the opinion it existed. 

The major WHAT category: Field 
Named has been broken down into nine 
fields and a distribution of the frequen- 
cies is shown in Figure 2. A total of 1219 
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frequencies was recorded for these fields. 
Of these, 58.2 per cent were affirmative 
and 41.2 per cent were negative. The 
rank-order of fields in terms of total 
frequencies, total affirmative frequen- 
cies, and total negative frequencies re- 
corded for named fields 
Table VII. 

As will be seen from Figure 3, propor- 
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tionately, in terms of the number of 
individuals believed to have studied in 
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Fic. 3. Answers to Questions 1-6 classified in terms of particular fields with percentages 
based on number of individuals believed to have studied in the field (See Fig. 2 for explana- 


tions of base symbols). 
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the field, responses were not distributed 
evenly among all fields.'® 


Fietp “A’’—FUNDAMENTALS 


The entire group surveyed completed 
one or both of the courses which com- 
prise this field. Thirty-seven responses 
were classified under major affirmative 
WHY categories and thirty-six under 
major negative WHY categories. In the 
answers to affirmative questions, students 
commented on opportunities afforded 
them in this field for participation and 
practical experience, on the excellence of 
their teacher, and on the use which they 
made of the training personally or in 
connection with occupational and social 
life. 

More answers pertaining to this field 
were classified under the major WH‘ 
categories: Unfavorable Instructional 
Aspects and Course Weaknesses than 
under any other affirmative or negative 
categories. Some respondents were of the 
opinion that “the lectures lacked subject 
matter, were not examples of good de- 
livery, and were not coordinated with 
the material being used in practice ses- 
sion.” Other respondents implied that 
graduate assistants in charge of sections 
were evidently indifferent to the activi- 
ties of the class. Several respondents 
stated that they found the work too ele- 
mentary and repetitious. In this connec- 
tion, it must be noted that a large num- 
ber of the group had completed speech 
courses in high school. 

Proportionately, this field was men- 
tioned less frequently than any other 

*In considering data pertaining to fields, it 
should be remembered that the great majority of 
respondents were women and that department 
requirements are such that unless an exception 
is made the student must complete two courses 
in field “A,” and at least one course in fields 
“B” or “G,” “C,” “E,” “I,” and in addition, for 
B.S. candidates, “F.” Fields “D,” “F,” and “I” 
consist of one course; field “A,” two courses; 


fiields “E” and “G,” three courses; field ‘“B,” 
four courses; and fields “C” and “H,” five courses. 


field. Some answers possibly suggest 
reasons for the general apathy to the 
field on the part of respondents. One 
respondent listing the field gave as a 
reason that the work was “not essential 
or practical.” Another respondent stated 
his opinion realistically: 
I realize the beginner is usually over-anxious 
to get his teeth in his subject and would enjoy 
waiving the duller items that lead up to it. 
Nevertheless, I still believe a great deal of it 


was unnecessary and not presented in an inter- 
esting manner. 


FrELD “B’’—INTERPRETATION 


A total of 149 persons are believed to 
have pursued work in this field. More 
responses were classified under major 
WHY categories in this field than were 
recorded in connection with any other 
field. The great majority of responses 
(seven to one) were received in response 
to affirmative questions. More than twice 
as many were classified here under the 
category: Favorable Instructional Aspects 
than were recorded in connection with 
any other field. Teaching personnel was 
frequently mentioned either by name or 
in connection with particular courses. 

Responses laud the “excellent advice 
and criticism in interpretation courses” 
and state that the work was “inter- 
esting, stimulating, and achieved 
what it set out to do.” The field is cited 
as “well-planned, well-coordinated, and 
well-directed,” and as _ concentrating 
emphasis on the growth of the indi- 
vidual. By some it is believed that in 
interpretation classes “a new insight into 
my personality” was attained, while 
others stated that “it was in that work 
that I ‘found’ myself.” 

The contribution of this field to occu- 
pational life, everyday living, and social 
life is commented upon by numerous 
students. The field is recognized as con- 
tributing to enrichment of cultural 
background. 

If the forcefulness with which opinions 








were expressed is indicative of the degree 
to which a respondent had been affected, 
then it would seem clear that as a whole 
a greater impression was made on stu- 
dents pursuing work in this field than 
in any other field of speech. 

Personality within the field appears to 
have been the dominant note, and this 
has resulted in strong unfavorable as well 
as favorable reactions on the part of 
alumni. Two statements have been se- 
lected to show the strength of responses 
classified under negative major WHY 
categories: 


. . . | was scared to death of the teacher, and 
before that it was the field I was most inter- 
ested in. 


[The person] was antagonistic from the first 
day of class to the last. Had a sense of com- 
plete failure and inferiority in [the person’s] 
presence. 
The comment was made that in some 
classes within this field class hours were 
not well organized, time was wasted, and 
the person in charge monopolized per- 
formance time at the expense of students. 
These negative quotations and reac- 
tions, although forceful in nature, repre- 
sent the minority opinion. There is, how- 
ever, no reason evident to the writer to 
suggest intentional bias on the part of 
respondents who expressed themselves so 
strongly. Rather, their answers would 
seem to add further weight to the impor- 
tance of the role which the personality of 
the teacher plays within the classroom. 
The influence of the personal element is 
so apparent throughout most responses 
for this field that it is not possible to 
determine to what extent the field in 
itself, detached from teaching personnel, 
is considered important. 


FieLp ‘‘C’’—PuBLic ADDRESS 


All but four individuals included in 
the survey are believed to have com- 
pleted one or more courses in this field.*° 


™” Because of the varied nature of these courses, 
the tables do not necessarily give a clear state- 
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More responses were classified under the 
major WHY category: Development of 
the Individual than under any other 
affirmative category. In these statements 
respondents recognized this field as pro- 
viding opportunities for mental disci- 
pline, and for the development of 
“poise, control, and better speech 
habits.” A number of respondents con- 
curred in the opinion that training 
which they received in this field was use- 
ful “in every day life, both socially and 
in business.” 

More responses dealing with this field 
were classified under negative major 
WHY categories than under affirmative 
categories. As might be expected, the 
great majority of these negative answers 
pertained to Argumentation-Debate- 
Persuasion, which comprise the courses 
in this field required for the major. Some 
respondents stated that they had “no 
desire for verbal combat” and that they 
did not like “the artificiality of the de- 
bate situation”; others, that the training 
was “too theoretical to be of much help 
in the actual field of high school speech 
work” and that “sometimes the teachers 
themselves didn’t exhibit the techniques 
they taught.” 

From answers it is apparent that some 
students are of the opinion that they 
would have preferred class emphasis on 
discussion techniques which are less for- 
malized than those connected with de- 
bate. If a generalization were to be made 
about responses associated with this 
field, it would seem to be this: There is 
some difference of opinion among the 
group surveyed regarding the efficacy of 
formalized debate training. This type of 
work apparently encounters numerous 





ment of the opinion of respondents on the work 
which they completed, At the bottom of Tables 
I to VI is to be found a breakdown of the field 
in terms of the number of different individuals 
answering a question and naming Argumenta- 
tion-Debate-Persuasion, Public Speaking, or 
Field in General. 
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psychological barriers. The group is gen- 
erally agreed concerning the desirability 
of the contribution made by opportuni- 
ties for self-expression, discussion, and 
criticism. There is some indication of 
need for experimentation in presenta- 
tional methods and course content. 


FIELD “D’’—RADIO 


Fewer responses were classified under 
major WHY categories in connection 
with this field than in connection with 
any other field. Perhaps the fact that 
this field is generally limited to one 
course is in part responsible for the small 
number of responses. A total of 131 indi- 
viduals are believed to have completed 
the undergraduate course. 

Material received from respondents 
arranged itself rather evenly between 
affirmative and negative categories. 
Under major affirmative WHY cate- 
gories are found, principally, comments 
dealing with favorable psychological fac- 
tors, applications of the work to occupa- 
tional life, and miscellaneous remarks 
pertaining to developmental aspects and 
curriculum features. 

Under major negative WHY categories 
are to be found comments suggesting that 
a more realistic approach would have 
been appreciated, opinions regarding 
course content and teaching personnel, 
and requests for more offerings. 

Because answers received which per- 
tain to this field are so scattered among 
various WHY categories, and: because of 
the general wording of many of the 
responses, the writer is unable to detect 
evidence of trends in the opinions of 
respondents. 


Fretp “E’’—BAsic SCIENCES?! 


A total of 148 persons are believed to 
have pursued work in this field. Affirma- 
* This field is composed of a series of courses 


which have little in common so far as the par- 
ticular subject matter is concerned. Consequent- 
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tive responses were scattered among 
several categories. More responses were 
classified under negative major WHY 
categories in connection with this field 
than in connection with any other field. 
The reverse of this is true for affirmative 
major WHY categories. 

The work is considered by respondents 
as “difficult,” “technical,” and in some 
instances “mechanical.” Some seemed to 
favor reducing, in scope, the content of 
some of the courses so as to provide more 
opportunity for concentration of atten- 
tion; others thought that more effort 
should be made to increase the apparent 
functionalism of the work and to con- 
nect theory more closely with felt needs 
of undergraduate students. It is the opin- 
ion of respondents, that whenever pos- 
sible, course content should be arranged 
to provide for a maximum of motivation 
that comes from stimulating presenta- 
tion, and the work should be graduated 
sO as to encourage interest and incentive 
that arise from mastery and evident 
achievement. 


FIELD ‘“‘F’’—SPEECH EDUCATION 


More difficulty was experienced in 
classifying statements in connection with 
this field than with statements classified 
under any other heading. From the word- 
ing of responses, it is not always possible 
to tell that the respondents were referring 
to work recognized as a part of this field 
rather than to courses in the general field 
of education dealing with aspects of 
teaching. All answers pertaining to this 
field came from the B.S. group. A total 
of 106 individuals are believed to have 
completed work dealing with the teach- 





ly, there is some doubt in the writer’s mind as to 
the clarity with which the tables convey the 
respondent’s opinion of the particular work 
which he may have pursued in this field. At the 
bottom of Tables I to VI is a breakdown of the 
field in terms of the number of different indi- 
viduals answering a question and naming par- 
ticular divisions of the field. 
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ing of speech, although not all of these 
individuals took the course known as 
“Teaching of Speech in High School.” 

A total of forty-one responses were 
classified under major affirmative WHY 
categories and forty under major nega- 
tive WHY categories. Affirmative an- 
swers related principally to applications 
of the work to occupational life, the 
practical nature of the training, and fa- 
vorable instructional aspects. 

Several answers classified under nega- 
tive WHY categories were particularly 
illuminating as to ways in which the 
contribution of the field might be in- 
creased. Such are the following: 

We weren’t given enough practice teachirfg 


and visiting of schools other than our own 
‘practice school. 


One weak feature might be doing practice 
teaching . . . where the intelligence of the 
students is far above average—then getting out 
in the teaching field only to find that that 
type of student is rare. 


. inadequately supervised. Mine wasn’t at 
OE 044-0 


. . « it was all a matter of records. I never 
got the feel of influencing the students and 
helping them which would have been an im- 
petus. 


There were many theories developed in class 
that were never tried in our high school 
classes. 


Responses which were received indi- 


cate a general “esprit de corps” on the 
part of former students toward this field. 


FIELD “G’’—CorRECTION 


A total af 123 responses were recorded 
under major WHY categories in connec- 
tion with this field, eighty-three affirma- 
tive and forty negative. Responses do 
not tend to group themselves under cer- 
tain headings to the same degree as do 
responses for some of the other fields. 
More statements were classified under 
the affirmative major WHY categories: 
Favorable Instructional Aspects and Ap- 
plications to Occupational Life than un- 
der any other headings. 

For some respondents this field pro- 


vides the satisfaction which comes from 
being in a position to administer to 
others and observe their reactions. Com- 
ments were made regarding the genial 
fellowship and intellectual integrity of 
teaching personnel. 

Negative responses referred to several 
aspects of the field. Some respondents 
felt they had not received sufficient train- 
ing or experience to be competent pro- 
fessionally. Others felt that too much 
time was devoted to a-typical cases at 
the expense of time which might have 
been concentrated on methodology for 
handling types of cases the correctionist 
more frequently encounters. Others made 
note of the highly specialized nature of 
the work or of their lack of interest in the 
field. A total of eighty-one individuals are 
believed to have studied in the field. 

Fietp “H"—THEATRE 

Out of 219 responses classified under 
major WHY categories in connection 
with the field, 135 were affirmative and 
84 negative. A total of 132 persons are 
believed to have pursued work in the 
theatre. This field consists of a varied 
assortment of offerings which ranges 
from courses largely academic in nature 
to courses demanding a highly specialized 
skill.22 Respondents frequently referred 
to the field in general when making 
negative responses, whereas in connec- 
tion with affirmative responses they were 
likely to refer to more restricted parts of 
the field. The tables, unless carefully 
studied, do not clearly report opinions 
regarding this field. The statements made 
in the responses, however, appear to 
indicate that many of the respondents 
“like” this field regardless of the status 
of the instruction.” 


2 At the bottom of Tables I to VI is a break- 
down to answers pertaining to this field in terms 
of number of individuals mentioning a particu- 
lar aspect, more than one aspect, or referring to 
the field in general. 

* Nearly half of the total group surveyed gave 
as a reason for majoring in speech their interest 
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Alumni respond affirmatively to the 
“opportunity for individual perform- 
ance.” This field is credited with helping 
respondents “evaluate my present study 
and reading,” and courses are found “‘use- 
ful in the theatre group I work with.” 
Teachers name parts of the field as “in- 
valuable for the extra-curricular work in 
teaching,” some speak of the “creative” 
aspects of the work, and a number of 
respondents remark on the excellence of 
certain of the personnel. More statements 
were classified under the major affirma- 
tive WHY category: Favorable Psycho- 
logical Factors than under any other 
category. Here respondents relate that 
they “liked,” “enjoyed,” were “intensely 
interested in the field,” or simply that 
this is the type of work they prefer to do. 

It seems to the writer that negative 
responses are, proportionately, more im- 
portant in connection with this field than 
with many of the others. Respondents 
speak of “too much of a tendency to 
strive for a so-called ‘professional theatre’ 
with training for a few.” Others state 
that certain persons “had a cold and un- 
welcoming attitude toward inexperienced 
and shy newcomers.” Others expressed 
regret that more opportunity was not 
provided for “average” students, because 
“in high school teaching . . . so much of 
it is play production.” Comments were 
made that “too much time was wasted,” 
“subject matter was poorly organized 
and the teaching ineffective,” “we did 
too much sitting,” “lack of enough work 
to go around,” and “frequently the in- 
structor didn’t arrive.” 

It is evident from these and similar 
statements that this is one of three fields 





in theatre. A greater number of persons par- 
ticipated in this type of work in high school 
than in any other speech activity. It is possible 
that more respondents had a well-established at- 
titude toward this field before they reached the 
University than toward any other field of speech. 
No courses in this field are required for the 
major. 


where there were clashes in personality. 
Some members of the personnel were not 
considered emotionally well-adjusted. 
The general impression is that respond- 
ents “like” the field and consider the 
work important but spotty and incon- 
sistent. 


FieELp “I’’—Voice TRAINING 


A total of eighty-seven responses were 
credited to this field. This figure repre- 
sents a fewer number of responses, pro- 
portionately in terms of number of per- 
sons believed to have pursued work in 
the field, than were received for most 
fields. The great majority of statements 
were classified under affirmative major 
WHY categories. This field is recognized 
as offering opportunity for the improve- 
ment of speech habits, for the develop- 
ment of the individual, and for the ac- 
quiring of poise and self-confidence. A 
number of respondents have found their 
work here to be useful in everyday and 
occupational life. Teaching personnel 
is named more particularly by some of 
the older graduates than by the more 
recent graduates. 

Responses classified under negative 
WHY categories are so scattered that 
they hardly merit attention. All but five 
members of the sample are believed to 
have completed the course which com- 
prises this field and which is required for 
the major. 


IV. Discussion 


In a study such as this, it is only natu- 
ral to question the reliability of data pre- 
sented. Specifically, did individuals sur- 
veyed tell the truth? If they were asked 
to complete the questionnaire again, 
would they say essentially the same thing? 

While no statistical evidence is avail- 
able, the writer is of the opinion that 
these free responses possess a high degree 
of reliability. Respondents had nothing 
to lose from telling the truth, nor any- 
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thing to gain. For the majority of indi- 
viduals surveyed, neither their economic 
nor professional well-being appears to 
be affected by an agency of the Univer- 
sity. While members of the group are 
sentimentally devoted to their alma ma- 
ter, this very attachment, it is believed, 
would be conducive to earnest participa- 
tion in a project designed to make that 
alma mater even more attractive.** 

The writer is aware, of course, that 
some individuals may have been less 
“frank” in their replies than others. 
However, if the general tone conveyed 
by the replies to questionnaires, when 
considered as separate entities, is indica- 
tive of the degree of frankness of the 
respondent, then the writer and those 
who handled the blanks with him are 
justified in believing that a large ma- 
jority of respondents were surprisingly 
frank.?5 

Since the study is concerned with opin- 
ion, and facts are arrived at only infer- 
entially, the measure of validity is de- 
termined by the measure of reliability. 
That is, if the individuals surveyed gave 
a consistent, true statement, then there 
can be little question regarding the va- 
lidity of that statement as representative 
of the respondent’s opinion. 

As has been stated previously, opinions 
gathered do not appear to cancel one 


*Out of twenty-eight notes and letters re- 
ceived in connection with the study, only one 
suggested that respondents would hesitate to be 
truthful. The others expressed interest in the 
study and a desire to be helpful in every way 
possible, offered apologies for not being able 
to send more specific data, or conveyed a com- 
mendable spirit of frankness and integrity on 
the part of the respondent. 

* With some respondents perhaps there was 
a tendency to rationalize likes or dislikes, etc., 
by repeating stereotyped criticisms whether they 
applied or not. However, great care seems to 
have been taken by respondents in completing 
the blank. Only three respondents used pencil 
in filling out their questionnaires. Respondents 
filled out the blanks neatly, in spite of the fact 
that answers had to be crowded into small spaces. 
In some instances they supplied as many as three 
extra sheets of single spaced typewritten data. 


another insofar as affirmative and nega- 
tive WHY responses are concerned. Al- 
though total affirmative and negative 
responses classified under major WHY 
categories were roughly equal in number, 
the writer believes that these two sets 
of responses tend to reinforce one an- 
other in revealing criteria used by re- 
spondents when evaluating their under- 
graduate speech training. For example, 
one person might conclude that a course 
had “good organization” whereas another 
person who took the course the same 
semester from the same instructor might 
be of the opinion that the organization 
of the course was “weak.” Disagreement 
among individuals in their reactions to 
a given situation is to be anticipated. 
However, the significance here of organi- 
zation as a criterion for evaluation by 
these respondents is not dissolved by their 
difference in opinion. 

While great similarity was noted in 
the expression of criteria, considerable 
variation was found in the way they were 
valued. For instance, one respondent 
might list a particular course as “liked 
best” because of the “knowledge” of the 
instructor. This same individual might 
also have noted that the instructor was 
“antagonistic.” Another student, while 
recognizing the “knowledge” of the in- 
structor, might list the course as “liked 
least’”’ because the instructor was “‘antago- 
nistic.” 

For a true valuation of these WHY 
responses, as well as of the WHAT re- 
sponses collected in this study, we must 
turn to the administrator, teacher, and 
instructional expert. Working coopera- 
tively, it is their task to weigh and rein- 
terpret the “consumer’s” opinions in 
their effort to appraise and improve edu- 
cational experience. Without attempt- 
ing to invade the province of these three 
agencies, the writer believes that the data 
which were collected substantiate the 
following observations: 
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(1) These graduates regard with sober 
interest the business of living. They look 
to the college to provide them with ex- 
periences that will make them better 
fitted to meet each day's problems. In- 
stead of thinking of a university as a 
center for traditional training, they be- 
lieve that a university should present a 


training that is functional and utili- 


tarian. Although these individuals may 
be a select group mentally, and in educa- 
tional background, they recognize that 
they are living in an “average” world 
and want to know how to deal more 
effectively with the society which sur- 
rounds them. While they are intelligently 
curious and believe that breadth of train- 
ing is desirable, they do not seek knowl- 
edge primarily for knowledge’s sake. 

(2) The further development of the 
individual as a well-adjusted social being 
seems to be one of the important contri- 
butions that speech training can make. 
Respondents express their deep apprecia- 
tion for opportunities which they found 
in speech which increased their poise, 
self-confidence, and facility in social in- 
tercourse. They believe that the ability 
to express one’s self with clarity, distinct- 
ness, and aptness, facilitates personal de- 
velopment. Opportunities for growth 
which come from the equitable synthesis 
of intellectual and emotional behavior 
would seem to be the key for programs 
designed to develop the social compe- 
tence of the individual. As a corollary 
for these programs, skillful guidance and 
sympathetic comradeship must be avail- 
able. 

(3) The field of theatre appears to 
hold an enviable place in the minds of 
many of these graduates. In spite of 
recognized instructional and course weak- 
nesses in this field, many respondents 
stated that they “like the field, always 
have, and probably always will.” With 
this in mind, it would seem desirable 
to utilize to the fullest the motivation 


inherent in this field when providing for 
developmental experiences for speech 
majors. With a program that “welcomes” 
the less able and still provides a challenge 
for the more talented, there is great need 
for teaching personnel who are emotion- 
ally mature and well-adjusted, unified 
personalities. 

(4) If the majority of the people 
trained by a department are women who 
use their training professionally only for 
a limited period of time, then careful 
consideration must be given before 
launching individuals on a series of edu- 
cational experiences which are highly 
specialized in nature.*® 

(5) The instructor may be a more 
important factor in the educational pro- 
cedure than some have heretofore real- 
ized. He appears to be important not 
only in terms of his capacity as a medium 
for the exchange of information and 
ideas, but also in terms of his effective- 
ness as a personality. Responses indicate 
that contact with the instructor as a per- 
sonality is one of the most important 
aspects of the student’s college experi- 
ence. Personalities in the classroom fre- 
quently transcend subject matter in im- 
portance. At times personalities virtually 
become subject matter. Respondents be- 
lieve that the personality in the classroom 
can do them infinite good or much 
harm. 

(6) Although respondents place great 
emphasis on the personality of the in- 
structor, they are also sensitive to teach- 
ing procedures. They respond favorably 
to neat organization, and to class meet- 
ings which have both pace and purpose. 
While respondents want opportunities 


* From data gathered but not included in the 
report, it is believed that the majority of the 
respondents were married within two years after 
graduation. Most of the individuals who used 
their speech training professionally did so as 
classroom teachers. From data which they sup- 
plied, it would seem that generally they held 
positions where speech activities were only a 
part of their daily routine. 
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for participation, they also wish leader- 
ship from instructors who are thoroughly 
imbued with their subject, possess skill 
in delivery, are cognizant of the factors 
of attention and learning, and are willing 
to prepare carefully for EACH class 


presentation. 
In conclusion, it must be remembered 
that the present investigation was 


thought of as introductory. As such it 
has inherent weaknesses. The study is 
too comprehensive in scope, and at the 
same time it is too restricted in nature. 
The study needs to be supplemented by 
other investigations aiming to collect 
opinions and to learn criteria used by 
other respondents when evaluating their 
undergraduate speech training. We need 
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to study groups while they are in school, 
both majors and non-majors, and to learn 
their evaluations of both speech and 
non-speech experiences. We need to know 
more about student backgrounds, what 
happens to students after they leave the 
university, and how their opinions 
change. We need to know more about the 
inter-action of personalities within the 
classroom. 

In the meantime, however, trends 
shown in the present study may be of 
value to those in authority when con- 
sidering purposes, persons, principles, 
and other limiting conditions in connec- 
tion with a general program of evalua- 
tion of speech instruction on the college 
level. 














SPEECH FACTORS AS RELATED TO TEACHING EFFICIENCY* 


WILLIAM B. McCOARD, Lt. (j.g.), U.S.N.R. 
Western Reserve University 


S one part of its investigation, the 
Wisconsin Study of Teaching Abil- 
ity attempts to answer the question; 
What are the qualities essential to-suc- 
cess in teaching? The following study, as 
one in this co-operative series, was de- 
signed to investigate, under controlled 
experimental conditions, the relationship 
of speech to teaching efficiency. 

The belief that good speech is im- 
portant to efficient teaching has been 
stated by many educators from Quin- 
tilian to the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Common sense may suggest that 
varying ability in speech (ability to com- 
municate) renders teachers more or less 
able to convey the “heritage of the 
past.” Modern psychological theory can 
be used ‘to give plausible explanation 
and substantiation, Still, can it be dem- 
onstrated in a scientifically controlled 
study that effectiveness in speech is sig- 
nificantly related to efficiency in teach- 
ing? Can it be demonstrated in such a 
manner as to further justify the action 
of teacher-training institutions in re- 
quiring speech tests and speech classes 
for prospective teachers? Can it be shown 
that speech tests may be helpful to 
boards of education and superintendents 
in making their selection from appli- 
cants for teaching positions? 

In order to establish the relation of 
speech to teaching, two reliable criteria 
are needed: (1) a reliable criterion of 
teaching efficiency, and (2) a reliable 
measure of speech effectiveness. To the 
casual observer this may seem simple: 

* This study is a condensation of a disserta- 
tion submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in speech at the University of Wisconsin. It 
is one of a series of studies organized by Pro- 


fessor A. S. Barr of the Department of Education 
to determine the factors of efficient teaching. 





Any student knows whether his teacher 
is any good, and certainly the superin- 
tendent ought to know how good his 
teachers are; and, again, any person in 
an audience is a judge of the effective- 
ness of a speaker. But this simplicity 
breaks down under careful study. Meas- 
urements of teaching and speaking effec- 
tiveness are difficult to obtain with any 
degree of objective accuracy. The fol- 
lowing will indicate the attempts made 
to solve these problems for this study. 


I. THE CRITERION OF TEACHING 
EFFICIENCY 

In order to study any of the qualities 
essential to success in teaching it is 
necessary first to determine which teach- 
ers are successful, and to what degree 
they are successful. The criterion of the 
Wisconsin Study of Teaching Ability— 
based upon a composite of certain de- 
sirable pupil gains—is accepted for the 
present study as being the best measure 
of teaching efficiency yet developed. 

The most recent application of this 
criterion, which also involved the largest 
number of teachers, was used and re- 
ported by L. H. Mathews.’ The rating 
of the group of teachers in terms of this 
criterion offered an unusual opportu- 
nity to study the teachers in terms of 
speech. 

In addition to the principal criterion 
of teaching efficiency, a supervisory rat- 
ing of these teachers was used. This 
rating was a composite of the standard 


*“Qualities Associated with Teaching Effi- 
ciency,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1939. This was a study of the development of 
seventh and eighth grade pupils in forty-seven 
one-room rural Wisconsin schools. The one-room 
school was used because it was the only way 
found to eliminate the possibility of measuring 
the effects produced by other teachers. 
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scores on five rating scales,? as scored 
by R. E. Gotham. 

Of the forty-seven teachers studied by 
Mathews and Gotham, forty were pre- 
vailed upon to submit themselves to a 
speech-testing program. They formed 
the basis for this study. 


II. THE MEASUREMENT OF EFFECTIVENESS 
IN CERTAIN SPEECH FACTORS 


How can a group of teachers be 
rated as to their relative ability in 
speech? This was the next problem in 
attempting to determine the relation of 
speech to teaching efficiency. A teacher 
speaks primarily to communicate. Effec- 
tiveness in speech, then, should be 
judged only in terms of each listener 
and his reactions. However, such (indi- 
vidual) judgments are subjective and 
lack statistical reliability since some 
listeners will vary widely in their reac- 
tions. The questions arose: (1) What 
sort of tests would be suitable? (2) How 
could a suitable speech test be objecti- 
fied? 

The first step was to find or develope 
suitable materials for testing the speech 
of the teachers. The current objective 
tests and procedures developed for in- 
vestigating speech were not suitable for 
the present type of study. Most of these 
tests and procedures are concerned with 
specific, limited phases of speech (pitch, 
quality, rate, articulation, etc.), or are 
of such general inclusiveness as to bring 
in many additional non-speech factors 
(as in studies of audience reaction). 
“Good speech” is an indefinite, relative 
term which may be applied to many 
phases from excellence of muscle co- 
ordination in articulation up through 

*Almy-Sorenson Rating Scale for Teachers, 


Michigan Education Association Teachers Rating 
Card, Torgerson Diagnostic Teacher Rating 


Scale of Instruction Activities, Personality Rat- 
ing Scale, and Personal Fitness Scale. 

* Figures for these ratings were obtained from 
research done by R. E. Gotham and G. E. Carl- 
son. 








the total action-voice-language-thought- 
opinion complex, or in other words, 
from clarity of sound production through 
excellence of ideas and their communi- 
cation. Actually the “good speech” of 
a teacher includes all these phases. Thus 
a speech test of a teacher must allow for 
observation of many factors. In order to 
allow observation of a maximum num- 
ber of factors and still keep the test 
simple and practical in length, the tests 
were made up of “samples” of reading 
and speaking. 

However, tests made up of speaking 
and reading are not objective tests. So 
the next step was to determine a method 
for securing data satisfactorily objecti- 
fied as to speech ability when the test 
materials must necessarily be general 
and lacking in statistical objectivity, It 
was clear that objectification of general 
speech ability must come through the 
quantification of the opinions of a num- 
ber of competent judges by means of 
(1) numerical rating scales, and (2) com- 
posites of scores. 

Such a plan of quantification is not 
new. Rating scales have been used to get 
quantified data on many different in- 
tangibles. Because of the nature of the 
speech act, measurement of speech 
ability is dependent upon the individual 
listener and his personal reactions. Psy- 
chology explains that these personal 
reactions are dependent upon the so- 
cial- or personal-conditioning (learning 
through experience) of each individual. 
However, ‘it is observed in common ex- 
perience as well as in scientific studies 
that there is a tendency for the judg- 
ments made by groups to be somewhat 
similar rather than widely divergent. 
Significant differences may occur, but 
“central tendencies” assert themselves 
and judgments usually tend to fall into 
a “normal distribution.” Therefore a 
total accumulated score for a teacher 
represents a series of judgments reduced 
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to a numerical common denominator 
that can be used as an indication of rela- 
tive ability when considered in relation 
to the total scores of others judged in 
like manner. The total scores for a 
teacher on a single speech factor, or on 
all the factors, indicate generalized judg- 
ments that can be treated as though they 
were objective—especially if the ratings 
are made by persons who are trained 
judges of speech ability. There re- 
mained, then, (1) the adaptation or de- 
velopment of a specific plan, and (2) 
the determination of the validity and 
reliability of the tests and judgments. 


A. The Specific Plan of Measurement 


The quantification of qualitative 
judgments was accomplished through 
the use of a score sheet. A scale of 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7 permitted each judge to select 
1 to represent the poorer or poorest of 
the group according to his own impres- 
sions. The other numbers represent rela- 
tive degrees of superiority up to 7, which 
represents the better or best. This scale 
was used for rating each of fourteen 
audible speech factors on both reading 
and speaking tests. 

Quantitative measurement of speech 
ability imposed limitations. The neces- 
sity of having as rigid controls as pos- 
sible, as well as the practical considera- 
tions involved, indicated restrictions and 
procedures. The following are some of 
the main developments and activities 
that grew out of these needs: 

(1) As has been indicated, it was determined 
that the best speech test for the present purpose 
would consist of “samples” of reading and speak- 
ing. In this manner the greatest breadth of 
sampling was permitted. In order to make these 
tests suitable for comparison it was necessary to 
control the materials as far as possible, and also 
to control the length of the tests. The speech 
tests were limited to: (a) reading (c. three 
minutes) of exactly the same materials—short 
excerpts selected to test ability to respond to and 
express materials that varied in difficulty, form, 
style, and intellectual and emotional content; 


(b) speaking (c. three minutes) on a subject that 
gave opportunity for somewhat comparable re- 
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sponses—“My Preparation for Teaching”—since 
all had had somewhat comparable preparation 
for discussing this topic; and (c) a special pro- 
nunciation test developed and administered by 
the author. 

(2) It was essential that each subject take 
these tests under essentially the same conditions, 
i.e., instructions, preparation, practice, and en- 
vironment. 

(3) High quality recordings were made of the 
reading and speaking. Since “speech” includes 
many different phases, it was thought best to 
limit the study to the speech factors that could 
be heard by the judges. This method, while 
eliminating other than audible speech factors, also 
eliminated confusing non-speech or related fac- 
tors that might have affected judgments. (A 
poised, well-dressed blonde might have won 
automatic support from the “gentlemen”.) By 
limiting the stimuli, there was a better chance 
that the judges were paying attention to and 
judging the same patterns of stimulation. 

Practical considerations also made recordings 
advisable. It would have been practically im- 
possible to get the subjects together at one time 
or for a series of periods (they came from as 
far as 150 miles away). It would also have been 
practically impossible to get the large group of 
judges together at varying periods. Further- 
more, it would .have been practically impossible 
to judge accurately and comparatively with ir- 
regular time lapses. Recording also made it pos- 
sible to contro] the testing and judging set-ups 
as to physical and environmental factors such 
as procedure, equipment, and surroundings. 

As another aid to accurate judging, recording 
made it possible to hear a practically identical 
repetition of each test response. 

(4) Each record was played back twice. Three 
general factors (General Effectiveness, Com- 
munication of Ideas, and Communication of 
Emotion) were rated at the conclusion of the 
first playback; the remaining eleven more spe- 
cific factors (see list on Tables I and II), were 
rated during the second playback which fol- 
lowed immediately after the first. 

(5) The judges were 22 speech teachers who 
were believed to be competent judges for the fol- 
lowing reasons: they presented different in- 
fluences and philosophies of speech, having re- 
ceived their undergraduate training in eighteen 
different schools in twelve states; they had had 
advanced training in speech; they had had an 
average of 8.1 years of teaching; 77.3% were 
college and university teachers. 

(6) Four evenings were spent judging the rec- 
ords. The first evening was used as an orienta- 
tion period. Tests of ten teachers, who were 
comparable in many ways to the subjects under 
consideration, were presented and judged as 
though part of the regular study. The three 
following evenings were spent judging the tests 
of the forty subjects of this study in the same 
manner as the orientation group. An effort was 
made to balance the numbers of better, average, 
and poorer teachers (according to their criterion 
scores) heard each evening. 

(7) The scores for the speech factors were 
calculated as follows: (a) The scale values were 
totaled for each factor. (b) The total reading or 
speaking scores were obtained by adding all 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TEACHING CRITERION 
SCORES AND SPEECH SCORES (READING) 
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TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TEACHING CRITERION 
SCORES AND SPEECH SCORES (SPEAKING) 











Correlation Coefficients Be- 
tween Teaching Criterion 
Scores and Speech 
Scores (Reading) 


Factor 





General Effectiveness n°? 
Communication of Ideas sar? 
Communication of Emotion 45°* 
Distinctness and General 
Pronunciation Level 35° 
Pitch 34° 
Variation of Pitch 45°** 
Quality 40°* 
Variation of Quality .46** 
Volume Ha*e 
Variation of Volume 45°°* 
Rate 4s" 
Variation of Rate 46% 
Phrasing 44°* 
Variation in Phrasing PT aa 
TOTAL “—* 





"Significant at the 5% 
(.$1). 

** Significant at the 1% level of significance 
(.40). 


level of significance 


these factor scores. (c) A total of the combined 
reading and speaking scores was calculated. (d) 
Composite scores were also computed by adding 
sums of selected factors. (e) The score on the 
special pronunciation test was determined by 
the total number of words mispronounced on 
the test. 


It may be well to re-emphasize a few 
important considerations at this point. 
Speech is made up of many factors, the 
total of which is greater than the sum 
of any number of specific, measurable 
factors. In common practice “speech”’ is 
used to refer to any phase from the 
production of simple, specialized sounds 
that combine to make articulate speech 
to the total expressive, action-sound com- 
plex. In order to avoid this ambiguity 
of reference, certain limitations and def- 
initions were set up. In this study only 
those factors of speech which serve as 
auditory stimuli were used since, for 
purposes of control, recordings were 
made of reading and speaking. (Excep- 
tion: the Pronunciation Test adminis- 
tered and checked by the author.) It 
was hoped that a greater accuracy of 
judgments would be more _ nearly 
achieved by limiting judging to audible 








Correlation Coefficients Be- 
tween Teaching Criterion 





weston Scores and Speech Scores 
(Speaking) 
General Effectiveness 32° 
Communication of Ideas .29 
Communication of Emotion 37° 
Distinctness and General 
Pronunciation Level .25 
Pitch .36* 
Variation of Pitch .42°* 
Quality 32° 
Variation of Quality .40** 
Volume .38* 
Variation of Volume 37° 
Rate aa 
Variation of Rate 67° 
Phrasing .28 
Variation in Phrasing 33° 
TOTAL .36* 





"© Significant at the 5% level of significance 
ee SE cant at the 1% level of significance 
(.40). 

factors. The consensus of the opinions 
of the judges was used to indicate effec- 
tiveness in speech. Effectiveness in 
speech, then, is a relative term referring 
to the scores received on fourteen audi- 
ble speech factors, both general and spe- 
cific in nature. Speech will henceforth be 
used as a general term to refer to the au- 
dible responses to the reading and speak- 
ing tests. Reading will refer to the re- 
corded response made to the selected 
excerpts used in the reading test. Speak- 
ing will indicate the recorded response to 
the instructions to give a three-minute 
extemporaneous speech on the subject, 
“My Preparation for Teaching.” Read- 
ing ability and speaking ability will refer 
to abilities in these two activities as in- 
dicated by the relative scores given by 
the judges after listening to the record- 
ings. Speech ability will refer to both 
reading and speaking abilities as meas- 
ured herein; it will also refer to ability 
as indicated by relative scores made by 
combining the total reading and speak- 
ing scores of each teacher. 

Just as the determination of teaching 





_— 
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ability had to be limited to measure- 
ment of efficiency in teaching measur- 
able attitudes, ideals, and information 
in the social studies field, likewise ability 
in speech had to be limited to judgment 
of certain speech factors as heard in the 
speech-test responses of the subjects. 
Thus, specifically, the problem may be 
stated as: A study of forty selected teach- 
ers to determine the relationship of 
ability in certain audible speech factors 
(as recorded in a speech test and judged 
by a group of twenty-two speech teach- 
ers) to teaching efficiency (as measured 
by (1) a composite of pupil-change scores, 
and (2) a composite of scores on five 
rating scales). 


B. Validity and Reliability of Tests and 
Judgments 


Lindquist says: “In general . . . the 
true quality of a test can rarely be ade- 
quately described objectively in statisti- 
cal terms. In most instances, .. . final 
judgment as to the validity of a test 
must be based primarily on a subjective 
appraisal of the detailed content of the 
test. . . .”* This is particularly true in 
testing speech. The foregoing summary 
is indicative of the attempt to get sound 
data—to fulfill the requirements of a 
reliable and valid measure of speech 
ability. The testing and playback condi- 
tions were planned to permit compar- 
able judgments for each record: Each 
teacher had been presented with a com- 
parable problem; each test was of the 
same or comparable (in speaking) ma- 
terials; each test was made under con- 
trolled conditions; each recording was 
made under controlled conditions; and, 
likewise, the playback conditions were 
controlled. 

In addition to these factors it is felt 
that the compositing of the scores given 


* Lindquist, E. F., A First Course in Statistics 
(Boston, 1938), p. 210. 
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by the twenty-two trained speech judges 
tends to give reliability to the speech 
scores. Also, to test whether the judges 
were consistent in their ratings, rank 
correlations were run among four judges 
drawn at random from the twenty-two 
judges available. The correlation coeffi- 
cients ranged from .71 to .80 for reading, 
and from .66 to .81 for speaking, with 
standard errors of .08, .o6, .og, and .o6, 
respectively. Since a correlation is usual- 
ly considered significant if it is three 
times its standard error, we can conclude 
that there was a statistically significant 
tendency for the judges to rate teachers 
in the same relative order. 


III, DETERMINATION OF RELATIONSHIPS 


A. Relationship Between Teaching Cri- 
terion Scores and Speech Scores 

(1) Simple Linear Correlations. A 
series of simple linear correlations was 
calculated by means of the Pearson 
Product-Moment formula to determine 
the relationship of the speech factors 
to teaching efficiency. 

Method of Interpretation of Signifi- 
cance. In regard to the significance of a 
Product-Moment correlation coefficient, 
Lindquist says: 

The customary procedure in educational re- 
search for determining whether or not an ob- 
served r is significant has been to compute the 
standard error of r, . . . [but] the appropriate 
procedure for determining whether or not an r 


obtained from a small random sample is sig- 
nificant is to compute the value of 


r 
t= — * 
Yi—frr VN—-2 


in which r is that obtained from the sample’ 


This formula is also considered by 
Fisher® and others to be more accurate 
with small samples (less than 100), (1) 
for in such samples the distribution of 
r is not normal and tests of significance 


* Lindquist, E. F., Statistical Analysis in Edu- 
cational Research (Boston, 1940), pp. 210-211. 

* Fisher, R. A., Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers, 7th ed. (Edinburgh, 1938), p. 197. 
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based on large-sample formulas are mis- 
leading, and (2) with small samples the 
value of r is often different from the 
true value, p. 

Thus, instead of declaring a correla- 
tion significant if it is three or more 
times as large as its standard error, 
“levels of significance” shall be used. 
The levels of significance for the sample 
under consideration were found to be 
.31 for the 5% level and .40 for the 1% 
level. This means that if a correlation 
involving these particular data should 
exceed .g1, the chances are less than 5 
in 100 that such a coefficient of correla- 
tion will arise from an_ uncorrelated 
population; if a correlation should ex- 
ceed .40, the chances are less than 1 in 
100 that the true correlation is zero. 
Rider’ says that if a correlation exceeds 
the 5% level, the existing relationship is 
“significant”; if a correlation exceeds 
the 1% level, the existing relationship 
is “highly significant.” 

Results. (See Tables I and II.) All the 
correlations obtained between the read- 
ing scores and the criterion scores were 
significant, positive correlations, i.e., 
they exceeded the 5% level of signifi- 
cance; all but two were highly signifi- 
cant, i.e., they exceeded the 1% level of 
significance. The correlation with the 
total reading score was .46, which is 
highly significant since it is above the 
1% level. 

All but three of the fourteen corre- 
lations obtained between the speaking 
scores and the criterion scores were sig- 
nificant, positive correlations. The cor- 
relation with the total score was .36, 
which is significant at the 5% level. 

These data clearly indicate that a 
Statistically significant, positive correla- 
tion does exist between speech effective- 
ness and teaching efficiency when using 


"Rider, Paul R., An Introduction to Modern 
Statistical Methods (New York, 1939), p. 78. 





the subjects, criteria, and conditions de- 
scribed. 

It is interesting to note that the judg- 
ments of variation of pitch, quality, 
volume, rate, and phrasing tend to cor- 
relate higher with teaching efficiency 
than do the other factors, although the 
difference is not large enough to be sta- 
tistically -significant. The fact that the 
figures for these factors are consistently 
higher invites the comment that per- 
haps good teachers use more variety than 
do poor teachers. (See original study for 
references to objective studies report- 
ing that good speakers seem to use more 
variety than poor speakers.) 

The correlations with reading scores 
are generally higher than those with 
speaking scores, although again the dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant. 
Philosophical interpretations suggest 
that perhaps in the limited time of a 
speech test the reading of materials re- 
veals ability more quickly to a trained 
observer than does speaking. Since the 
reading materials were chosen to offer 
variety in difficulty, mood, and type, 
and were exactly the same for each per- 
son, the reading tests may have been a 
simpler or more discriminative instru- 
ment for testing speech ability. This in- 
terpretation does not coincide with con- 
sensus of informally expressed opinions 
of the judges who seemed to believe that 
it was easier to judge the speaking rec- 
ords than the reading, for “speaking 
reveals the speaker and his personality 
more readily.” Another explanation 
might also be given: Perhaps other 
factors entered into the judgment of 
speaking ability so that the judgments 
were distorted. In speaking there are 
more variables than in reading. The rat- 
ing scale used'in this experiment might 
be better suited to judging reading in- 
asmuch as it does not make provision 
for some of the additional variables 
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TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF “Goop,” “AVERAGE,” AND “POOR” TEACHERS (ACCORDING TO TEACHING CRITERION 
Scores) HAvING “Goop,” “AVERAGE,” AND “POOR” SPEECH SCORES 


General Effectiveness (Reading) 
Good 
Average 
Poor 
Total Score (Reading) 
Good 
Average 
Poor 
General Effectiveness (Speaking) 
Good 
Average 
Poor 
Total Score (Speaking) 
Good 
Average 
Poor 
Total Speech Score** 
Good 
Average 
Poor 








Teachers* 


% Good % Average % Poor 





61.5 7.1 23.1 
23.1 42.9 46.2 
15.4 50.0 30.8 
61.5 14.3 23.1 
30.8 35-7 38.5 

7-7 50.0 38.5 
53.8 21.4 15.4 
30.8 42.9 38.5 
15-4 5-7 46.2 
61.5 21.4 15-4 
30.8 42.9 30.8 

7-7 35:7 538 
61.5 14.3 23.1 
30.8 42.9 30.8 

7-7 42.9 46.2 








* “Good,” “average,” and “poor” are arbitrary terms and refer to those teachers whose scores are 
in the upper, middle, and lower “thirds,” respectively, according to the teaching criterion 
scores. The 40 teachers were divided as follows: 13 in the upper group, 14 in the middle group, 


and 13 in the lower group. 


** Total Speech Score cbtained by adding total scores on Reading and Speaking. 
P ) a g P' g 


found in speaking, i.e., language, choice 
of material, organization, and so on. It 
is possible, too, that the factors on the 
score sheet may have been influenced 
by unrecognized variables. 

(2) Percentages. In order to reveal new 
facts about the data, an approach was 
made through a study of percentages. 
The teachers were classified as “good,” 
“average,” and “poor” by dividing them 
into upper, middle, and lower “thirds” 
(13, 14, 13), respectively, according to 
comparative ranks from the teaching 
criterion scores. The same classifications 
were made according to scores on speech 
items. Table III] and Figure 1 show the 
percentage of good, average, and poor 
teachers having good, average, and poor 
speech scores. 

Critical ratios were obtained to test 
whether the differences between the per- 
centages were statistically significant. In 
every instance there is a significant dif- 


ference between the percentages of good 
teachers with good speech and poor 
teachers with good speech; that is, the 
good teachers as a group were shown to 
have significantly better speech than the 
poor teachers.*® 

A consistent difference was observed 
between the percentages of the good 
teachers with poor speech and poor 
teachers with poor speech, although only 
with the total speaking scores and total 
speech scores is the difference statistical- 
ly significant. 

A significant difference was shown to 
exist between the percentages of good 
teachers with good speech and average 
teachers with good speech for the total 
scores (on Reading, Speaking, and 


*“To say, then, that an obtained difference is 
statistically significant is also equivalent to say- 
ing that chance alone could not reasonably 
account for an obtained difference so large and 
hence that the true difference cannot be zero.” 
(Lindquist, A First Course in Statistics, p. 122.) 
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FIGURE 1 


Speech) and for General Effectiveness in 
Reading. 

A significant difference was shown to 
exist between the percentages of good 
teachers with poor speech and average 
teachers with poor speech for the total 
scores (on Reading, Speaking, and 
Speech) and for General Effectiveness 
in Reading. 

Within the limits of the study it can 
be said that the “good” teachers, 1.e., 
the upper “third” of the group studied, 
as a group have better speech than the 
average or the poor teachers—enough so 
as to suggest (1) that a good teacher is 
likely to be good partly because she 
possesses better speech, and (2) that 
those poor in speech are not likely to be 


good teachers unless they have outstand- 
ing compensatory abilities.® 

(3) Other Methods Used to Check or 
Show Relationship (a) Scatter Diagrams. 
An examination of the scatter diagrams 
of the speech scores and the teaching 
scores shows that the data have a tend- 


® Other observations from Table III are: More 
poor teachers seem to possess average or good 
reading ability than do the average teachers; 
more average teachers were judged to be poor 
readers than were the poor teachers. Again, it is 
noticed for the total speech score that 23.1% 
of the poor teachers have good speech while 
14.3% of the average teachers have good speech. 
These facts are not statistically significant and 
may mean nothing, but they suggest two in- 
teresting ideas: Perhaps a number of the poorer 
teachers keep their jobs partly because of their 
better speech; perhaps a number of the average 
teachers possess other qualities than good speech 
that make them as effective as they are. 
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ency toward grouping along a diagonal, 
thus illustrating the size of the correla- 
tion coefficients obtained by means of 
the Product-Moment formula. These 
scatter diagrams were used merely as a 
means of illustrating relationships; how- 
ever, since they show no obvious curvi- 
linear regression, they also illustrate the 
fact that the rectilinearity of the data is 
satisfactory and permits the use of the 
Product-Moment formula. 

(b) Tables of Ranks. (1’) The Teach- 
ers were ranked from 1 to 40 (best to 
poorest) according to their teaching cri- 
terion scores. Ranks based on total read- 
ing scores, total speaking scores, and 
total speech scores were placed opposite 
the criterion rankings. By so arranging 
them it was possible to get a general 
over-view of the many relationships. 
While the tendency toward a general 
correlation might be observed, the most 
interesting thing revealed is that several 
obvious exceptions occur. The fact that 
a significant correlation still exists, in 
spite of these exceptions, becomes more 
convincing. Also it should warn against 
Statements that the best teachers will 
always be the best in speech. 

(2’) Tables were made to show the 
rank scores received by each teacher on 
each individual speech factor. These 
tables illustrate the fact that the scores 
for a given teacher tend to be the same 
for every factor. The deviations oc- 
curring are usually slight. Apparently 
the judges in judging the specific factors 
were influenced by a general impres- 
sion; or again, it may be a way of ex- 
pressing the idea that speech is judged 
as a whole and that the factors are all 
interdependent. 

(c) Critical Ratios. A study of the 
difference between the means of “good” 
and “poor” teachers on total scores for 
both speaking and reading shows that 
a significant difference does exist. This 
implies that some factor other than 
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chance influenced the distribution of 
the scores. The inference, of course, is 
that a positive relationship exists be- 
tween speech and teaching ability as 
measured, and that this was the factor 
that influenced the distribution of the 
scores, 


B. Relationship Between a Composite 
of Supervisory Ratings and Speech 
Scores 

Most of the measures of teaching 
ability have been shown to be unre- 
liable. However, there are many who 
feel that supervisory ratings are the 
most valid way of judging effectiveness 
Because of this, and because teachers are 
usually hired by one man who must 
judge a teacher on the basis of his own 
opinion after brief observation, it was 
interesting to investigate the relation of 
speech to teaching effectiveness, as meas- 
ured by an observer, R. E. Gotham. Al- 
though the final score was a composite 
of standard scores of five different rat- 
ing scales, still it must be remembered 
that all scores represented the opinion 
of one man. The results and interpre- 
tations may not be meaningful except 


in terms of this one person. 


(1) Simple Linear Correlations. The 
correlations obtained between reading 
scores and Gotham’s ratings were all 
significant at the 5% level, and all but 
two were significant at the 1% level. 
Correlation with the total reading score 
was highly significant in terms of the 
1% level. The total speaking score was 
found to correlate .4g with Gotham’s 
ratings. 

Correlation between total speech 
score (total reading plus total speaking 
scores) and Gotham’s ratings was .49. 

These data show that a highly signifi- 
cant correlation exists between the total 
speech scores and Gotham’s scores for 
teaching ability. They also show that 
the total speech scores correlated con- 
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sistently higher with Gotham’s judg- 
ments than with the teaching criterion 
scores. The differences are not sta- 
tistically significant; therefore this con- 
sistent tendency to a higher correlation 
may or may not be an indication that 
speech ability affects such an observer's 
judgments than it affects the 
actual teaching efficiency. If this be 
true, however, it would mean that good 
speech is important in getting and hold- 
ing a teaching position, that is, if hiring 
officials are comparable to Gotham. The 
“ifs” must serve as a warning against 
drawing positive 
from these data. 

(2) Percentages. In comparing the 
speech scores of teaching ability accord- 
ing to Gotham’s ratings, it is interesting 
to note that there is again a clear-cut 
reversal of percentages for the good and 
the poor teachers. A test in terms of 
critical ratios shows that the differences 
between the percentages of good and 
poor teachers having good speech scores 
are all statistically significant. Gotham’s 
good teachers as a group tend to have 
better speech than the poor teachers; 
his poor teachers as a group tend to 
have poorer speech than the good teach- 
ers. This again suggests that good speech 
would probably be an asset in getting 
and holding a teaching position and 
that poor speech would probably be a 
liability, at least if other officials were 
comparable to Gotham in their obser- 
vations. 


more 


general conclusions 


C. Relationship Between the Pronuncia- 
tion Test Scores and Other Available 
Measures 


The correlation between scores on the 
special pronunciation test (included be- 
cause many people place a good deal 
of emphasis on acceptability of pronun- 
ciation) and the teaching criterion 
scores was found to be .o2, which is not 
significantly different from zero; with 
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Gotham’s ratings it was found to be .40, 
which is significantly different from zero 
at the 1% level. This indicates that ac- 
ceptability in pronunciation is more 
important to an observer (Gotham) than 
it is to teaching efficiency as measured 
by the criterion. Logic would indicate 
that this might be true. Many of the 
common “mispronunciations” do not 
interfere with the primary function of 
the words, which is to communicate. In 
many cases fashion is the only basis for 
approval or disapproval of pronuncia- 
tions. However, as long as social custom 
places so much emphasis on “correct” 
pronunciation, it cannot be ignored by 
educators. Toussaint’s study is sugges- 
tive at this point.'"° He found that of 
120 annoying characteristics and prac- 
tices of public speakers, one of the ten 
most irritating was mispronunciation of 
common words. 

Correlation coefficients between pro- 
nunciation scores and total scores of 
reading and speaking were .49 and .40, 
respectively. As these are both signifi- 
cant at the 1% level, they would suggest 
that there is a relationship between 
ability in speech and acceptability in 
pronunciation as measured. 

Correlations with Distinctness and 
General Pronunciation Level (thought 
to be the factor most closely related to 
the special pronunciation test) were .51 
for reading and .47 for speaking. These 
are both significant at the 1% level. 
Although these correlations 
positive relationship, it seems safe to 
infer that these tests were measuring 
two somewhat different factors and that 
an observation of the general level of 
pronunciation in a general reading or 
speaking test is not an adequate meas- 
ure of pronunciation ability. 


show a 


* Toussaint, S. R., “A Study of the Annoying 
Characteristics and Practices of Public Speak- 
ers,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1938. 
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D. Investigation of Intercorrelations and 
Composites 

Although a significant, positive rela- 
tionship does exist between teaching 
efficiency and speech ability, the correla- 
tion is not high enough to warrant the 
use of any speech factor or total of 
speech factors as an index of teaching 
ability; neither was it possible (through 
investigations of intercorrelations and 
various composites) to find a special 
combination of factors that would serve 
such a purpose. The following methods 
were tried: (1) simple correlations be- 
tween sums of the scores of the most 
independent’ speech factors and _ the 
teaching criterion; (2) weighting the 
scores of the speech factors; and (3) 
multiple correlations. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 
A. Primary Conclusions 

(1) These data clearly indicate that a 
Statistically significant, positive correla- 
tion does exist between speech ability 
and teaching efficiency for the subjects, 
with the criteria, and under the condi- 
tions described. 

(2) The study of the data in terms of 
percentages indicates clearly that the 
good teachers as a group tend to have 
better speech than the average or poor 
teachers. In fact, the figures suggest that 
a good teacher is likely to be a good 
teacher partly because she possesses bet- 
ter speech. (This does not mean, how- 
ever, that merely because a person pos- 
sesses good speech he will be a good 
teacher, for other factors may be active.) 

(3) The reversal of the percentages of 
good teachers with poor speech and 
poor teachers with poor speech suggests 
that those poor in speech are not likely 
to be good teachers unless they have 
outstanding compensatory abilities. 


B. Secondary Conclusions 


(1) Pronunciation ability as measured 





showed no statistically significant cor- 
relation with teaching ability as meas- 
ured by the criterion score; with the 
composite of supervisory ratings, how- 
ever, a significant correlation was ob- 
tained. This suggests that pronunciation 
ability, as measured herein, is likely to 
affect the judgment of this supervisor, 
but is not a factor in teaching efficiency 
as measured by the criterion. 

(2) Although a significant, positive 
relationship does exist between speech 
ability and teaching efficiency as meas- 
ured, the correlation is not high enough 
to warrant the use of any speech factor 
or total of speech factors as an index of 
teaching ability; nor was it possible to 
find a special combination of factors 
that would serve such a purpose. 

(3) The high intercerrelations (center- 
ing around .go) between each speech 
factor and every other speech factor and 
also the similarity of ranks of each 
teacher according to the score on indi- 
vidual speech factors show (a) that even 
trained speech teachers tend to judge 
speech in terms of its total effect, Le., 
in judging the speech factors their judg- 
ment of any one factor was indicative 
of the judgments on the other factors, 
since the factors tended to influence 
each other; and (b) that in getting an 
indication of general speech ability, a 
judgment based upon a single factor, 
such as General Effectiveness, will serve 
as adequately as will a total of judg- 
ments on a number of factors. Speech 
ability seems to be more than the sum 
of a number of independent factors. 
Instead, it seems to be made up of fac- 
tors that are interrelated and interde- 
pendent; the judgment of speech effec- 
tiveness seems to be in terms of a whole 
or total configuration. 


V. IMPLICATIONS OF THE RESULTS 


If the data from these teachers, cri- 
teria, and conditions can be interpreted 


as being meaningful for other teachers, 
then speech should be a consideration 
in preparing and selecting teachers. 

(1) Teacher-training institutions 
should include speech training as part 
of the program of preparation for their 
prospective teachers. 

(2) Teacher-training institutions 
should include a speech test as an aid 
in the selection of students for teacher 
training. 

(3) While it is not possible for one 
who hires teachers to predict that a per- 
son who is effective in speech will be a 
good teacher, still speech may be an aid 
in selection, for the present data suggest 
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that those good in speech are likely to 
be better teachers. 

A word of warning is necessary with 
respect to the application of the results 
of this study. The investigation has not 
Shown that a significant correlation 
exists between speech and teaching effi- 
ciency, but only that suck a relationship 
exists in a particular situation. With 
different students, grade levels, teach- 
ers, or tests, the relationship may be 
greatly changed. The above implica- 
tions, then, are meaningful only insofar 
as similarities may exist between the 
conditions found in this investigation 
and those found in other populations. 











AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE ACCURACY OF TYPICAL 





SPEECH RATING TECHNIQUES* 


WAYNE N. THOMPSON 
Bowling Green, Ohio, State University 


I. INTRODUCTION 


EASURING accurately the quality 

of the public speaking perform- 
ance is a perplexing problem, of impor- 
tance to varied types of groups. For the 
speech teacher accurate evaluation is a 
moral responsibility and, coupled with 
careful diagnosis, is the basis for instruc- 
tion in practice courses. For professional 
and amateur judges of speeches, for those 
recommending speakers for all kinds of 
public occasions, accurate evaluation is 
the factor upon which the reputation of 
the judge and the welfare of the audience 
both depend. For all employers selecting 
men and women for positions in which 
speaking is a factor, accurate evaluation 
of speaking ability may mean _ the 
difference between employing a failure 
and employing a success. 

Speech teachers have been fully aware 
of the significance of the problem of 
tating speakers correctly. Even in the 
first volume of the Quarterly Journal of 
Public Speaking reference is made to this 
problem,’ and the issues that follow 
record many lamentations upon the in- 
accuracy of judging. Solutions have been 
confined to those of the rule-of-thumb 
type—new dicta concerning what factors 

* This article is a condensation of a disserta- 
tion submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at Northwestern University in 1943, under 
the direction of Dean James H. McBurney and 
Professor Robert Seashore. The dissertation gives 
the following material which is largely omitted 
here: many statistical tables, a description of an 
experiment in training students to evaluate 
speaking performances, sample copies of the 
scales used in the study, an explanation of the 
manner in which the Attitudes Scale was con- 
structed, a summary of the literature bearing 
upon the topic, and a bibliography. 


*Pelsma, J. R., “Standardization of Grades in 
Public Speaking,” QJPS, I (1915), 266-271. 





should be considered in judging and new 
scales and score-cards. The result has 
been the multiplication of possible 
methods of rating speeches without 
knowledge as to which methods are the 
best. Even figures as to the reliability 
and the validity of scales are not overly 
helpful, because as long as these data are 
collected for diverse, unequated, experi- 
mental groups, no one can judge exactly 
what the data mean. 

The present article, therefore, will 
analyze the problem of rating speakers, 
illustrate a method of comparing speech 
rating techniques, and summarize origi- 
nal investigations of the accuracy of 
typical rating methods. 


II. ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 


A. Causes for Discrepancies in Judg- 
ment, Five general possible sources of 
error may be described: 

1. Errors may occur in the reception 
of stimuli. That the performance-as-given 
is the same for all observers is assumed;? 
as-received, however, there are as many 
performances as there are observers, and 
it is with the performance-as-received 
that raters deal.* These variations arise 
from physical factors, such as faulty 
lighting and poor acoustics, from 


*“What is given to us in perception are never 
‘wild’ data. The given is just what it is, always 
perfectly innocent of the crime of error. What is 
wild is either our mental set at a given moment 
or the reflective, cognitive interpretation, belief, 
or assertion.”—Martin, Oliver, “The Given and 
the Interpretative Elements in Perception,” J. of 
Philos., XXXV _ (1938), 343. 

°“We are forced to distinguish between the 
sensible appearance (sense-datum, etc.) and the 
external material thing. But the latter is some- 
thing that can never enter into a perceptual 
situation.”—-Goudge, T. A., “Spectator Fallacy 
and Consequent Epistemological Problems,” J. 
of Philos., XXXIX (1942), 20. 
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physiological factors, such as impaired 
hearing, illness, and sleepiness, and from 
psychological factors. Among the psy- 
chological factors, attention is of first 
importance. Because attention flickers* 
and because there is no evidence to 
indicate that attention wanes at the same 
time for each rater, we may conclude that 
in a group of listeners each receives the 
speech differently and no one receives 
it perfectly.» Yet another psychological 
factor affects reception: the individuals 
tend, from all of the competing stimuli, 
to sift out certain ones and to respond 
to some and not to others. This sifting 
out is a highly individualized process, 
depending partly upon chance and partly 
upon past experiences and _ predisposi- 
tions.® 

2. Past experiences and the present 
state of the recipient determine the inter- 
pretation given to each stimulus re- 
ceived.” A pitch of 256 cycles per second 
with a certain arrangement of overtones 
may be pleasant to one rater and un- 
pleasant to a second; and the use of the 
English pronunciation of either may be 


* Walter Dill Scott says that “the normal wave 
of attention does not last more than a few sec- 
onds."—The Psychology of Public Speaking 
(Philadelphia, 1906), p. 116. Jon Eisenson says, 
“But the responses of the listener will be mobile 
and transitory.”—Psychology of Speech (New 
York, 1938), p. 213. H. L. Hollingworth agrees 
—Psychology of the Audience (New York, 1935), 
p- 58. 

°“The perceptual event in all its complexity is 
never cognized by the perceiver . . . it may not 
be cognized at all, but even when it is, only a 
part of the structure of its complexity is known 
by the perceiver at the time of the perception. 
How much he knows depends on how much in- 
formation relevant to the perception is at his 
command when the perceptual event occurs.”— 
Wieman, Henry N., “Perception and Cognition,” 
J. of Philos., XL (1943), 75. 

*Judson, L. S., and Rodden, D. E., “The 
Fundamentals of the Speaker-Audience Relation- 
ship,” QJS, XX (1934). 352. 

*“We must keep in mind also that an indi- 
vidual’s response to any situation is dependent 
upon many factors, his desires, his purpose, his 
interests, and his motives . . . there is never 
any certainty that any two people will react 
identically to the same situation.”’—Eisenson, op. 


cit., Pp. 73-74: 
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considered by one man as a mark of 
refinement and by another observer of 
equal ability as a sign of affectation. 

3. These many separate interpreta- 
tions are combined differently by the 
various observers. An examination of the 
various rating scales reveals that speech 
teachers fail to agree upon what factors 
should be considered and upon how they 
should be weighted. Unusual ideas of 
what constitutes good speaking some- 
times warp the work of judges. If no 
score-card is used, even another human 
fallibility is involved, for the process of 
arriving at a single subjective judgment 
becomes a complex mental balancing and 
weighting of items, a sort of subjective 
mathematics. 

4. Expectation and habituation are 
two psycho-physical errors that may 
operate in the measurement of speaking 
performances. The former is a prelimi- 
nary mental set that colors judgment.® 
Habituation is the repetition of a judg- 
ment or a pattern of judgments. A rater 
may form the habit of always giving Joe 
Blake a B, or the habit of never giving 
the same grade to successive perform- 
ances,?° 

5. Each measuring device provides 
sources of error peculiar to itself. Some 
of these sources are mechanical and 
physical, such as complicated format or 
poor mimeographing, but more are 
verbal in nature. The directions may be 
misunderstood; words describing categor- 


* Martin J. Holcomb did research upon this 
point. See “The Critic-Judge System,” QJS, 
XIX (1933), 32-33. 

*Ernest H. Henrikson presents experimental 
data which shows that the error is present in 
evaluating speakers: “The Relation among 
Knowing a Person, Liking a Person, and Judg- 
ing Him As a Speaker,” SM, VII (1940), 22-25. 

*“ Norman J. Powell found that this type of 
error operated in oral examinations administered 
by civil service examiners. He found, also, that 
the exact nature of the error varies from one 
situation to another, that each oral test has its 
own unique sources of error.—‘‘Relation of Order 
of Appearance to Mark in Oral Tests,” J. of Ap. 
Psychol., XXVII (1943), 104-108. 
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ies of judgment or points on a continuum 
may have different meanings for individ- 
ual raters. Scales requiring the expression 
of an absolute judgment of quality may 
be subject to error in that all raters do 
not “anchor” their absolute scales at the 
same point. 

B. Methods by Which Discrepancies 
May Be Reduced. Basically there are 
three methods by which the accuracy 
of judgment may be increased: (1) a 
panel of raters may be employed in 
place of the individual in order to bal- 
ance out chance variations in emphasis 
upon criteria and in accuracy of percep- 
tions. (2) The rater may be given a 
technique better than the one he now 
has. (3) The skill of the rater (or judge 
or teacher) may be increased by some 
training program. 

Previous experiments, both in speech™ 
and in psychology have established that 
a panel of raters is superior to one judge. 
Securing additional raters, however, is 
not always possible. 

Underlying the second possibility is the 
hypothesis that accuracy in judgment 
depends upon what method is used. By 
implication every speech teacher who has 
created a mechanical score-card or who 
has advocated a particular rating proced- 
ure has supported this hypothesis, but 
no one has proved or disproved it; nor 
has anyone answered the practical 
corollary question of what method is 
best. Certain psychological principles 
support the belief that the technique is 
of some consequence. 

Studies in related fields reveal that 
training may increase the ability of the 


“Laase, Leroy T., “An Evaluation of the 
Quality Rating System in Measuring Debate 
Achievement,” QJS, XXVIII (1942), 429; Mon- 
roe, Alan, Remmers, H. H., and Vennemann- 
Lyle, Elizabeth, “Measuring the Effectiveness of 
Public Speech in a Beginning Course,” Purdue 
University Studies in Higher Education, #29, 
p. 29; Knower, Franklin H., “A Suggestive Study 
of Public-Speaking Rating-Scale Values,” QJS, 
XV (1929), 38. 
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rater to judge accurately. A preliminary 
study of this problem was too limited in 
scope to justify any conclusions. 


III. THE PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The primary purpose of the study is as 
follows: 

A. To determine the relative accuracy 
of typical current methods for evaluating 
speaking performances, as shown by the 
criterion of agreement between equiva- 
lent sub-groups of an audience. 

The secondary purposes of the study 
are as follows: 

B. To develope, to describe, and to 
employ a procedure that is useful in 
comparing the different methods of 
rating. 

C. To contribute and to test original 
scoring devices, including an attitudes 
scale of the Thurstone type. 

D. To mark out areas for further re- 
search. 

E. To use the collected data as the 
basis for a preliminary study of such 
related problems as these: 

1. Are some students more accurate 
in their ratings than others? 

2. Are some speakers easier to rate 
than others? 

3. Do groups vary significantly in their 
ability to rate accurately? 

4. How does practice affect students 
in their use of the devices? 


IV. A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS DESIGNED 
TO Finp BETTER INSTRUMENTS OR 
TECHNIQUES FOR USE IN MEAS- 
URING SPEAKING ABILITY 


A. Introduction: Methodology and 
Fundamental Assumptions. This study, 
confined to the problems of improving 
rating methods, deals with one or more 
representatives of seven types of measur- 
ing techniques. The criteria used for 
selecting specific representatives of these 
types are: (1) the extent to which the 


- device is favorably known; (2) the ade- 
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quacy. of the experimental work that has 
been done in testing the device. As some 
of the procedures have not been well 
represented in speech, the writer found it 
necessary to create rating methods. At 
some future date other tests of the 
various types, and even new procedures, 
may be found that will surpass the 
samples considered here. 

1. Methodology. This sub-section 
describes methodology only in its broader 
aspects. The sub-sections that follow 
describe the adaptations necessary for 
each experiment. 

a. Source of Data. Both the speakers 
and the raters were members of college 
classes’? in basic public speaking. Both 
men and women were in the classes; the 
students, few of whom were speech 
majors, were mainly freshmen and 
sophomores, The speeches were not 
prepared for experimental purposes; the 
raters had no special training in judging 
speeches. The experiments occurred dur- 
ing the regular recitation periods. 

b, Procedure. Each experiment studies 
two of the rating methods. The basic 
procedure was to divide the class by 
chance into two groups of raters— 
Group A and Group B—both of which 
listened to the same speeches. Group A 
used Method 1 in rating half of the 
speakers, while Group B used Method 2. 
For the other half® of the speakers, 
Group A used Method 2 and Group B, 
Method 1. 


“Classes from Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, American University, Berea 
College, University of Oklahoma, Jamestown Col- 
lege, and Cape Girardeau Teachers College sup- 
plied data. The writer is grateful to the follow- 
ing persons for assisting in the collection of data: 
Professors Rena Calhoun, Dorothy Lewis Robert- 
son, John Satler, O. M. Skalbeck, Roy Umble, 
Ralph Schmidt, and William Satler. 

* This wording should not be interpreted as 
meaning that Group A used Method 1 continu- 
ously for half of the experiment and then left 
it in favor of Method 2. The exact method of 
rotating the groups varied from one experiment 
to another and was somewhat complicated. In 
general, each rater used each method half of the 
time. 
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The writer used various devices for en- 
couraging honest, intelligent rating. Each 
student rated independently. No dis- 
cussion occurred between the speaking 
performance and the handing in of the 
ratings. 

c. Control Factors. (1) Using both 
methods simultaneously for each speech 
controlled the speaker as a variable. 
(2) Having each rater use both methods 
controlled rating skill as a variable. (3) 
Extraneous factors, such as loud noises, 
late entry of students, and excessive heat 
or humidity were constant because both 
devices were used at the same time and 
in the same room."* 

d. Treatment of Data, The speaking 
performance is the unit for the treatment 
of data. As each speaker was rated by two 
different methods, two sets of data are 
computed for him. The method of 
studying these data is to find the variance 
for each rating method for each speaker 
and to compute the F-ratio,'’® the 
significance of which is determined by 
reference to statistical tables. Fisher's 
table of t-values is used to determine 
whether critical ratios are significant.’ 

2. Fundamental Assumptions. The 
assumptions upon which the statistical 
procedures are founded are discussed in 
the literature of psychological statistics." 
Rather obvious assumptions are these: 
that chance factors balance out; that the 
many interactions balance out; that the 


™ These three statements may sound dogmatic. 
The writer realizes that even if the three control 
factors were theoretically perfect they would not 
be perfect in operation. 

* Obviously we are studying the rating tech- 
nique-as-applied rather than the technique itself. 
The practical interest, however, is in the tech- 
nique-as-applied. 

* The general belief that results are likely to 
be due to chance if the number of cases is small 
does not apply, for both the F- and the t-statistics 
consider the number of cases in setting the criti- 
cal points. 

*For an especially careful consideration of 
those methods used most extensively in this 
study, see Lindquist, E. F., Statistical Analysis in 
Educational Research (New York, 1940), pp. 
51-66. 
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two methods being studied measure the 
same thing; and that the two methods 
are truly used (understood by the rater 
and. honestly applied). 

The most significant assumption is 
that the mean of a series of judgments is 


the best estimate of the truth. The — 


statistical procedures simultaneously 
determine three facts: which of the two 
rating methods yields S values with the 
smaller discriminal error; which pro- 
duces the greater amount of self-agree- 
ment; which of the two sets of ratings 
produces the stabler estimate of the av- 
erage judgment of the group. Any exten- 
sion of those findings rests upon the 
assumption stated above. 

Considered philosophically, this as- 
sumption is highly debatable. The 
principal weakness in relying upon the 
average of a group of lay opinions is that 
laity in itself may create a constant error 
(the theory that the average is nearly 
correct rests upon the assumption that 
errors are variable in nature and there- 
fore tend to cancel out).’* This weakness 
perhaps explains those instances, real 
and hypothetical, in which a lay audience 
seems to be mistaken in its evaluation of 
a speaker. Perhaps the best arguments 
to the contrary are (1) that such instances 
are unusual, therefore proving nothing 
beyond the fact that exceptions exist, and 
(2) that the proper test is the reaction of 
the group for which the speech is 
intended. The validity of the second 
contention depends, in turn, upon the 
postulate that public speaking is a 
practical art, 

Gauged by the measure of precedent 
and experimental findings, the assump- 
tion is sound. In earlier experiments the 
following authors accepted the principle 


* An excellent exposition of the point of view 
that errors do not cancel out and that the as- 
sumption is incorrect is given by Smith, Bernard 
B., “Validity and Reliability of Group Judg- 
ments,” J. of Exper. Psychol., XX1X (1941), 423- 
426. 
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that the best estimate is the average of 
a series of individual judgments:’® 
Weaver,”° West and Larsen,” Barnes,?? 
Stevens,?* Knower,”* Baccus,?> Dusenbury 
and Knower,?* Simpson," Lull,”* and 
‘Timmons.?° 


The alternative to the acceptance of 
the average as the best estimate of the 
true measure is the acceptance of the 
rating of the speech expert. Space does 


“Most of these experimenters were working 
with student groups very similar to those used 
by the writer. 

* Woolbert, Charles H., “Report of the Com- 
mittee on Research,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SPEECH EpucaTION, VI (1920), 69; Weaver, An- 
drew T., “Experimental Studies in Vocal Ex- 
pression,” ibid., X (1924), 202; Weaver, “Experi- 
mental Studies in Vocal Expression,” J. of Ap. 
Psychol., VIIL (1924), 159-186. The criterion 
against which Weaver measured his battery of 
tests was the group judgment concerning the 
ability in vocal effectiveness of the readers. 

21 West, Robert, and Larson, Helen, “Some Sta- 
tistical Investigations in the Field of Speech,” 
QJSE, VII (1921), 379-380. 

* Barnes, John, “Vital Capacity and Ability in 
Oral Reading,” QJSE, XII (1926), 177. The 
criterion for reading ability that Barnes used as 
the basis for his experiment was the average of 
the ratings made by the members of the class. 

*% Stevens, Wilmer E., “A Rating Scale for 
Public Speakers,” QJS, XIV_ (1928), 227-228. 
The average of student rankings was the cri- 
terion against which the reliability of the use 
of the scale by a single instructor was correlated. 

*Op. cit., p. 41; Knower, Franklin H., “A 
Study of Speech Attitudes and Adjustments,” 
SM, V (1938), 178-186; “Experimental Studies of 
Changes in Attitude,” J. of Ap. Psychol., XX 
(1936), 114-127. 

* Baccus, Joseph, “Debaters Judge Each 
Other,” QJS, XXIII (1937), 79. The criterion 
that Baccus used as the basis for determining the 
reliability of the judgment of the individual de- 
bater was the average of,the rankings by the 
group. 

* Dusenbery, Delwin, and Knower, Franklin 
H., “Experimental Studies of the Symbolism of 
Action and Voice—II: A Study of the Specificity 
of Meaning in Abstract Tonal Symbols,” QJS, 
XXV (1939), 67. 

* Simpson, Ray H., “The Effect of Discussion 
on Intra-Group Divergencies of Judgment,” 
QJS, XXV_ (1939), 546-552. All of Simpson’s 
computations are based upon the assumption 
that the mean ranking is correct. 

* Lull, P. E., “The Effectiveness of Humor in 
Persuasive Speech,” SM, VII (1940), 26-33. Lull 
depended upon group judgment in determining 
whether the speeches were humorous, interest- 
ing, and convincing. 

*® Timmons, William M., “Sex Differences in 
Discussion,” SM, VIII (1941), 68-75. A panel of 
experts decided what decision was best. 
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not permit the full consideration of this 
issue or the reporting of the literature 
bearing upon the question, but these 
statements give the principal facts: (1) 
Expert opinion is superior to lay 
opinion, and presumably a panel of 
experts would be better than an equal 
number of laymen; the practical choice, 
however, is usually between one expert 
and a panel of laymen. (2) All research 
workers report a positive correlation 
between judgments of experts and lay- 
men. The extent of the correlation varies 
with the different experiments, but about 
.7o is the median. (3) The experts are 
not infallible.*° (4) This statement by 
Knower would seem to be a fair summary 
of the viewpoint of most writers: “We 
have a more objective criterion of 
effective public speaking in the average 
of a large number of student scores than 
we have in the scores assigned by one 
instructor.”’*! 

Certain assumptions do not affect the 
study itself but must be recognized in any 
interpretation of the results. The find- 
ings are true only of a limited experi- 
mental area, and any generalization that 
the reader may make rests upon such 
assumptions as these: The sample is 
typical of the group of raters about 
whom the reader generalizes;** the 
sample is typical of the group of speakers 
about whom the generalization is made; 
the specific method used is representa- 


* Many authors have said so; some have fac- 
tual proof. The most recent experimental work 
is reported in these theses: Bricker, Ruth, “A 
Study of the Reliability of Teachers’ Ratings of 
Recorded Speech at the University of Hawaii,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Hawaii, 1941; Wright, 
Norman J., “A Comparative Study of Teachers’ 
Ratings of Recorded Speech and Speech De- 
livered in Person,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Hawaii, 1941. 

*“A Suggestive Study of Public-Speaking Rat- 
ing-Scale Values,” QJS, XV (1929), 38. 

“One factor that must be considered very 
carefully in interpreting findings is the amount 
of practice that the raters have had in the use of 
the methods. 


tive of the type of method about which 
the generalization is made. 

B, Experiment One—Rank Order and 
Paired Comparisons. In some situations * 
a quantitative measurement of the 
speakers is not required; instead, ranking 
them from best to worst is sufficient or 
even requested. 

Special assumptions: An assumption 
of the paired comparisons method is that 
the two stimuli do not lose their essential 
characteristics and identity when pre- 
sented together.** A second assumption 
is that the discriminal dispersions are 
normally distributed when the series of 
ratings is one of single judgments by a 
number of individuals.** 

The steps in treating the data for 
paired comparisons are these: (1) All 
data are divided by chance into two 
groups, each of which is dealt with 
separately; (2) scale values are computed 
by the method described by Guilford;** 
(3) the differences between the scale 
values for each speaker in the group are 
averaged to determine the degree of 
consistency with which the set of speakers 
is judged. 

Except in the method used for com- 
puting scale values,** the plan for treat- 
ing rank order data is the same. 

Comparing the means of the deviations 
of the scale method 
indicates which method is used the more 


values for each 


accurately. Table I summarizes these 
findings. Comparing the two rho values 
for each set of speakers, using the scale 
values as the basis for ranking, serves as a 
check. For four sets of speakers the 
paired comparisons method is decidedly 
more reliable, and for the other two the 


* Guilford, J. P., “The Method of Paired Com- 
parisons As a Psychometric Method,” Psychol. 
Review, XXXV (1928), 494-506. 

* Guilford, J. P., Psychometric Methods (New 
York, 1936), p. 220. 

* Ibid., pp. 236-238. 

* [bid., pp. 251-252. 
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two methods are used equally well. 

The tentative conclusion is that the 
paired comparisons technique is superior 
to the rank order method. Considering 


TABLE I 


MEANS OF THE DEVIATIONS OF SCALE VALUES 
FOR SPEAKING PERFORMANCES 
Mean of 
Differences for 
Rank Order 


Mean of 
Differences for 
Paired Comparisons 


Set of 
Speakers 


.238 .gi6 
651 1.060 
435 649 
447 -6go 
373 244 


726 571 


2.870 
.478 


4-130 
.688 


Mean 


each trial separately, one finds that the 
advantage, as tested by the chi-square 
technique, is not conclusive. A considera- 
tion of the findings when the six trials 
are combined, however, shows a signifi- 
cant advantage in favor of the paired 
comparisons method. Comparing the 
means of the means of the absolute dif- 
ferences in scale values yields the highly 
significant critical ratio of 6.77. Using 
the rhos as the basis for comparison veri- 
fies the finding.*? 

C. Experiment Two—Linear Scale and 
Letter Grades. These 
(1) Of the thirty-four 


are the findings: 
speakers, sixteen 


* The method of making this comparison may 
be of interest. The first step is the transformation 
of the rho values into the Pearsonian r. The 
conversion table used is the one in Garrett, 
Henry E., Statistics in Psychology and Education 
(New York, 1926), p. 192. The second step is 
the computation of the combined r by the meth- 
od suggested by Lindquist (op. cit., pp. 218-219). 
The results of this step are a combined r of .g1 
for paired comparisons and of .g1 for rank 
order. The third step is finding the critical ratio 
in terms of z. This ratio is 4.03 (difference be- 
tween the two combined 7’s is 1.21; standard 
error of the difference, .30), a figure which equals 
the level required for statistical significance at 
the one per cent point. The second step involves 
the assumption that the samples come from the 
same population. Apparently this assumption is 
true, but the great variation in rhos casts some 
doubt upon it. 


are rated more accurately by the letter 
grade technique; eighteen, by the linear 
scale. The degree of difference in ac- 
curacy between the two methods is so 
small for thirty of the speakers that it 
may be due to chance. Of the four sig- 
nificant F-ratios, three favor letter grades 
(one at the one per cent level; all at the 
five per cent point), and one favors the 
linear scale (at the one per cent level). 
These facts favor neither method to a 
significant degree. (2) Two groups of 
raters within the class do not differ sig- 
nificantly in general rating ability, but 
(3) the trend of the data indicates either 
that (a) one group profits more by prac- 
tice than the other or (b) that practice 
fails to increase the accuracy with which 
letter grades are used.** (4) Five of the 
thirty-four speakers significantly 
easier to rate than the average speaker. 
The most difficult to rate and the least 
difficult vary greatly. Of 561 possible 
F-ratios comparing speakers as to the 
degree of difficulty they offer for rating, 
59 are statistically significant at the five 
per cent level, and 52 at the one per cent. 
By chance only 28 and 6 respectively 
would be significant. (5) Six of the four- 
teen raters studied differ significantly in 
rating ability from the average for their 
group. As raters, women students are 
superior to men, but not significantly so. 

D. Experiment Three—Descriptive 
Scale and Letter Grades. The format of 
the Descriptive Letter Scale is a brief 
statement followed by a paragraph de- 
scription of the “typical” speaker who 
would receive each of five letter grades. 
Numerical guides suggest the percentage 
of speakers that may be expected to fall 
into each category.*® 


are 


% The method for combining variances used 
in this experiment and in all experiments de- 
scribed hereafter is that given by George W. 
Snedecor in Statistical Methods (Ames, Iowa, 
1940), p. 69. 

* The writer acknowledges the assistance of 
Professor Robert H. Seashore, who suggested the 
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This experiment differs in design from 
the other studies in the group, In the 
pre-test all three sections use the simple 
letter grade method; in the second trial, 
two sections, the experimental group, use 
the Descriptive Letter Scale, and one sec- 
tion, the control group, again uses simple 
letter grades. The basis for equating the 
groups is rating ability as measured in 
the pre-test. Groups A and B are so near- 
ly equal that the slight variation is well 
within the limits of chance. Although 
Group C differs significantly, it supplies 
data useful as a check. For groups B and 
C, the amount of time elapsing between 
the first and the second trials is identical. 
In Group A the same speakers are used 
for both trials. Practice effects may be 
controlled in that the groups have one 
practice of the same nature, but the 
practice may benefit the control group 
more because in it the rating ‘method is 
the same in both trials. The significant 
F-ratios in this experiment are those be- 
tween the first and the second trials of 
each group.* 

Findings: (1) One method is used as 
accurately as the other. (2) The accuracy 
in rating increases significantly from the 
first trial to the second. A possible ex- 
planation is that the improvement is due 
to practice. 

Inferences: If the only purpose in rat- 
ing is the achieving of accurate results, 
the use of the Descriptive Letter Scale, 
which is relatively complicated and time- 
consuming, is not justified. The state- 





use of such a device and provided the basic ideas 
for the format, and of Professors James H. Mc- 
Burney and Wilbur E. Gilman, who gave con- 
structive criticism of the subject matter of the 
paragraphs. 

“ Although groups A and B are equivalent, the 
use of improvement as the basis for conclusions 
eliminates the influence of the slight difference 
that exists and permits a study of Group C. A 
consideration of the simple differences, however, 
shows the same result: that the two measuring 
techniques are equally accurate when used under 
the conditions of this experiment. 


ment that descriptive letter grade scales 
in general do not produce more accurate 
results, however, is true only if the scale 
used in this experiment is representative. 

The data are insufficient to affirm or to 
deny two common assumptions: that to 
have an accurate idea of a grade or a 
scale value increases accuracy; that 
standardizing the concepts of the dif- 
ferent grade values in the minds of the 
several raters increases the consistency 
with which grades are assigned. Certain- 
ly the data do not support the beliefs; 
but one cannot conclude that the beliefs 
are denied because there is no proof that 
the raters did have an accurate idea of 
the nature of the grades and/or that the 
concepts of the grades became uniform. 

E. Experiment Four—Rating Scale (1) 
and Letter Grades. This experiment 
seeks primarily to determine whether the 
use of an analytic score-card produces 
more accurate rating than does a single 
“over-all” judgment. The analytic device 
used is The Bryan-Wilke Scale for Rating 
Public Speeches.“ A second purpose is to 
use the data to find answers to certain 
related questions. 

Findings: (1) Neither the Bryan-Wilke 
technique nor the method of letter grades 
is used more accurately than the other. 
For seven speakers no significant advan- 
tage is found for either method; for three, 
letter grades are more accurate; for two, 
the rating scale is superior. Disregarding 
the levels of significance, one finds that 
each of the two devices is used the more 
accurately six times. One may infer that 
if, as teachers or judges, we wish to rate 
speakers accurately, we may as well use 
one method as the other, provided that 
the data of this experiment are typical. 
(2) A study of the trend of the data shows 
that the Bryan-Wilke Scale is significantly 


“ Bryan, Alice I., and Wilke, Walter H., The 
Bryan-Wilke Scale for Rating Public Speeches 
(New York, 1939). 
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superior the first day of the experiment, 
but that on the final day the letter grades 
method is superior by an equal margin. 
(3) The two groups of raters are equally 
proficient. (4) The class does‘not become 
more accurate in their judgments with 
practice. The students become more ac- 
curate in using letter grades, but less 
accurate in using the Scale. (5) Some 
speakers are not harder to judge than 
others. That one of twelve varies signifi- 
cantly is within the limits of chance. 

F. Experiment Five—Attitudes Scale 
and Linear Scale. This experiment 
studies the accuracy of an attitudes scale 
in measuring the effectiveness of a speak- 
ing performance. The Speech Attitudes 
Scale, which the writer constructed ac- 
cording to the general plan suggested by 
Thurstone and Chave,* is described fully 
elsewhere.** Data are available estimating 
two types of reliability: The internal con- 
sistency of the scale, measured by the 
split-half method and estimated by the 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, is 
.83 for one hundred cases. The accuracy 
with which the Scale is used by student 
raters is .77 for the average of ten judg- 
ments and .87** for the average of twenty 
judgments.*® Two studies of validity are 


“ Thurstone, L. L., and Chave, E. J., The 
Measurement of Attitude (Chicago, 1929). 

“ Sections in the writer’s dissertation deal with 
preparation of the statements, basic decisions and 
their implications, method of securing scale 
values, test for ambiguity, assembly of the ex- 
perimental scale, tests of popularity and rele- 
vance, preparation of the final scale, measures 
of reliability, measures of validity, norms, other 
characteristics of the Scale, sample copies of the 
various steps in construction, and presentation 
of numerous tables bearing upon the construc- 
tion of the Scale. 

“ This finding is consistent with that of Mon- 
roe, Remmers, and Vennemann-Lyle, who esti- 
mate a reliability of .go for a group of twenty 
raters (see op. cit., p. 27), and with that of Bryan 
and Wilke, who estimate a reliability of .91 for 
a group of twenty raters (see Bryan, Alice L., 
and Wilke, Walter H., “A Technique for Rating 
Public Speeches,” an unpublished manuscript). 
Such comparisons of reliabilities determined by 
different experimenters working with different 
subjects are interesting but not very meaningful. 

“Both of these figures are estimated by the 


/ 


available: (1) for three hundred cases the 
correlation between the mean of a set of 
judgments and the mean of a set of linear 
scale judgments, both for the same speak- 
ing performances, is .69; (2) for forty-one 
cases, the correlation between the mean 
of the judgments and the instructor’s 
grades for the same speaking perfor- 
mances is .78. 

An examination of the nature of the 
Speech Attitudes Scale shows more fun- 
damentally what is under observation in 
this experiment. The Scale records a 
series of opinions, which have been ver- 
balized for the rater; the linear scale 
records a single opinion. If the check on 
the linear scale is the result of a single 
reaction, the point under observation is 
whether the median of a series of reac- 
tions is a more accurate measure than is 
one reaction. If, however, the check upon 
the linear continuum results from a 
balancing of a series of opinions, the 
problem under observation is whether 
combining external, overt verbalizations 
produces a more accurate result than does 
the combining of internal, subliminal, 
non-verbalized opinions. 

A secondary purpose is to use the data 
to seek answers to certain related ques- 
tions. 

Certain statistical procedures used in 
this experiment have not been men- 
tioned previously. The critical-ratio tech- 
nique is used to compare two means.* 
Pearson’s product-moment method is 
used for computing correlations.*7 The 
foundation for the study of the ability of 
an individual rater is the summation for 
a series of speakers of the deviations of 


Spearman-Brown method from computations for 
one hundred speakers. The number of student 
judges is ten for each speaker, but many different 
judges participated in rating the total number of 
speakers. : 

“See Guilford, Psychometric Methods, pp. 59 


ff. 
* Garrett, op. cit., pp. 163-168. 








the rater’s judgments from a criterion. 
The criterion is the mean of the judg- 
ments by a group of not less than five 
student listeners, all of whom were using 
the same rating method for the speaker. 
A preliminary study showed that the 
mean of the ratings for a group of five or 
six does not differ significantly from that 
given by the ratings of groups as large as 
those used in this experiment. 

Findings: (1) The Speech Attitudes 
Scale and the linear scale are used with 
almost equal accuracy. For 165 speaking 
performances the Attitudes Scale is more 
accurate; for 147, the 
superior, Of the statistically significant 


linear scale is 


comparisons, the advantage is in favor of 
the Attitudes Scale twenty of the thirty- 
seven times at the five per cent level, and 
nine of the eleven times at the one per 
cent level. Eight of the eleven groups are 
more accurate in the use of the Attitudes 
Scale. Chance may be responsible for 
these small differences. 

Grouping the data confirms the con- 
clusion. Of eleven classes,* ten use one 
method about as well as the other; one 
class is superior in using the Attitudes 
Scale. A large number of ratings—in ex- 
cess of 2,000 for each method—provides 
a variance of 1.0668 for the Attitudes 
Scale; 1.0438, for the linear. Table II 
summarizes these data. (2) Ratings on the 
linear scale are higher by .67 points (of 
nine) than those on the Attitudes Scale, 
on the basis of a study of three hundred 
speakers. Raw scores assigned by the two 
methods, therefore, have different mean- 
ings. (3) Eighteen per cent of the twenty- 
two raters studied use one method better 
than the other. (4) Raters within a class 
are equally liberal in giving grades. That 
one of the twenty-two varies significantly 
from the average is probably due to 
chance. (5) The best and the poorest 
raters differ in their ability to evaluate, 
but no rater of the twenty-two differs 
significantly from the average level, nor 
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does any show special proficiency in using 
either of the techniques. Women and 
men are of approximately equal ability. 
(6) In variability, most raters differ but 
little from the mean. Twenty vary within 
the limits of chance; one tends to repeat 
the same grades; one tends to be un- 


TABLE Il 
VARIANCES AND F-RATIOS BY CLASS GROUPS FOR THE 
THOMPSON'S SPEECH ATTITUDES SCALE AND 
FOR THE LINEAR SCALE 


for 


" - a oe 

2. «Ss §& = oS - 
E ES £2 2 bo © . 
é oe ta 2 ome 22 
I 1.0309 1.0704 1.04 188/188 

2 1.2209 1.0009 1.22 137/147 

3 1.0434 8045 1.30 105/107 

{ 1.0868 .8885 1.22 156/186 

5 9889 = .9974 1.01 = 156/141 

6 4892 1.1207 2.29 60/54 1% 
7 1.3233 1.6503 1.25 143/134 

8 1.0746 1.1198 1.04 540/547 

9 9473 8525 1.11 388/389 
10 1.3861 8682 1.60 g0/105 
11 1.1137 1.3066 1.17 130/133 


Combined 1.0668 1.0438 1.02 2073/2150 


usually variable.** (7) The speakers that 
are the easiest to grade differ markedly 
from those the most difficult to score, but 
the average does not differ significantly 
from either extreme. The fact that one of 
nineteen speakers differs significantly 
from the mean is probably due to chance. 
(8) Classes differ in rating ability. Of the 
eleven classes representing four colleges 
and universities, three differ significantly 
from the mean in ability to rate speak- 
ing performances accurately. Moreover, 
they differ significantly in the level at 
which they rate. Combining the data in 
another way shows that of eight groups, 


“These two raters who are at the opposite 
ends of the continuum in variability are approxi- 
mately average in rating ability, thus refuting 
the hypothesis that accuracy and variability are 
the same function. Of interest is the average of 
the sigmas. The average rater will assign sixty- 
eight per cent of his judgments within a range 
of 2.5 points on a nine-point scale. 
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all using the same rating method, six vary 
significantly from the mean in respect to 
the level at which they assign scores.*® 
(g) A study of 1884 judgments shows that 
practice produces significant improve- 
ment in the ability to use the Attitudes 
Scale, but not in the ability to use the 
linear scale or in general rating ability. 

G. Experiment Six—Attitudes Scale 
and Rating Scale (II). The Diagnostic 
Scale, which the writer formulated, con- 
sists of a series of five continua, repre- 
sented by a line and identified by a ques- 
tion to which the rater responds. The 
selection and the weighting of the items 
rests upon an experimental foundation.*® 

The only statistical procedure used 
here and not previously mentioned is 
that of combining standard deviations. 
The method followed is the one given by 
Peters and Van Voorhis.* 

Findings: (1) Student raters use the 
Attitudes and Diagnostic scales with al- 
most equal accuracy. Of the ninety-seven 
speaking performances, the attitudes 
method is the more accurate fifty times. 
At the five per cent level, of twelve sig- 
nificant F-ratios, nine favor the Speech 


* These data may indicate any of several 
things. The two most likely explanations are (1) 
that certain groups are more liberal in judging 
than others and (2) that the quality of speaking 
is higher in some groups than in others. 

* Monroe, Alan H., “Experimental Studies in 
the Measurement and Analysis of Audience Re- 
action to Student Speakers,” Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Northwestern University, 1937. Monroe by fac- 
tor analysis identified the specific components of 
speaking proficiency and determined the impor- 
tance of each. The Diagnostic Scale consists of 
these factors and weights each according to Mon- 
roe’s findings. The two factors that determine 
the weighting are variability and the set of con- 
stants by which the sub-scores are multiplied. 
The standard deviations, as obtained from five 
hundred ratings of sixty-one speakers by about 
ninety raters, are respectively 1.33, 1.58, 1.50, 
1.33, and 1.53 for the five items. An application 
of 6, 3, 1, 1, and 1 as respective multipliers 
results in a per item weighting of 46.78%, 


, 


27.72%, 08.77%, 07.78%, and 08.95%. This 
weighting seems satisfactorily close to the ap- 
proximate weights indicated by Monroe’s study. 

5t Peters, Charles C., and Van Voorhis, Walter 
R., Statistical Procedures and Their Mathemati- 


cal Bases (New York, 1940), pp. 80-81. 
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Attitudes Scale. At the one per cent level, 
the only three significant F-ratios favor 
the Attitudes Scale. Four groups used the 
Attitudes Scale more accurately; three 
did better with the Diagnostic. None of 
these advantages are significant. A study 
of the combined variances given by 777 


1 
777 
ratings of the ninety-seven speaking per- 


TABLE III 


VARIANCES AND F-RATIOS BY CLASS GROUPS FOR THE 
ATTITUDES SCALE AND FOR THE DIAGNOSTIC 
SPEECH SCALE 


Attitudes 





Linear 
Class Vari- Vari- 
Group ance D.F.* ance D.F.* F-ratios 
1 7174 127 8702 170 
2 8837 109 9270 107 
3 1.4285 124 1.1252 135 None 
4 1.5546 82 1.7515 71 are 
5 6427 23 8230 17 signi- 
6 1.1721 121 1.2669 117 ficant 
7 9072 183 8765 197 
Com- 1.0595 769 1.0522 814 


bined 


* Degrees of Freedom 


formances corroborates the above find- 
ings. (See Table III.) (2) Scores on the 
Diagnostic Scale are significantly higher 
than those on the Speech Attitudes Scale; 
consequently a given numerical score has 
different meanings on the two scales. (3) 
A study of twenty-two students shows 
that four vary significantly from the 
average level of rating ability and that 
the poorest and the best differ greatly. In 
general, students who are proficient in 
using one technique are proficient in us- 
ing the other. Women students are sig- 
nificantly more accurate than the men as 
raters (variance of .6689 for 267 judg- 
ments against 1.3303 for 135 judgments). 
(4) Two of seven groups differ from the 
average both in rating ability and in the 
level at which they assign scores. The 
poor record in rating may be due to a 
statistical artifact and not to any real 
difference in proficiency in evaluating. 
(5) A study of 1245 judgments shows that 
practice to the extent occurring in this 
























experiment does not affect significantly 
the rating ability of the students. Im- 
provement is much greater in the use of 
the Diagnostic Scale than in the use of 
the Attitudes Scale, but not quite signifi- 
cantly so. None of the groups had had 
any previous experience with either tech- 
nique. 

H. Problem of Correction. All data 
presented so far are what may be called 
“uncorrected” data, but this discussion 
would be incomplete without some con- 
sideration of the problem of correction. 
One assumption underlying all of these 
computations has been that scales with 
the same possible range (0-8 or 0-5) con- 
tain units of the same size and therefore 
can be compared statistically by the F- 
ratio technique. In thinking through this 
assumption, one finds that the crucial 
question is “Does a deviation of one 
point (or 1.3 or .7) measure the same 
amount of difference of opinion on one 
scale as on the other?” If it does, the as- 
sumption is sound; if it does not, a statis- 
tical artifact has been introduced, the 
effects of which are twofold: (1) the less 
precise test appears to be more accurate 
than it really is; (2) the quantitative re- 
sult is a function of both precision and 
accuracy and an unsure measure of both. 
The assumption is satisfied statistically 
only if the tests being compared differ in 
variability within the limits of chance. A 
study of the variances obtained from the 
mean judgments for the speakers of the 
experiments shows that the assumption 
may be accepted for all of the experi- 
ments except two—Bryan-Wilke Scale 
and letter grades; Attitudes Scale and 
linear scale. 

Thus, the data as previously reported 
can be accepted without misgivings on 
this score for four of the experiments, but 
for the other two one must consider the 
possibility of “correction.” As a result 
the writer reworked the two experiments 
“correcting” each variance of the less 
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variable measure by multiplying it by a 
constant.®*? 

Most of the results given by the correc- 
tion method differ from those given 
previously in detail rather than in funda- 
mentals. Variant conclusions and the 
data supporting them when correction is 
used are as follows: (1) Letter grades are 
used more accurately than is the Bryan- 
Wilke Scale. For the twelve speakers, 
letter grades are more accurate ten of 
twelve times, and all six of the signifi- 
cant margins of superiority (three at the 
one per cent point and all six at the five 
per cent level) favor letter grades. These 
findings are significant by the chi-square 
test. When the variances are combined, 
the margin in favor of letter grades again 
is significant (.1688 as against .4230; F 
equals 2.51 with d. f. of 68/74). (2) Letter 
grades are used more accurately than the 
Scale all three days with the margin of 
superiority increasing daily and reach- 
ing the level of significance on the third 
day. The Bryan-Wilke Scale is used less 
accurately on the third day than on the 
first to a degree statistically significant. 
The general level of rating ability de- 
clines by days, but the trend fails of sta- 
tistical significance. (3) The linear scale 
is used more accurately than is the Speech 
Attitudes Scale. Of 312 speaking per- 
formances, 172 are rated more accurately 
by the linear scale; of forty performances 
in which one method is superior to the 
other at the five per cent level, twenty- 
seven are rated more accurately by the 
linear method. Both of these margins are 
too great to be due to chance variation, 
according to the chi-square statistic. Of 
twelve comparisons statistically signifi- 


* The formula for this constant multiplier is 


a1 2 
(<) in which o, measures the variability for 
o2 

the more variable measure and o, that for the 
less variable one. The effect of this correction is 
the same as transmuting deviations into standard 
units and working out the new variances from 
the beginning. 
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cant at the one per cent level, six are in 
favor of each method. Grouping the data 
confirms the conclusion. Of eleven 
classes, ten use the linear scale more ac- 
curately. Seven of the eleven classes use 
one method more accurately than the 
other to a degree statistically significant; 
six of these comparisons favor the linear 
method at the one per cent level, and one 


favors the Speech Attitudes Scale at the 


five per cent level. More than 2,000 rat- 
ings by the Attitudes Scale produce a 
variance of 1.3655; more than 2,000 judg- 
ments by the linear scale produce a vari- 
ance of 1.0438. The resulting F-ratio of 
1.31 is significant at the one per cent 
point. (4) Fourteen per cent of the raters 
use one method better than the other. 
Two students use the linear scale more 
accurately; one uses the Attitudes Scale 
better. 


V. SUMMARY AND GENERAL 
INTERPRETATIONS 


This article reports an experimental 
study of the accuracy of typical speech 
rating techniques. The problem is the 
inaccuracy that characterizes the rating 
of speaking performances and the lack 
of knowledge concerning the merit of 
those methods that exist. The discrepan- 
cies in judgment may be due to faulty 
reception of stimuli, to different inter- 
pretations of the stimuli received, to 
different methods of weighting the in- 
terpretations, to the operation of expec- 
tation and habituation, and to errors 
peculiar to the rating device itself. The 
possible methods of reducing the dis- 
crepancies are (1) employing a panel of 
raters, (2) giving the raters better meas- 
uring devices, and (3) increasing the skill 
of the rater through training. This study 
focuses upon the second possibility. 

The body of this paper is devoted to 
the reporting of a series of experiments 
designed to fulfill the purposes of the 
study, which are now restated and com- 
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mented upon in the light of the new in- 
formation. 

Primary purposes: 

A. To determine the relative accuracy 
of typical current methods for evaluating 
speaking performances, as shown by the 
criterion of agreement among equivalent 
sub-groups of an audience. (1) The 
paired comparisons method is superior to 
rank order. (2) Linear scale and letter 
grades techniques are applied equally 
well. The trend of the data indicates that 
the former may be more accurately used 
with practice. (3) Descriptive Letter 
Scale and letter grades techniques are 
applied with equal accuracy. (4) A rating 
scale (Bryan-Wilke) and letter grades are 
used equally well if the data are not 
corrected for inequality in variability. 
“Corrected” data show that letter grades 
are used more accurately. After practice 
(or fatigue) letter grades are superior in 
accuracy. (5) The Speech Attitudes Scale 
and the linear scale are used with equal 
proficiency if the data are not corrected. 
Corrected data show that the linear scale 
is superior. (6) The Attitudes Scale and 
a second rating scale (the Diagnostic 
Scale) are equally accurate. 

A given raw score does not have the 
same meaning on different scales, al- 
though the scales may have the same 
range and profess to use the same unit of 
measurement. 

Secondary purposes: 

B. To develope, to describe, and to em- 
ploy a procedure that is useful in com- 
paring the different methods of rating. 
Briefly stated, the method, which the 
several experiments illustrate, is to study 
two rating devices simultaneously and to 
vary other factors in such a way that the 
results reflect the effects of the rating 
techniques. 

C. To contribute and to test original 
scoring devices. Three such devices are 
the Descriptive Letter Scale; the Diag- 
nostic Scale, which is based upon the 
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experimental findings of Monroe;** and 
the Speech Attitudes Scale, a rating de- 
vice of the Thurstone type. 

D. To mark out areas for further re- 
search, The writer suggests the following 
problems: (1) What are the effects of dif- 
ferent types of training upon rating abil- 
ity? (2) What are the independent vari- 
ables of those speakers who are signifi- 
cantly harder to rate than the average? 
(3) Do the findings of Burt, Eysenck, and 
others concerning the general factor in 
aesthetic judgment hold true of evalua- 
tions of speaking performances? If so, can 
judgment be rendered more accurate and 
valid through increasing the influence of 
the general factor? (4) What are the char- 
acteristics of those students who differ 
significantly from the mean rating abil- 
ity? 

E. To use the collected data as the 
basis for a preliminary study of such re- 
lated problems as these: 

1. Are some students more accurate 
in their ratings than others? The best 
raters and the poorest ones differ by a 
wide margin. Of the fifty-eight raters 
studied, twelve to fourteen per cent vary 
significantly from the mean level. Four- 
teen to eighteen per cent differ in respect 
to the method which they can use the bet- 
ter. Women may be superior to men in 
rating ability. 

2. Are some speakers easier to rate 
than others? Those the hardest and those 
the easiest to rate differ by a wide mar- 
gin; of sixty-five speakers studied, eleven 
per cent deviate significantly from the 
average level of difficulty. This figure is 
greater, of course, than the five per cent 
point frequently considered as the level 
of significance. 

3. Do groups vary in their ability to 
rate accurately? Randomly _ selected 
groups within the same class vary but 
little, but classes differ significantly in 
respect to the accuracy with which they 


% Op. cit. 
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rate and in respect to the liberality with 
which they assign scores. 

4. How does practice affect students 
in their use of the devices? Practice has 
but little effect. The slightly beneficial 
effect may be due to chance. In some ex- 
periments, significant gains in rating 
ability occur with practice, but no scale 
used in more than one experiment gains 
consistently. In some instances, losses oc- 
cur. 

The general interpretations that may 
be made concerning the findings are as 
follows: (1) The rater should choose his 
technique upon some basis other than 
accuracy. (2) If the rater is required only 
to assign ranks, he should use the paired 
comparisons method. If the number of 
speakers is great, however, he will need to 
modify the method to avoid the necessity 
for making an inordinate number of 
decisions.** (3) The differences among 
rating methods are less than is believed. 
Whatever advantages there are in ac- 
curacy favor the simpler devices. The 
technique developed in the present study 
can be used to determine which of the 
complicated, costly devices are no more 
accurate as evaluative techniques than 
are the simpler procedures. This method- 
ology may be applied beneficially in 
fields other than speech. (4) The fact that 
raters differ significantly indicates the 
possibility of eliminating as raters those 
persons of slight ability. By developing a 
method of measuring judging skill, the 
present study provides a criterion which 
may be used in validating methods pre- 
dicting skill in evaluating speeches. A 
further consideration of the nature of 
those persons who differ significantly in 
rating ability may suggest methods of 

“J. P. Guilford gives specific suggestions for 
avoiding the necessity for making a great number 
of ratings. The basis for the method, proven ex- 
perimentally to yield satisfactory results, is the 
selection of “key” performances as standards.— 
“Some Empirical Tests of:the Method of Paired 


Comparisons,” J. of Gen. Psychol., V_ (1931), 
64-75. 
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eliminating or retraining those of little 
ability and of further improving those 
of average or marked skill. Institutions 
training speech teachers may use the 
technique to detect students who give 
erratic judgments, and, if possible, re- 
train them before they become teachers 
and professional judges. (5) By using the 
technique developed in this study for 
locating individuals who are very diffi- 
cult to rate, other research workers may 
eliminate from experiments those persons 


who will tend to make results erratic. 
The speech educator may use the tech- 
nique to pick out unusual cases which 
need special assistance. 

Above all else, this investigation indi- 
cates that further work in this field 
should focus upon the raters themselves 
rather than upon methods. The present 
study points out that significant individ- 
ual differences exist, but a future study 
must examine them systematically and 
make use of the results. 































































AN EVALUATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL VERSUS THE GROUP 





SPEAKING METHODS OF TEACHING THE BEGIN- 
NING COLLEGE SPEECH COURSE* 


WILLIAM HOLLIS EWING 
Ohio State University 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


HE main purpose of this study was 

to determine whether a beginning 
college speech course taught by the indi- 
vidual speaking method or one taught by 
the group speaking method would pro- 
duce more of certain outcomes. 

In the individual speaking method 
each student presented three-to-five-min- 
ute persuasive, informative, and enter- 
taining speeches on the average of once 
per week for one quarter. The main 
feature of this method is that the speaker 
decides in advance how he wishes his 
audience to respond. He has a specific 
purpose, such as to persuade, to clarify, 
or to entertain, and uses his speech ma- 
terial to achieve his purpose; the audi- 
ence listens but does not participate 
orally in any way. There is no group 
discussion and there are no questions 
from the listeners. I have labelled this 
the individual speaking method because 
the speaker completely dominates the 
speaking situation. The groups using this 
method were designated as control. 

In contrast to the individual speaking 
method, the group method used in the 
experimental sections is based on the 
concept that speech is a co-operative ef- 
fort in every respect. The group is more 
dominant than the individual. In every 
speech performance, from the most in- 
formal discussion to the more formal 
speaking situation where one person 
gives a prepared speech, the group effort 
is the essential feature. In this method 


* A revision of the abstract of a dissertation 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
the Department of Speech at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, June, 1942. 


every class period gave every student a 
chance to participate in some kind of 
group speaking. On certain days, for 
example, symposia were held, using 
speech text materials supplemented by 
lecture and outside reading. On other 


‘days panel discussions were held on cur- 


rent problems. Occasionally the forum 
lecture method was used in which stu- 
dents discussed, criticized, and asked 
questions following short forum speeches 
by students. It must be admitted here 
that the forum lecture method of speak- 
ing borders very closely on the individual 
speaking method used by the control 
group. The period which follows the 
forum lecture is very different in each 
case, however. It may be noted also that 
this method was used only twice in the 
experimental group during the quarter. 
The instructor quite often participated 
in these discussions with the students. 
The classes using this group speaking 
method were designated experimental. 

The first “objective was to determine 
the degree and significance of changes in 
all students with respect to: (1) speech 
attitudes, (2) thinking ability, and (3) 
other outcomes. 

The second objective was to determine 
the significance of difference between the 
experimental and control groups with 
respect to the above outcomes. The 
specific objectives stated in the form of 
questions follow: (1) Which method 
brings about the most favorable shift in 
speech attitudes? (2) Which method 
brings about the greater improvement 
of general accuracy in interpretation of 
data? (g)) Which method produces the 
greater improvement in the student's 
ability to give valid reasons for his opin- 
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ions on social problems? (4) Which 
method most effectively improves the 
ability of the student to apply certain 
speech principles in an actual speaking 
situation? (5) Which method produces 
the more favorable results with respect 
to certain miscellaneous outcomes such 
as student interest, number. of hours 
spent in preparation, and changes in the 
student’s speech standards? 


PROCEDURE 
Evaluation 

Two types of evaluation were used in 
this experiment. The more formal type 
consisted of tests and rating scales se- 
lected only after a careful consideration 
of their reliability and validity. 

The tests and scales finally selected 
were: (1) Knower Speech Attitude Scale 
developed by Franklin H. Knower of the 
University of Iowa; (2) Interpretation of 
Data Test No. 2.52, prepared by the 
Progressive Education Association as a 
part of their evaluation in the eight-year 
study; (3) Exercises on Social Problems 
prepared by the staff of the Evaluation 
of ‘School Broadcasts at the Ohio State 
University; (4) Persuasive Speaking Rat- 
ing Scale prepared by the writer and 
adapted from the Bryan-Wilke Scale of 
Rating Public Speakers. 

The more informal and less objective 
types of evaluation included: (1) day by 
day record of activities of class by ob- 
server; (2) record of houts of preparation; 
(3) anecdotes of student reactions and 
behavior; (4) student criticism as a meas- 
ure of change in speech values; and (5) 
reaction of teacher and observer to both 
methods. 

This experiment was conducted in the 
beginning speech classes at The Ohio 
State University. The preliminary ex- 
perimentation was done in the Spring 
and Summer Quarters in 1940. The ex- 
periment proper was carried out during 
the Fall, Winter, and Spring Quarters of 
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the year 1940-41. One experimental and 
one control group were set up in the 
Fall and Winter Quarters while two ex- 
perimental and two control groups were 
used in the Spring Quarter. Two in- 
structors participated in the Spring 
Quarter, Throughout the experiment the 
same instructor taught both an experi- 
mental and a control group in order to 
keép as constant as possible the teacher 
personality factor. 

All pre-tests and ratings were adminis- 
tered during the first week of the quar- 
ter and all end tests were given during 
the last week of the quarter. An observer 
was present at all class meetings and 
kept a complete record of discussions and 
activities. 


Analysis of Control Factors 


Since the students in the experimental 
and control groups were selected at ran- 
dom through the regular registration 
procedure, it was necessary to compare 
the two groups carefully at the beginning 
of the experiment. The purpose of this 
comparison was to determine whether 
any significant differences existed with 
respect to certain factors which might af- 
fect the final outcomes; for example, a 
wide difference in intelligence might pos- 
sibly give one group a distinct advantage 
with respect to certain tests. 

Certain factors which seemed likely to 
have a bearing on performance in tests 
were projected as control factors. Those 
selected were intelligence, grade point 
ratio, age, sex, class rank, college, in- 
structor, time of meeting, and text-book. 

A test of significance was then applied 
to determine whether any significant dif- 
ference existed between the experimental 
and control groups with rspect to these 
control factors. The “‘t” test of signifi- 
cance prepared by Fisher and reported 
by Lindquist' was used in connection 


* Lindquist, E. F., Statistical Analysis in Educa- 
tional Research (New York, 1940), p. 57. 
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with intelligence, grade point ratio, and 
age, while the Chi Square test was used 
to determine the significance of differ- 
ence between the two groups with respect 
to sex, class rank, and college. The re- 
sults of these tests showed that the groups 
were quite similar with respect to the 
projected control factors at the beginning 
of the experiment. However, since some 
differences did exist, it was necessary to 
consider further the problem of control. 
The next step, then, was to discover 
whether any relationship existed between 
any control factor and final accomplish- 
ment. For example, if a high correlation 
exists between intelligence and final ac- 
complishment, it is reasonable to assume 
that intelligence is operating as an in- 
fluential factor. With this assumption in 
mind, correlations between intelligence 
and all final scores were determined. 
Similar correlations were found between 
cumulative grade point ratio and all end 
scores. The correlations between intelli- 
gence and the thinking tests were found 
to be moderately high, while the r values 
of intelligence and speech attitude as 
well as intelligence and persuasive speak- 
ing were moderately low. These data sug- 
gest that with the possible exception of 
the thinking tests there is no need of 
control. Some of the techniques de- 
scribed in later sections take into account 
those factors which are necessary for con- 
trol. 
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Application of the “t” Test of Signifi- 
cance 


It should probably be noted here that 
the “t” test of significance mentioned 
above corresponds somewhat to the 
Critical Ratio Test often used in very 
large samples. The “t’’ formula was de- 
veloped as a more reliable test of sig- 
nificance for small samples and seemed 
much more appropriate for this experi- 
ment. 

In the previous section it was pointed 
out that the “t” test was used to deter- 
mine whether the experimental and con- 
trol groups were significantly different 
with respect to control factors. Further 
application of the “t” formulas followed. 
There were three steps in the process as 
follows: determination of (1) the sig- 
nificance of difference between pre-scores, 
(2) the significance of gains, and (3) the 
significance of difference between end 
scores. 


RESULTS 
The “t” Test Applied to Pre-scores 


The purpose of this step was to deter- 
mine whether the experimental and con- 
trol groups were comparable with respect 
to scores made on all tests at the begin- 
ning of the experiment. When we ap- 
plied the “‘t” formula to pre-scores of all 
tests we had the values shown in the 
following tables: 


TABLE I 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE OF PRE-SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
FOR ALL QUARTERS, INDICATED BY VALUES OF “t’’* 










Soc. Prob. 





Quarter 1.0.D. Speech Att. Pers. Spk. 
Fall 0.1954 0.2499 0.7379 0.2051 
Winter — .8876 1.1602 .0786 — .3978 
Spring (A) — 5192 —1.4314 .0393 — .5491 
Spring (B) 0.1339 0.8087 biged 


— .0347 





* Minus indicates that the mean of the experimental group is larger. Plus indicates that the mean 
of the control group is larger. 
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TABLE II 
CONTROL GROUP: SIGNIFICANCE OF GAINS OF END ScorFS OVER PRE-SCORES 


IN ALL TESTS FOR 





Quarter 


ALL QUARTERS 


Pers. Spk. 


1.0.D. Soc. Prob. Speech Att. 
Fall 1.4734* 7.1532° 6.2480* 13.3587 * 
Winter 3.2794* 2.5695t 3.6258* 18.0960* 
Spring (A) 4.0956* 1.3333 2.4675+ 12.2660* 
Spring (B) — .8368 2.4591T 4-4558* 


* These values are significant at the 1 per cent level. 





+ These values are significant at the 5 per cent level. 


TABLE Ill 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP: SIGNIFICANCE OF GAINS OF END SCORES OverR PRE-SCORES 


IN ALL TESTS FOR 


Quarter 


ALL QUARTERS 


1.0.D. Soc. Prob. Speech Att. Pers. Spk. 
Fall 3.8885, * 3.6048* 4-4197* 12.8822* 
Winter 1.6166 1.1190 5-6417* 10.9401 * 
Spring (A) 4-5737* 2.9486* 4-1495* 10.3040* 
Spring (B) 1.4749 2.3110+ 4.9550* , 





* These values are significant at the 1 per cent leve 





1. 


+ These values are significant at the 5 per cent level. 


By reference to a table prepared by 
R. A. Fisher and included by Lindquist? 
it was discovered that none of the values 
of “‘t” given in Table I were significant. 
In other words, there was no significant 
difference in pre-scores of the experimen- 
tal and control groups. 


The “t” Test Applied to Gains 


Before the final step of comparing end 
scores could be taken it was necessary 
to answer the question whether students 
actually made any significant gains in all 
test scores from beginning to the end of 
this experiment. Tables II and III pre- 
sent the “t” values for pre- and end 
scores. 

The starred values in Tables II and III 
are those which are significant at the 
one per cent level. This means that such 
values, according to Fisher’s table, would 
be exceeded in only one out of every 
hundred of all such samples. This is 
another way of saying that these gains 
cannot reasonably be attributed to 
chance, The values marked by a dagger 


* Ibid., p. 53. 


are those which are significant at the 
five per cent level, which means that such 
values would be exceeded in only five 
out of every hundred of all such sam- 
ples. 

There are eleven starred values in the 
table for the experimental group and ten 
in the table for the control group. There 
are three values marked with a dagger in 
the control group and one in the ex- 
perimental group. Many of the other val- 
ues are very close to the five per cent 
level. There is only one minus value 
among all those listed. This is for the 
Interpretation of Data test in the Spring 
Quarter (B) control group. Even though 
this is a minus value it is not large 
enough to be considered significant. It 
will be noted that the greatest gains 
were made in Persuasive Speaking and 
the next greatest gains were made in 
Speech Attitudes. These gains were all 
significant for all quarters and for both 
experimental and control groups. The 
“t” values are rather large, which means 
that the differences in means of the pre- 
and end scores were also large. The Inter- 
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pretation of Data and Social Problems 
gains were somewhat less than the gains 
in Persuasive Speaking and Speech Atti- 
tudes, although five out of the eight 
values were statistically significant. 

If the results had clearly shown that 
only one group had gained, the treat- 
ment of the data might have ceased at 
this point. However, the results were 
still indeterminate and it remained to 
determine whether the gains made by 
one group were significantly higher than 
the other in a statistical sense and 
whether that difference could be as- 
sumed to have educational significance. 


The “t” Test Applied to End Scores 
All was now ready for the final step 
in the application of the “t” test which 
was to find the significance of difference 


“t” listed in the table, ten favor the ex- 
perimental group. By that is meant that 
even though they are not significant at 
the five per cent level, they at least point 
to the fact that the differences which do 
exist tend to indicate that the experi- 
mental group has a slight edge in final 
scores. An examination of these values 
in terms of the table of “t” shows that 
not only are the “t” values favorable to 
the experimental group but that the 
average percentage levels of significance 
favor that group. 


Prediction and Multiple Correlation 


In the previous section the gains of 
each group and differences in final 
achievement were calculated on the as- 
sumption of approximate equality at the 
beginning of the experiment. Such an 


TABLE IV 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE OF END SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS FOR ALL QUARTERS* 


Quarter 1.0.D "Soc. Prob. Speech Att. Pers. Spk. 
Fall o 0.1525 —0.1409 1.4551 1.1181 
Winter — 4113 1.3623 —1.2848 — .6268 
Spring (A) — .2523 — 1.8989 — .1905 —3.8861+ 
Spring (B) — 1.6046 0.6139 hae 


—0.6709 








* Minus values indicate that the mean of the experimental group is larger. Plus values indicate 


that the mean of the control group is larger. 
+ Significant at 1 per cent level. 


between end scores of the two groups. 
The “t’” values for end scores are given 
in Table IV. 

The first impression that one gets from 
an examination of Table IV is that there 
is very little difference in the control and 
experimental groups so far as end tests 
are concerned. There is only one value 
of “t” which is large enough to be sig- 


nificant, the value for Persuasive Speak- 
ing in the Spring (A) group which is 
marked with a dagger. None of the other 
values of the table are significant even 
at the five per cent level. 

However, out of the fifteen values of 





assumption was justified on the basis of 
evidence which indicated that the dif- 
ference in pre-scores was not statistically 
significant. However, some differences 
did exist and no allowances were made 
for this variation in initial status, In 
view of the fact that scores representing 
final achievement were also found to be 
quite comparable it seemed desirable to 
find a more conclusive basis for drawing 
inferences about the two groups. In other 
words, it was necessary to follow through 
procedures which would take into con- 
sideration initial variations. The pro- 
cedures selected for this purpose were 
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based on prediction and multiple correla- 
tion techniques. Space does not here per- 
mit an explanation of these techniques. 
For this explanation we refer the reader 
to the formulas and procedures described 
by Garrett.’ It must suffice here to pre- 
sent the table which shows the results of 
the “‘t” test when applied to the final 
scores after they have been adjusted for 
differences due to control factors and for 
differences in pre-scores. 
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ods seem to indicate that there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the results 
obtained from using two different teach- 
ing methods but that such difference as 
does exist seems to favor the experi- 
mental group slightly. 

A still further check of the data was 
made by applying the Discriminant 
Function Technique developed by 
Fisher and Travers.* The results sup- 
ported the above data. 


TABLE V 


TABLE OF “t’” VALUES INDICATING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ADJUSTED 
END SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GRoups* 


Quarter 1.0.D. 


Pers. Spk. 


"Soc. Prob. Speech Att. 
Fall —0.0261 0.0229 0.7030 0.5358 
Winter — .9132 1.9861 — .0806 Pe 
Spring (A) —1.5183 — 2.1637 — 4311 
Spring (B) 0.5152 —2.3216 0.5890 





* Minus scores favor experimental group and plus scores favor control. 


In Table V none of the values have 
Statistical significance. In other words, 
there is little difference in the final 
achievement in Thinking, Speech Atti- 
tudes, and Persuasive Speaking, regard- 
less of which teaching method is used. 
An examination of the table, however, 
shows that seven of the thirteen values 
are negative, which means that they favor 
the experimental group. It may also be 
noted that the negative values tend to 
be slightly larger. For example, three of 
the negative values are greater than 2.0. 
This means that they are very close to 
the five per cent level of significance. 
The winter and spring “t” values are 
missing for Persuasive Speaking because 
no correlations high enough for predic- 
tive purposes were secured for these tests. 

The results of the method of interpret- 
ing the data which we have explained in 
this section seem to corroborate the re- 
sults obtained from a different method 
described earlier. In general, both meth- 


*Garrett, Henry E., Statistics in Psychology 
and Education (New York, 1937), pp. 289-310, 
409-463. 





Outcomes Not Measured by Tests 


In order to get a more complete pic- 
ture of the results of the two teaching 
methods certain informal types of 
evaluation were used. 

As a result of the collection of a rather 
large amount of anecdotal evidence it 
was found that there was much of in- 
terest but very few patterns of behavior 
were discovered. One significant differ- 
ence between the experimental and con- 
trol groups was the fact that the former 
seemed to carry the interest in the class- 
room discussion through the ten-minute 
intermission while the latter did not. 
Also, the ratio of favorable comments on 
the course was about five to one in favor 
of the experimental group. 

The hours spent in preparation were 
as follows: 

Average for experimental groups— 


3 3/7 hrs. 
Average for control groups—2 3/5 hrs. 


* Travers, R. M. W., “The Use of a Discrimi- 
nant Function in the Treatment of Psychological 
Group Differences,” Psychometrika, IV (1939), 
25-32. 
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It may be concluded that this might be 
an indication of greater interest and that 
certain outcomes may have resulted from 
this extra preparation which are not 
measured in this experiment. 

The data on shift in speech values in- 
dicated clearly that all students strikingly 
increased their quantity of criticism from 
beginning to end of quarter. The per- 
centage of gain for the experimental 
group was about twice that of the con- 
trol group for ail items. 

There is also evidence of a decided 
shift in the relative amount of criticism 
on delivery and invention in both 
groups. At the beginning of the course 
by far the greatest number of criticisms 
were on delivery. At the end these items 
were about equal for the control group 
but the shift in the experimental group 
was to 60.7 per cent criticism for inven- 
tion and 30.9 per cent for delivery. This 
suggests a decidedly greater emphasis on 
invention where the group speaking 
method was used. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. Both experimental and_ control 
groups made statistically significant gains 
in all tests and for most of the quarters 
in which tests were given: (a) The gains 
of greatest significance were made in the 
Persuasive Speaking test and were high 
for all quarters. (b) Next to Persuasive 
Speaking the greatest gains were made 
in Speech Attitude. (c) Both the experi- 
mental and control groups made signifi- 
cant gains in three out of the four times 
that the Social Problems tests were ap- 
plied. (d) The gains for the Interpreta- 
tion of Data test were statistically sig- 
nificant in three out of four trials for the 
control group and two out of four for 
the experimental group. 

2. There is little difference in the ef- 
fectiveness with which the experimental 
and control groups produce outcomes 
measured by tests in Interpretation of 
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Data, Social Problems, Speech Attitudes, 
and Persuasive Speaking: (a) For the 
Interpretation of Data test none of the 
differences between experimental and 
control groups were statistically signifi- 
cant but three of the four “t” values 
favored the experimental group. This 
was the result for both the “t” test of 
significance and the multiple correlation 
technique of dealing with the data. 
(b) There was no significant difference in 
the two groups for the Social Problems 
test. Three of the four “t” values slightly 
favored the experimental group when 
the “t” test technique was used, and two 
of the four favored the same group when 
the multiple correlation method was 
used. (c) In the Speech Attitude test the 
result was about the same as for Social 
Problems, i.e., with no significant differ- 
ence and with two values favoring each 
group. (d) The Persuasive Speaking test 
was the only one which showed a sig- 
nificant difference between the experi- 
mental and control groups. This favored 
the experimental group and was for the 
Spring Quarter. Other “t” values for the 
Persuasive Speaking test were not sig- 
nificant. (e) The application of the Dis- 
criminant Function Technique to the 
data supported the preceding results. 

g. Certain outcomes, some of which 
could not be submitted to rigorous 
statistical testing in the experiment, 
seemed to suggest that from the point of 
view of both student and instructor the 
experimental method is more desirable: 
(a) Anecdotal evidence which was gath- 
ered by the instructor and observer in- 
dicated that there was a much greater 
carry over of interest for the experimen- 
tal group. This same evidence also re- 
vealed a more positive favorable attitude 
toward the experimental teaching 
method. (b) The experimental group 
spent on the average a greater number 
of hours in preparation than did the 
control group—approximately one hour 
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more for each two hours of recitation. (c) 
On the basis of written criticism of 
speeches given both at the beginning and 
end of the quarter certain significant 
changes in speech values or standards 
were noted for the two groups: (1) Very 
striking gains in the number of criticisms 
were made from the beginning to the 


end of the quarter by both groups. These 
gains were statistically significant with 
respect to all items including Invention, 
Arrangement, Memory, Delivery, and 
Style. (2) There was also a strong shift in 
emphasis from Delivery to Invention in 
both groups, but the shift of the experi- 
mental group was much greater. 








AN ANALYSIS OF THE DYNAMIC VOCABULARY OF 


JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


ERNEST C. FOSSUM 
Iowa State Teachers College 


ITHIN recent years, interest has 

developed in the subject of vocabu- 
lary as a dynamic process, a “continuum 
in events,” and in the relation of vocabu- 
lary to the speaker as a person. 

Johnson, whose studies have included 
oral as well as written language vocabu- 
lary, has devised a number of measures 
for the study of vocabulary as a dynamic 
process. Among these measures, the most 
useful for the purposes of this study was 
the type-token ratio. Johnson uses the 
term to represent the ratio of different 
words to total words, or the percentage 
of different words in a sample of a given 
size. 

Carroll? demonstrated, indirectly, that 
the TTR decreases with an increase in 
the number of tokens. For the TTR to 
be comparable from sample to sample, it 
is therefore necessary for the size of the 
samples on which it is computed to be 
constant. Hundred word units make con- 
venient bases for computing the TTR 
when the indices to be compared are for 
one individual or groups of individuals. 

For the present study, two additional 
methods of employing the TTR were 
used which were given separate names 
for the sake of clarity. “Cumulative 
TTR” was used to refer to the measure 

* This article represents portions of a disser- 
tation submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in the Department of Speech in the Gradu- 
ate College of the State University of Iowa, 
August, 1941, and was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Franklin H. Knower. When the study 
was made, the author was located at the Junior 


College of Kansas City, Missouri. 
*Johnson, Wendell, “Language and Speech 


Hygiene,” General Semantics Monographs, In- 


stitute of General Semantics (Chicago, 1939). 

* Carroll, J. B., “Diversity of Vocabulary and 
the Harmonic Law of Word-Frequency Distribu- 
tion,” Psychological Record, II (1938), p. 382. 


as applied to a series of units within a 
larger sample when the base on which 
the TTR was computed jncreased cumu- 
latively from 100 to 200 etc. up to 1800 
words. Each consecutive unit was con- 
sidered in combination with preceding 
ones. “Supra TTR,” on the other hand, 
was used to refer to the measure as ap- 
plied to consecutive units within a larger 
sample when the base was held constant 
and the ratio computed on added words 
that did not appear in previous samples. 

Since so few data were available on 
the method of oral language analysis, it 
was considered important to give more 
time to an evaluation and description of 
methodology than commonly might have 
been necessary. This material is abbre- 
viated in the present report. 

An attempt was made to study vocabu- 
lary functionally in terms of the words 
used by speakers in meeting classroom 
speaking situations when the basic de- 
mands of those situations were held con- 
stant for all the speakers. Efforts were 
made to secure a response that was as 
normal and representative as possible of 
each student’s thought and the func- 
tional vocabulary used to express it. 

The purposes of the study were three- 
fold: 

1. To study and develop methods of 
oral vocabulary analysis in terms of the 
TTR for the individual, the average 
TTR for groups of subjects, individual 
differences in vocabulary, and the num- 
ber of words necessary to constitute a 
reliable sample of an_ individual's 
vocabulary. 

2. To analyze the relationship of indi- 
vidual vocabularies to other measurable 
correlates such as general intelligence, 
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occupational background, speaking rate, 
and effectiveness in speaking. 

3. To develop an oral vocabulary 
word list which would be useful in gen- 
eral speech education as a basis for se- 
lecting words in terms of their frequency 
value for use in articulation and _ pro- 
nunciation drills and, as far as possible, 
determine some of the principal char- 
acteristics of this type of word list. 


PROCEDURE 


The material consisted of phonograph 
recordings of five speeches from each of 
73 students enrolled in an elective course 
in speech training at the Junior College 
of Kansas City, Missouri. The speakers 
weré allowed free choice of subjects and 
material, and were encouraged to speak 
extemporaneously. They spoke in four- 
teen subject matter areas, and most of 
the speakers spoke in three or more of 
the areas in their five speeches. Other data 
secured were an environmental history, 
a measure of general intelligence by use 
of the Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tion Form 20, test scores of vocabulary by 
use of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, 
and indices of effectiveness in speaking. 

The speeches were transcribed from 
the phonograph records and typewritten. 
The reliability of the transcription was 
99 per cent. In general, a word was con- 
sidered as a structural unit. Derived 
forms as well as primary forms were 
considered. 

In order to secure samples that were 
comparable for each individual and 
among individuals, the words were 
counted off into hundred word segments. 

The different words used by each indi- 
vidual were listed and their frequencies 
tabulated by hundred word segments. A 
composite listing was later derived for 
the group as a whole. Totals were secured 
of the number of words within each seg- 
ment, and of the number of different 
words, and the number of added words 
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within each segment. The percentage of 
error was two-tenths of one per cent. On 
the basis of these totals, most of the cal- 
culations reported in the study were 
made. The composite word list repre- 
sented the different words used by all 
the speakers. 


PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 


For the purpose of comparison, 60 
cases were selected for whom 18 complete 
hundred word samples were available. 
These samples were taken as the basis 
for most of the comparative calculations 
reported in the study. Since both totals 
were even numbers, it was possible to 
split the samples into halves for the 
purpose of studying reliability. 

1. The reliability correlation between 
the average TTR’s for 60 speakers on the 
first goo and the second goo words was 
.58 + .o29. By applying the Spearman 
Brown Prophesy Formula the reliability 
for the sample of 1800 words was calcu- 
lated at .73. Higher reliability could be 
secured as follows: for 2700 words, .80; 
for 3600 words, .84; for 7200 words, .g1; 
and for 14,400 words, .g5. The initial 
sample of 100 words showed a low re- 
liability when correlated with the 1800 
words. The correlation was . + .12. 

2. Two speakers were selected having 
the highest and the lowest average 
TTR’s, and eight others were chosen 
whose TTR’s were distributed on the 
continuum between the.two extremes. In- 
dividual variability was indicated by the 
standard deviation of the average TTR’s. 
A rank order correlation between size of 
type-token ratio and variability of 100 
word samples was computed, The corre- 
lation was .14 + .217, which indicated 
that speakers with the higher average 
TTR’s did not characteristically have 
more or less variable TTR’s. The same 
was true of individuals with low average 
TTR’s. 

3. The overall 


average segmental 
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TTR for the group was .667. Fairbanks*® 
found an average of .64 on ten superior 
freshmen in a conversation situation, 
with 3000-word individual samples. 
Mann‘ reported an average TTR of .71 
for 24 superior freshmen in a writing 
situation. Considering the different situa- 
tions represented in these samples, the 
relatively small difference in TTR is 
noteworthy. The fact that this TTR is 
somewhat smaller may be traced to the 
fact that the subjects used in the present 
study constitute an unselected sample. 

4. The critical ratio between the aver- 
ages of two groups of 30 speakers each 
was only .o11. It was to be concluded, 
therefore, that a group of go speakers 
will yield results nearly as reliable as 
those secured from a group of 60 
speakers. 

5. The amount of decrement of the 
cumulative TTR, described previously, 
for the group of 60 speakers, was from 
.664 for the sample of 100 words to .334 
for 1800 words. The amount of decre- 
ment for the supra TTR, also described 
previously, was somewhat more marked, 
ranging from .664 to .239. The decre- 
ments for both measures were highly 
systematic, and presage a point at which 
speakers may cease to add an appreciable 
number of new words. A possible meas- 
ure of the extent of functional vocabu- 
lary is therefore suggested. For this pur- 
pose, the supra TTR would be the best 
index since the drop is more rapid, and 
this would facilitate location of the exact 
point at which the individual ceases to 
use additional words. 

6. When the TTR on 1800 words was 
related to measures of intelligence, the 
correlation was .og6 + .11; with vocabu- 
lary measures .03 + .073; with speech 


*Fairbanks, Helen, “A Semantic Analysis of 
Psychopathological Language Behavior,” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1940. 

*Mann, Mary B., “A Study of the Problems of 
Quantitative Differentiation of Samples of Writ- 
ten Language,” Ph.D. Dissertation, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1941. 


ratings .031 + .087; with speaking rate 
—.45 + .11. A higher correlation was 
found with parental occupational rat- 
ings, computed by the mean square con- 
tingency method, of .56. One should not 
generalize too broadly on the basis of 
these conclusions regarding the relation- 
Ships studied. It is possible, however, 
that on the college level factors of audi- 
ence adaptation operate to influence the 
TTR. 

7. It is perhaps obvious that speakers 
with high TTR’s employ more marginal 
or low frequency words than those with 
low TTR’s. The rank order correlation 
between average TTR and number of 
words having a frequency of 1 wag per- 
fect as determined for ten speaker$ in- 
cluding those having the highest and the 
lowest average TTR’s and eight others 
distributed on a continuum between the 
two extremes. 

8. A total of 10,278 different words was 
found among the 143,586 words studied. 
Of these, g words with their repetitions 
made up 25, per cent of the words used; 
71 words made up 50 per cent; 572 words 
made up 75 per cent; go5 made up 80 
per cent; 1471 made up 85 per cent; and 
2501 words made up go per cent of the 
total words used. 

g. An effort was made to compare the 
word list derived from the study with 
Thorndike’s list® of the 20,000 words 
most frequently found in_ written 
English. 

Of the 1000 most frequently used 
words in the present list, 543 words or 
54-3 per cent appeared in identical form 
in the first 1000 of the Thorndike list. 
On the basis of a random sample com- 
parison of the 10,278 words in the pres- 
ent list with a comparable segment of the 
Thorndike list the per cent of coinci- 
dence was 42.25 on identical forms. 


* Thorndike, E. L., A Teacher’s Word Book, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau 
of Publications (New York, 1932). 
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Seven and ninety-eight hundredths per 
cent appeared above the first 10,000 and 
49-77 per cent (including derived forms) 
did not appear in the Thorndike list. 

10. The average rate of speech com- 
puted for all the speakers was 136.56 
words per minute. The rate ranged from 
97-92 to 176.46 words per minute. 

11. The 25 words of highest frequency 
tended to have the maximum range of 
73, that is, these words were used by all 
73 of the speakers. As the frequency de- 
creased, more disparity was evident 
between range and frequency. A correla- 
tion between frequency and range com- 
puted on a random sample of 100 words 
taken from the 975 remaining of the 
1000 most frequently used words was 
58 + .044. 

12. For the 10,278 different words used 
in the entire sample of 143,586 running 
words, only 40 words were common to all 
the speakers. These words were found 
among the 65 most frequently used 
words. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Vocabulary samples from the stream 
of speech in the process of being uttered 
can be recorded, transcribed into writing, 
and listed for study, with a high degree 
of reliability. 

2. The reliability of the TTR as a 
measure of vocabulary diversity varied 
with the size of the sample. Initial sam- 
ples of 100 words were definitely not 
reliable. For samples of goo and more 
words the reliability coefficient was posi- 
tive and sufficiently high to indicate 
marked stability of the quality measured. 
The larger samples are preferable where 
maximum reliability is required. 

3. Speakers with comparatively high 
average I'T'R’s did not characteristically 
have more or less variable TTR’s. The 
same was true of the speakers with low 
average T'TR’s. 

4. The variability of the TTR as re- 
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lated to other measured variables showed 
positive but not high correlation with 
parental occupational ratings, no indi- 
cated correlation with speech ratings, 
vocabulary test scores, and a measure of 
general intelligence; and a negative cor- 
relation with speaking rate. On the col- 
lege level, it is possible that the tendency 
to adapt to or impress the audience 
operates to influence the TTR. A high 
TTR is not necessarily evidence of high 
native intelligence, speaking ability, or 
knowledge of words as measured by the 
tests used in this study. Nor is a low 
TTR necessarily indicative of the 
opposite. 

5. There was an absence of marked 
fluctuations and progressive variations in 
average IIR for the group on successive 
samples. Group samples from go speak- 
ers are likely to be as reliable as samples 
taken from larger groups. 

6. Speakers with high initial TTR’s 
did not characteristically have high or 
low TTR’s on 1800 words. The same was 
true of speakers with low initial TTR’s. 

7. Cumulative and supra TTR de- 
grees of decrement presage a point at 
which speakers may cease to add an ap- 
preciable number of new words. A pos- 
sible measure of extent of the individ- 
ual’s vocabulary is suggested. 

8. The average speaking rate was 
136.56 words per minute. 

g. Frequency was closely related to 
range of use particularly on the words of 
highest frequency. 

10. Forty words were used in common 
by all the speakers. 

11. Since the Thorndike Word List 
contained in identical form only about 
42 per cent of the words actually used by 
these speakers in the situation described, 
need is indicated for further study with 
a view toward compiling a parallel word 
list derived from speech for use in speech 
education. The chief shortcoming of the 
Thorndike list from the point of view of 
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speech lies in the fact that a large num- 
ber of derived forms are not included. 
Most of these forms involve articulatory 
changes and for that reason are im- 
portant in speech education and retrain- 
ing. A basis for such a word list has been 
developed in the words secured in this 


study. 
DISCUSSION 


The present study was designed to 
yield information as to the reliability 
and adequacy of the type-token ratio as a 
measure of vocabulary diversity, to 
analyze the relationship between this 
measure and other measured correlates, 
and to derive an oral vocabulary word 
list and determine some of the character- 
istics of that list. 

The results of the study have con- 
tributed knowledge to the problem of 
oral language investigation, and have 
provided a source of information on 
methodology, and on the relationship of 
vocabulary to the speaker as a person. 
An oral word list is provided which, until 
need for its extension is demonstrated, 
may be used for study of oral word fre- 
quencies and word types, and as a source 
of words for use in articulation and pro- 
nunciation investigations. Written vo- 
cabulary lists have not been constructed 
to meet the needs of oral language in- 
vestigation. Should a more extensive oral 
word list be desired, the present list may 
be used as a basis. Because of the limita- 
tions of the present study, the word list 
should not be considered, in its present 
form, as the oral language equivalent of 
the Thorndike word study. 

The study suggests other problems 
that might be analyzed as extensions of 
the present investigation. For instance, 
it would be interesting to investigate the 
vocabulary diversity of persons of dif- 
ferent types such as famous speakers, per- 
sons with different levels of education, 
and persons with various personality 





characteristics. Another area of investiga- 
tion might include the use of vocabulary 
in situations of varying complexity such 
as conversation, discussion, extempo- 
raneous speaking, debating, and oratory. 
It is possible that studies providing for 
prolonged samples from _ individuals 
might determine the time and conditions 
under which the number of added words 
would approach zero, or in other words, 
might analyze the size of the functional 
vocabulary of speakers. 


Worp LIstT 


erro 


The following word list contains 572 
of the most frequently used words which, 
with their repetitions, made up about 75 
per cent of the total words used by the 
speakers employed in this study. Each 
word is followed by two numbers. The 
first number indicates the frequency of a 
word, or the number of times the word 
apeared in the total of 143,586 running 
words. The second number is called the 
range, and indicates how many of the 73 
speakers used the word. 


F R* 
the 8901 73 
of 4938 73 
and 4449 73 
to 4151 73 
a 3585 73 
in 3146 73 
is 2579 73 
that 2523 73 
could 1660 54 


The above 9 words and their repetitions made 
up about 25% of the total words. 


it 1543 73 
you 1515 73 
this 1388 73 
for 1264 73 
have 1237 73 
are 1165 73 
be 1026 73 
they 955 73 
he 945 73 
we 894 68 
as 823 71 
one 783 73 
not 717 73 
on 759 73 
or 739 73 
* F — Frequency 
R = Range 











97 2 
ch, 


had 


75 
the 
ach 
rhe 
fa 
ord 
ing 
the 


73 








but 
would 
by 
with 
has 
which 
was 
there 
will 
all 

if 

our 
his 

an 

at 

can 
these 
who 
from 
people 
out 
their 
many 
do 

I 
because 
them 
been 
some 
when 
had 

so 
should 
more 
about 
time 
very 
now 
were 
college 
other 
first 
school 
up 
what 
go 
your 


The above 71 words and their repetitions made 
up about 50% of the total words. 


two 
no 
my 
only 
get 
most 
just 
like 
great 
us 
B.S. 
its 
think 
over 
life 
take 
work 
know 
than 





F 


686 
654 

639 
634 
627 
622 
621 

593 
574 
563 
534 
53! 

502 
497 
472 
472 
464 
457 
447 
432 
425 
406 
390 
383 
380 
369 
365, 
357 
357 
357 
356 
$52 
348 
343 
339 
338 
338 
322 
320 
317 
306 
393 
gol 

298 
293 
281 

279 


271 

270 
269 
258 
253 
240 
231 

230 
229 
228 
227 
220 
216 
215 
214 
214 
213 
212 
212 





R* 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
69 
73 
70 
71 
73 
67 
69 
73 
68 
70 
73 
73 
73 
71 
71 
71 
73 
73 
73 
73 
67 
73 
71 
68 
7o 
72 
66 
7O 
68 
72 
71 
67 
70 
49 
73 
72 
58 
70 
68 
60 
51 


67 
70 
64 
68 
59 
65 
60 
66 
53 
59 
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good 
well 
into 
much 
any 
today 
years 
man 
believe 
say 
through 
such 
war 
world 
city 
men 
also 
person 
then 
him 
make 
may 
way 
every 
another 
after 
how 
going 
little 
high 
must 
why 
three 
course 
before 
year 

see 
back 
few 

yet 
being 
own 

me 
country 
find 
second 
those 
don’t 
things 
students 
government 
thing 
she 
even 
hundred 
give 
here 
same 
upon 
come 
really 
down 
made 
does 
dollars 
said 
something 
money 
new 


F 


210 
206 
202 
202 
196 
195 
193 
192 
190 
190 
190 
189 


144 
140 
138 
137 

137 

133 
133 
131 

131 

130 
128 
125 
125 
123 
122 
120 
120 
119 
119 
118 
117 
116 
115 
113 
112 
112 
111 

110 
110 








50 


50 
31 
53 
46 
51 
42 
51 
52 
53 
45 
50 
47 


44 
44 
42 
42 
41 
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F R* F R* 
each 110 lu reasons 72 38 
want 109 36 since ” 41 
reason 108 38 nineteen 7 go 
her 108 35 did 70 38 
fact 108 45 look 70 31 
junior 106 27 public 70 36 
last 105 49 ten 70 38 
day 104 43 mean 69 36 
long 104 50 next 68 40 
small 104 2 student 68 30 
while 103 49 study 68 28 
better 102 47 under 68 38 
where 101 50 ago 67 41 
American 100 39 always 67 39 
education 100 33 everyone 67 34 
however 100 37 mind 67 37 
home 99 38 present 67 37 
part 99 48 without 67 38 
am 98 46 words 67 27 
point 98 46 away 66 36 
thousand 96 39 business 66 38 
system 95 2 class 66 41 
young 95 37 help 66 32 
job 94 30 let 66 36 
place 94 15 try 66 35 
too 94 48 America 65 36 
used 94 14 number 65 34 
boys 93 29 room 65 25 
four 93 15 far 64 36 
Germany 93 29 instance 64 29 
become g2 43 picture 64 22 
state go 33 enough 63 38 
subject go 39 once 63 36 
times go 46 boy 62 29 
example 88 41 different 62 40 
several 88 43 game 62 16 
ever 87 2 music 62 12 
speech 87 2 water 62 28 
air 86 24 nothing 61 37 
probably 86 13 rather 61 35 
might 84 41 tell 61 32 
five 83 2 third 61 36 
large 83 40 again. 60 29 
town 83 22 came 60 34 
right 82 47 against 59 36 
still 81 44 form 59 26 
around 81 39 given 59 33 
foreign 80 21 putting 59 15 
put 80 47 read 59 33 
use 80 40 peace 58 5 
during 79 45 problem 58 5 
old 79 35 feel 57 29 
best 78 35 lives 57 30 
got 78 34 show 57 33 
therefore 78 38 went 57 35 
usually 7 33 anything 56 go 
able 75 33 between 56 35 
car 75 28 modern 5 27 
found 75 40 thus 56 29 
off 75 35 building BS 5 
means 74 39 light 55 18 
radio 74 22 per cent 55 5 
schools 7 go countries 54 28 
type "4 30 swing 54 8 
along 7 32 value 54 24 
social 73 31 activities 53 19 
taken 73 38 Europe 53 18 
done 72 36 live 53 33 
perhaps 72 34 New York 53 25 
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seems 
field 
football 
pictures 
power 
goes 
national 
thought 
doctor 
doesn’t 
England 
least 
mister 
plan 
side 
abolish 
both 
case 
chance 
children 
experience 
group 
himself 
keep 
language 
learn 
realize 
true 
whether 
certain 
due 

I’m 

it’s 
living 
merely 
nation 
need 
quite 
wouldn't 
almost 
buy 
German 
hand 
million 
nations 
night 
question 
trying 
twenty 
days 
fifty 
France 
friends 
hours 
seen 
summer 
taking 
youth 
bad 
cannot 
comes 
didn’t 
general 
hard 
necessary 
often 
order 
success 
travel 
either 


F 


53 
52 
52 
52 
52 


R* 
29 
29 
12 
17 
27 
35 
19 
29 
19 
32 
26 
28 
21 
i8 
30 
5 
32 
32 
28 
23 
24 
22 
33 
31 
10 


- 


2] 
31 
32 
35 
33 
25 
27 
23 
30 
25 
22 
22 
27 
20 
27 
25 
17 
37 
23 
20 
29 
27 
28 
26 
29 
29 
17 
27 
25 
go 
25 
21 
15 
21 
31 
28 
23 
23 
31 
32 
28 
28 
21 

9 
26 


itself 

kind 

later 
makes 
newspapers 
others 
play 

word 
crime 
eighteen 
fire 

gives 
individual 
took 
training 
amount 
called 
condition 
heard 

law 
organization 
persons 
seem 

six 

street 
takes 
understand 
wish 
asked 

girls 

less 
military 
motor 
possible 
program 
set 

sport 

sure 
themselves 
working 
yourself 
army 
brought 
can't 
death 
past 
policy 
problems 
stop 

told 

bring 

end 
immediately 
instead 
name 
turn 
university 
until 
cause 
control 
Kansas City 
president 
situation 
sports 

talk 
anyone 
body 

cost 
greatest 
having 


F 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
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R* 
21 
26 
25 
30 
20 
28 
24 
18 


28 
14 
20 
19 
33 
17 
25 
29 


28 
23 
17 
24 
31 
30 
i8 
26 
17 
22 
20 
20 
26 
11 
12 
30 
16 
23 
14 
30 
27 


19 
27 
24 
22 
26 
16 
19 


26 
25 
24 
24 
27 


24 
19 
30 
22 
21 
37 
26 
26 
13 
22 
24 
21 
23 


26 
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hobby 
house 
knowledge 
matter 
morning 
safety 
start 
though 
toward 
ask 
average 
call 

fair 

half 
health 
Missouri 
rest 
started 
throughout 
whole 
although 
democracy 
feet 

head 

idea 

jobs 

laws 

line 

lost 
opinion 
political 
says 
swimming 
considered 
doing 
family 
fourth 
hope 
minutes 
popular 
remember 
run 

shall 
spring 
wanted 
choose 
deal 
equipment 
forth 

full 

hear 

hold 
interest 
lot 

miles 
office 
position 
recently 
recent 
twelve 
cars 
colleges 
coming 
European 
fine 

gas 

held 
points 
service 


37 


34 
34 


32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
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R* 
15 
19 
24 
26 
21 
14 
25 
25 
23 
21 
20 
23 
14 
27 


13 


25 
21 

18 
26 
27 
14 
19 
21 

25 
14 
7 
21 

22 
28 
14 
26 
11 


23 


21 
i8 
22 
22 
7 
28 
25 
18 
17 
19 
18 
21 
15 
19 
22 
i8 
22 
25 
i8 
17 
16 
20 
22 
24 


11 
15 
26 
12 
19 
12 


19 








F R* 
stamps 32 4 
using 32 22 
weeks 32 20 
within 32 20 
woman 32 16 
you're 32 13 
among 31 21 
camp 31 6 
eight 31 14 
factor 31 i8 
girl 31 £2 
gets 31 22 
history 31 16 
months 31 20 
streets 31 12 
thousands 31 16 
types 31 18 
answer go 17 
common 30 21 
drive go 14 
I'd 30 18 
interesting 30 15 
learned go 18 
main go 24 
purpose 30 1g 
someone 30 19 
solution go 15 
speak 30 21 
statement 30 ig 
team : 30 10 
advantage 29 18 
became : 29 23 
build 29 19 
c 29 12 
driver 29 8. 
early 29 21 
else 29 20 
everything 29 23 
face 29 19 
future 29 19 
hands 29 20 
Kansas 29 13 
lack 29 20 
making 29 ° 21 
meet 2g 18 
outside 29 19 
short 29 18 
age 28 21 
allowed 28 14 
cents 28 14 
citizens 28 15 
desire 28 19 
feeling 28 18 
fish 28 11 
getting 28 24 
grade 28 13 
isn’t 28 19 
land 28 17 
leave 28 19 
personality 28 11 
places 28 21 
receive 28 15 
shown 28 18 
sometimes 28 23 
speed 28 16 
thirty 28 21 
The above 572 words and their repetitions made 
up about 75% of the total words. 
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AN OBJECTIVE STUDY OF PHRASING IN IMPROMPTU 
SPEAKING AND ORAL READING* 





JOHN C. SNIDECOR, Lt. (j.g.), U.S.N.R. 
Santa Barbara College of the University of California 


| i a previous study the writer’ pre- 
sented data on the pitch and duration 
characteristics of superior male speakers. 
When that study was set up it was as- 
sumed that each selection could be di- 
vided into phrases with some adequacy, 
and the pitch and duration character- 
istics of the phrases described. However, 
upon examination of the objective rec- 
ords and textual materials of the speeches 
and readings, it was found impracticable 
to make any arbitrary selections of units 
which might be called “vocal phrases.” 
In the first place, since creative speeches 
were concerned, the performances of the 
different subjects varied in text, in num- 
ber of words, and in length. Sécondly, the 
impromptu speech of each subject dif- 


‘fered from his oral reading of the same 


material with respect to the location and 
duration of pauses, rate, and to some 
extent, the general movement of pitch. 
Because no statistical procedure ap- 


peared to provide an answer to these dif- . 


ficulties, the possibility of arriving at the 
objective characteristics of phrases 
through the judgments of trained ob- 
servers suggested itself as a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. The present re- 
port describes the results of that 
investigation. 


I. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
In the original experiment six very 


*A portion of a dissertation submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Depart- 
ment of Speech, in the Graduate College of the 
State University of Iowa, August, 1940. It is part 
of a research program in Experimental Phonetics 
being carried out under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Grant Fairbanks. 


*Snidecor, J. C., “A Comparative Study of 


Pitch and Duration Characteristics of Impromp- 
tu Speaking and Oral Reading,” SM, X (1943), 


50-56. 


carefully selected superior male speakers 
gave a one minute impromptu speech on 
the subject “My Future Job.” One week 
later each speaker read a transcribed ver- 
sion of his speech. In each case phono- 
graphic recordings were made under 
carefully controlled conditions.? These 
performances were generously sampled, 
and a _ phonophotographic technique 
originated by Metfessel,? modified by 
Simon,* and Lewis and Tiffin,> and elec- 
trified by Cowan® was used. The use of 
this technique gives a photographic rec- 
ord of fundamental sound wave frequen- 
cies from phonograph records. The over- 
all error in measuring these frequencies 
is negligible, being in the order of 0.5 
per cent, or 0.04 of a tone. 

Frequency conversions were made 
from period-length measurements, graph- 
ic-pitch scores plotted, and various com- 
putations and means of analysis applied 
to the data, following procedures out- 
lined by Fairbanks.’ 

In order to augment these data for the 
purpose of this study, phonograph re- 
cordings of the previously studied im- 
promptu speeches and readings of the 
speeches were played individually before 
twenty advanced graduate students in the 
Department of Speech at the State Uni- 


* Ibid, 

* Metfessel, M., “Techniques for the Objective 
Study of Vocal Art,” Psychol. Monog., 36 (1927), 
1-40. 

*Simon, C. T., “The Variability of Consec- 
utive Wave Lengths in Vocal and Instrumental 
Sounds,” Psychol. Monog., 36 (1927), 41-83. 

* Lewis, D., and Tiffin, J., “A Psychophysical 
Stud, of Individual Differences in Speaking 
Ability,” Ar. Sp., I (1934), 13-60. 

*Cowan, M., “Pitch and Intensity Character- 
istics of Stage Speech, Ar. Sp., 1, Suppl. (1936). 

* Fairbanks, G., “Recent Experimental Investi- 
gations of Vocal Pitch in Speech,” J.A.S.A., XI 
(1940), 457-460. 
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(S) (100) 
THEREFORE IN PREPARATION FOR IT I WOULD TRY 

(R) (30) (100) 

(S) (5) (100) (60) 
TO GET EVERY ANGLE OF PRODUCTION AND 

(R) (0) (5) (15) 

(S) (10) 100 (95) 
DIRECTION OF PLAYS THIS WOULD ENTAIL 

(R) (0) (100) (30) 

(S) (100) 
COURSES IN SCENIC DESIGN COURSES IN STAGE 

(R) (90) 

(S) (100) (40) 
LIGHTING AND THE OTHER TECHNIQUES OF 

(R) (100) (10) 

(S) (100) (g5) 
PRODUCING A PLAY IT WOULD ENTAIL NECESSARILY 

(R) (100) (15) 

(S) (85) (85) (80) 
ADVANCED COURSES IN DIRECTING AND IN 

(R) (0) (100) (0) 

(S) (60) , (95) (0) 
APPROACHING THE PROBLEM OF PRODUCING 

(R) (o) (o) (55) 

(S) 
A PLAY 

(R) 


Fic. 1. Points judged as limiting phrases in the speech and reading performances of Subject C. 
Numbers in parentheses represent percentages of observers indicating such limits. 


versity of Iowa. These observers were 
supplied with unpunctuated copies of 
both performances typed in capital let- 
ters, and were asked to indicate with 
vertical lines those points which, in their 
opinion, appeared to limit the phrases. 
No restrictions on time were imposed. 
The following directions were given both 
verbally and in typed form. 


We are asking you to participate in a proce- 
dure which we hope will enable us to define a 
spoken phrase objectively. Instead of asking you 
for a verbal definition, we are asking you to 
define by example. 

You are furnished with records of speaking 
performances and copies of the material re- 
corded. Play the records as many times as 
you- wish, indicating how you think the mate- 
rial was phrased by the speaker by indicating 
the limits of each phrase with clear vertical 
lines. 

In order that this experiment will be valid, 
you must disregard how you think the selection 
should be phrased. Consider only phrasing as 
you hear it from the records. Do not attempt to 
punctuate the material. 


To illustrate the nature of the phrases 
indicated by these observers, and the re- 


sults of these judgments, a copy of sam- 
ple performances for one subject is pre- 
sented in Figure 1. Phrase limits* are 
indicated as follows: The numbers in 
parentheses above and below the lines 
in the text represent, for impromptu 
speaking and reading, respectively, the 
percentage of observers who indicated 
that these points, in their judgments, 
limited vocal phrases in the performances 
of Subject C. Similar tabulations were 
made for both performances for each 
subject. Measurements were then made 
from the objective record of those points 
which had been judged as phrase limits, 
and of the phrases which fell between 
these indicated limits. 

Table I indicates the relationship 
which exists between the percentage of 
observers who marked phrase limits in 


*Here and-elsewhere in this study the term 
phrase limits is used to refer to those points 
which were judged as limiting phrases. 














the texts of the two performances, and 
the mean duration of the objective 
pauses at these points. When this table 


TABLE I 


MEAN DURATION OF PAUSES JUDGED AS LIMITING 
PHRASES. SPEAKING AND READING PERFORMANCES 
ARE GROUPED TOGETHER 


Number of Mean Duration 
Phrase Limits of Pauses (sec.) 


Percentage of 
Observers 


5 17 03 
10 18 06 
15 7 ‘O04 
20 8 0% 
25, ” 04 
30 8 O07 
35 t 05 
40 5 -12 
45 6 “15 
50 { 15 
55 t 27 
60 10 .29 
65 6 31 
70 6 -14 
75 t “59 
80 { 26 
85 8 34 
go 6 89 
95 5 53 
100 50 -73 


is scrutinized it at once becomes ap- 
parent that an increase in the percentage 
of judgments is accompanied by an in- 
crease in the mean duration of pauses. 
It is also seen that the mean duration of 
pauses accelerates rapidly where the 
judges agree more than 50 per cent of 
the time. Although reversals occur, the 
progression would probably smooth out 
if the sample were increased. Because of 
this acceleration it was deemed desirable, 
for purposes of the objective measure- 
ments of the present study, to divide the 
phrase limits at the 50 per cent point, 
comparing those two groups to each 
other and to pauses which were judged 
by no observers as limiting phrases. The 
portions of speech which lie between the 
phrase limits may be considered as “‘vo- 
cal phrases.” Portions in which both pre- 
ceding and following phrases limits are 
marked by 50 per cent or more of the 
observers are compared objectively to 
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similar portions which were marked by 
fewer than 50 per cent of the observers. 


II. RESULTs 


1. The Location and Number of 
Phrase Limits. Figure I illustrates that, 
in the first place, phrase limits.are not 
always located in the same places for the 
two performances. For example, after the 
word “problem” in the second line from 
the bottom g5 per cent of the observers 
judged a phrase to end in the case of the 
speaking performance, whereas no judg- 
ments were indicated for the reading of 
the speech. This situation is reversed in 
the case of the word “producing” in the 
same line, where none of the observers 
judged a phrase to end in the speaking 
performance, but 55 per cent of them 
indicated this point as limiting a phrase 
in the reading performance. That these 
differences are of some magnitude is 
indicated by the fact that, of all the 
phrase limits selected by more than one- 
half of the observers, in all of the per- 
formances, only 36 per cent were located 
at identical places in both speaking and 
reading. A second difference illustrated 
by Figure I is that there are more phrase 
limits in impromptu speaking than in 
oral reading. In the case of this one per- 
formance there are 26 per cent more 
phrase limits in speaking than in read- 
ing, and when all of the performances 
are considered, the excess in favor of 
speaking is 59 per cent. 

2. The Relationship of the Percentage 
of Judgments to the Duration of Pauses. 
Table II lists the duration of 
pauses falling at phrase limits judged by 
50 per cent and more of the judges, by 
fewer than 50 per cent of the judges, and 
pauses which were not indicated as limit- 
ing phrases. The number of pauses, their 
mean duration, and the standard devia- 
tions of duration values, are included for 
each type of performance and for a com- 
posite of both. A striking difference is 


mean 
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TABLE II 
MEAN DURATION OF PAUSES IN SECONDS 








_ Speaking 


Mean 

N Dur. S.D. 
Judged by 50% or more 77 .50 .38 
Judged by fewer than 50% 50 06 .06 
Not judged 66 .08 04 





noted in Table II between the mean 
duration of those pauses indicated most 
often and least often as limiting phrases. 
When considered compositely, the pauses 
most frequently judged as phrase limits 
are seen to be 0.57 seconds in length, or 
approximately ten times as long as those 
judged less often. As might be predicted, 
these differences, when compared for 
speaking, reading, or for the composite 
distribution, are reliable, as indicated by 
critical ratios in excess of three. It ap- 
pears clear that when the observers 
agreed 50 per cent or more of the time, 
they were indicating phrase limits re- 
liably different in duration from those 
agreed upon by fewer observers. Pauses 
not judged as phrase limits are, in the 
case of both speaking and reading, 0.02 
seconds, or approximately one-third 
longer than pauses marked by fewer 
than 50 per cent of the observers. The 
difference is reliable for reading, but not 
for speaking. This unexpected difference 
in favor of pauses never chosen as limit- 
ing phrases arises from the fact that, by 
definition, every pause, whether judged 
as a phrase limit or not, is represented by 
a period of silence on the objective rec- 
ord, whereas some phrase limits were 


_ Reading 


7 Composite 
Mean Mean 
N . Dur. S.D. N Dur.  S.D. 
40 63 36 117 57 46 
40 OF OF go 06 07 
189 07 OF 355 .08 03 





indicated by the observers to occur at 
places where no objective pauses were 
made. 

When the mean duration of pauses at 
phrase limits in speaking is compared to 
that of similar pauses in reading, the 
difference is minor and none of such 
differences were found to be reliable. 

3. The Duration of Phrases and the 
Number of Words Per Phrase. Table III 
presents the duration measures for 
phrases which fall between phrase limits 
judged by 50 per cent or more of the 
observers, and phrase limits judged by 
fewer than 50 per cent of the observers. 
Observations of this table will show that 
phrases of the former category are longer 
in mean duration than those of the latter 
type. All three of the differences shown 
in Table III are statistically reliable. It 
will also be seen that the phrases which 
are judged most often for speaking are 
definitely shorter than like phrases in 
reading. These phrases in speaking are 
1.44 seconds in mean duration as com- 
pared to a mean phrase length of 2.25 
seconds in reading. This clear-cut differ- 
ence is reliable, as is indicated by a 
critical ratio of 5.3. The same trend 
holds between the phrases in speaking 


TABLE III 
MEAN DURATION OF PHRASES IN SECONDS 











__ Speaking 
Mean 
Dur. S.D. 
Judged by 50% or more 1.44 gl 
Judged by fewer than 50% 79 68 





Combined 


____ Reading Distribution 
Mean Mean 
_Dur. =D. _ Dur. | S.D. 
2.25 60 1.73 1.03 


1.11 .22 1.00 53 





3 
93 
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and reading when the phrases judged by 
fewer than 50 per cent of the observers 
are compared, although the critical ratio 
is only 2.1. 

Table IV is similar to Table III, ex- 


in that portion of the objective record. 
Scrutiny of the table indicates that the 
phrases judged more often have a greater 
mean range in tones than phrases judged 
less often. For speaking there is a differ- 


TABLE IV 
MEAN LENGTH OF PHRASES IN WorDS 


Mean 
Judged by 50% or more 4.83 
Judged by fewer than 50% 


2.99 





cept that in this case, the measure is the 
number of words per phrase. In Table 
IV it will be seen that there are definitely 
more words in the phrases judged by 
one-half and more of the observers than 
there are in the phrases judged by fewer 
than one-half of them. These differences 
are reliable for both speaking and read- 
ing. Inspection of Table IV will also 
show that the phrases most frequently 
judged in reading contain definitely 
more words than do like phrases in 
speaking. This difference of 8.6 in com- 
parison to 4.8 words per phrase for read- 
ing and speaking, respectively, is like- 
wise reliable. That phrases vary a great 
deal in this respect can be seen by the 
large standard deviations. 


TABLE V 
MEAN PiITcH RANGE OF PHRASES IN TONES 





crease or 
Speaking Reading decrease 


Mean Range of 

Phrases Judged 

by 50% or more 4.03 6.05 33 
Mean Range of 

Phrases Judged 

by Fewer than 50% 3.14 4.61 32 





4. Pitch Characteristics of the Phrases. 
Table V states the mean pitch range 
of phrases in tones, the pitch range of a 
given phrase being the difference be- 
tween the highest and the lowest points 


Per cent in- 








eal 7 Reading _ 
S.D. Mean S.D. 
3.85 8.63 3.98 


1.97 4.62 2.66 








ence of 0.89 tones between these two 
types of phrases, and for reading a differ- 
ence of 1.44 tones in favor of the phrases 
most frequently judged by the observers. 

In comparing the average ranges for 
impromptu speaking and reading in Ta- 
ble V, it will be seen that there is a 
range of 4.03 and 6.05, tones for speaking 
and reading, respectively, or an increase 
in tones of one-half for reading, when 
phrases judged by 50 per cent or more of 
the observers are considered. For the 
phrases judged less often, a similar de- 
gree of increase is noted in the reading 
performance. 

It is of especial interest to note that 
the mean pitch range of the phrases in 
reading of 6.05 tones, or approximately 
one octave, is as great as that frequently 
reported in text-books and in earlier in- 
vestigations for the total pitch range. 
This may be explained in part by the 
fact that some of the earlier frequency 
records were unreadable for low fre- 
quencies. In other cases, with adequate 
recording methods, the samples have 
not been sufficiently longer than these 
phrases to give expression to infre- 
quently used high and low pitch values, 
which will increase in number as the sam- 
ple is increased in length. As regards the 
effect of increased sample on pitch range, 
it will be noted that the phrases in read- 
ing are longer than those in speaking and 
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also greater in mean pitch range. The 
phrases judged 50 per cent of the time 
are longer than those judged less than 50 
per cent of the time. The difference in 
the length of these phrases is statistically 
reliable. Again increased pitch range is 
seen in the type of phrase representing 
the longest sample. 

Table VI presents additional measures 
of pitch in the phrases most frequently 
judged. The first measure of “high- 
before-low” and “low-before-high’”’ points 
merely considers which extreme pitch, 
either high or low, comes first in the 
phrase. The second measure, that of 
dominant pitch movement, is based upon 
‘a judgment of the general direction of 
pitch movement as seen from an inspec- 
tion of the objective record. In the latter 
measure a number of phrases were con- 
sidered to be not amenable to judgment. 
Inspection of the table shows that speak- 
ing has almost an equal number of high- 
before-low and low-before-high points 
within the phrases. In the reading per- 
formance the phrases have definitely 
more high-before-low points in the pro- 
portion of 73 to 28. From observation 
of the lower part of this table it may be 
seen that in speaking 41 and 29 per cent 
of the phrases have downward and up- 
ward movement, respectively. In reading, 
57 per cent of the phrases are dominantly 
downward in movement and g per cent 
upward. In each case approximately one- 
third of the phrases were either level or 
not amenable to judgment. It appears 
clear that the general direction in pitch 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF HIGH-BEFoRE-Low AND Low- 
BeFORE-HIGH POINTS IN PHRASES, AND Dt- 
RECTION OF DOMINANT MOVEMENT OF 
PItcH WITHIN THE PHRASES* 





Speaking Reading 

Per cent of High- 
Before-Low Points 53 73 
Per cent of Low- 
Before-High Points 47 28 
Dominant Pitch 
Movement 

Per cent Down- 

ward Movement 41 57 

Per cent Up- 

ward Movement 29 9 

Level or not 

Amenable to 

Estimation go 35 





* For phrases judged 50% or more of the time. 


movement tends to be downward in the 
case of both impromptu speaking and 
reading, but that this tendency is more 
definite in the case of reading. 

It is quite possible that there are more 
downward pitch movements at the end 
of phrases in the reading performance 
because this was, in the nature of the 
experiment, the more “sure” of the two 
performances. Reading, even of an im- 
promptu speech, is likely to be performed 
with more certainty than the speech it- 
self. 

Table VII expresses the relative num- 
bers and extents of the dominant pitch 
movements at the end and beginnings of 
phrases. It is seen that approximately an 
equal number of phrases end with up- 
ward or downward intonations. The ex- 


TABLE VII 
MEAN EXTENT OF DOMINANT INTONATIONS IN TONES AND PER CENT OF INTONATIONS 








Speaking 
Percentage 


HAVING A GIVEN DIRECTION OF PITCH MOVEMENT* 


Reading 





Upward Intonations Ending Phrases 53 
Downward Intonations Ending Phrases 47 
Upward Intonations Beginning Phrases 63 
Downward Intonations Beginning Phrases 35 





Extent Percentage Extent 
2.12 55 3.08 
3-24 45 3-63 
1.72 75 2.62 
1.14 25 2.04 








* For phrases judged 50 per cent or more of the time. 
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tent of such pitch movement is greater in 
phrases of the reading performance than 
in those of the speech. The extent of the 
downward movement at the end of 
phrases is greater in both performances 
than the extent of such upward move- 
ment. It will also be seen from this table 
that phrases in both performances begin 
more often with upward pitch move- 
ment, and that this is especially true of 
the reading performances. When the 
mean extents of such upward and down- 
ward movements are compared, it will be 
seen that upward pitch movements initi- 


ing and speaking, slightly more than one- 
half of the shifts between phrases are 
downward in pitch movement; somewhat 
more than one-third of them are upward, 
and the remainder level. Observation of 
the horizontal relationships in the first 
two columns of the table indicates that 
there are no striking differences between 
speaking and reading, but the extent of 
shifts is slightly greater for both upward 
and downward shifts in the reading per- 
formance. In the case of both perform- 
ances, the upward shifts are greater in 
mean extent than are the downward 


TABLE VII! 


Impromptu 
Speech 
Mean 
A Extent 
Between Phrases 
Downward 54 2.3 
Upward 34 3.1 
Level 12 
Within Phrases 
Downward 20 1.5 
Upward 53 1.8 
Level 27 


RELATIVE NUMBER AND MEAN EXTENT OF SHIFTS IN TONES* 


Reading of Reading of 


Impromptu Written 
Speech Material 
Mean Mean 
Extent % Extent 
58 2.5 26 1.7 
37 4.6 74 46 
5 Oo 
18 1.7 27 1.6 
58 1.6 48 1.9 
25 25 





* In the case of this study, phrases falling between points judged by 50 per cent or more of the 


observers as limiting phrases. 


ating phrases are greater in extent in 
both speaking and reading. Upward and 
downward intonations in reading are 
greater in extent than in speaking. 

The first two columns in Table VIII 
present data on the relative number and 
mean extent of shifts in impromptu 
speaking and reading. The third column 
presents similar data from Pronovost® on 
the oral reading of a carefully written 
prose passage by these same speakers. 
Inspection of the vertical relationships in 
Table VIII indicates that for both read- 

*Pronovost, W., “An Experimental Study of 
the Habitual and Natural Pitch Levels of Su- 


perior Speakers,” Ph.D. Dissertation, State Uni- 
versity of lowa, 1939. Cf. SM, IX (1942), 111-123. 


shifts. Data from the reading of the well- 
written prose passage, presented in the 
right hand column of Table VIII shows 
a reversal of this relationship insofar as 
the relative numbers of shifts between 
phrases are concerned, for in this type of 
performance upward shifts are definitely 
more common, 74 per cent being of this 
type. Agreement is seen, however, be- 
tween the two studies insofar as the 
extent of such shifts is concerned, for the 
upward inter-phrasal shifts are greater in 
mean extent in all cases. These discrepan- 
cies between the findings of this study and 
those of Pronovost appear to arise from 
the differences in the materials, because 
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the same six superior speakers were used 
in each study and performed under like 
experimental conditions. 

By way of comparison, shifts within 
phrases for the three types of perform- 
ances are seen in Table VIII to be more 
often upward than downward. The ex- 
tent of such upward shifts is slightly 
greater in impromptu speaking and in 
the reading of written material than in 
the reading of the speech. In reading, the 
extent of downward shifts within phrases 
exceeds that of the upward shifts by only 
0.10 tone, an amount too small to indi- 
cate that the trend for this type of per- 
formance is other than accidental. 


III. SUMMARY 


Recorded performances which served 
for a previous objective comparison of 
impromptu speaking and oral reading 
were employed as materials for an ex- 
ploration of the characteristics of “vocal 
phrases.” Twenty trained observers 
identified the limits of what they judged 
to be phrases as they listened to these 
recordings, Objective measurements of 
the pitch and duration characteristics of 
phrases thus judged were made, with the 
following results. 

1. As the percentage of agreement in 
the identification of phrase-limits in- 
creased, the mean duration of the pauses 
at the phrase limits became progressively 
longer. 

2. Pauses judged by 50 per cent or 
more of the observers as limiting phrases 
were approximately one-half second in 
length, and ten times as long as pauses 
judged as limiting phrases by fewer than 
50 per cent of the observers. 

3. Phrase limits were frequently 
judged to be at different points in the 
two performances. 

4. There were markedly more phrase 


limits in the impromptu speaking per- 
formance than there were in the reading 
performance. 

5. The pauses at phrase limits were 
longer in reading than in impromptu 
speaking, but not reliably so. 

6. Phrases identified by 50 per cent or 
more of the observers were reliably 
longer than those judged by fewer than 
one-half of the observers. 

7. Phrases identified by 50 per cent or 
more of the observers were reliably 
longer in reading than in speaking, but 
phrases identified by fewer observers were 
not reliably different in the two perform- 
ances. 

8. There were more words per phrase 
in the reading than in the impromptu 
speaking performance. 

g. Pitch movements throughout entire 
phrases tended to be downward, espe- 
cially in reading. 

10. Phrases in both performances 
ended with an approximately equal num- 
ber of dominantly upward or downward 
intonations; the downward intonations 
were greater in mean extent. 

11. In both performances phrases be- 
gan more often with upward than down- 
ward intonations, the upward intona- 
tions being greater in mean extent. 

12. Shifts between phrases tended to 
be downward more often than upward, 
both in impromptu speaking and in oral 
reading of the speeches, and contrary to 
previous reports on the reading of 
written material. Within phrases, how- 
ever, the results agreed with other reports 
in showing that upward shifts outnumber 
downward shifts. The present study 
also confirmed previous data by showing 
that the mean extent of shifts between 
phrases is greater for upward than for 
downward shifts. 





or 





ACTRESS BETWEEN TWO SCHOOLS: THE CASE 
OF MADGE KENDAL 


E. J. WEST 
University of Colorado 


ye the last three decades of the nine- 


teenth century, there was waged on 
the English stage a bitter conflict between 
two schools of acting, the old school of 
training in the classical repertory (Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethans, Sheridan 
and the eighteenth-century comic drama- 
tists), acted with traditional and conven- 
tionalized techniques, and the new school 
of so-called realistic acting, which sub- 
stituted representationalism and _ ob- 
served naturalistic detail for the older 
formal techniques, and the long run of 
one play for the practice of repertory. If 
but one phase of the continuous warfare 
between the presentational and the rep- 
resentational in art, this conflict had far- 
reaching consequences, since the triumph 
of realism resulted in the decline and 
practical disappearance of the art of act- 
ing. 

The old school¢technique dated back 
to the days of the patent theatres, when 
most large towns in the British provinces 
possessed permanent stock companies, 
trained to perform adequately by them- 
selves, or to support visiting stars in 
almost any piece from the standard 
repertory. Many of these companies, such 
as those of Chute at Bristol and of 
Charles Calvert at Manchester, became 
almost as famous as the London com- 
panies, and in them were developed the 
actors and actresses who later won 
metropolitan acclaim, A beginner would 
rise from a strolling company apprentice- 
ship through positions in increasingly 
larger provincial circuit companies to an 
eventual engagement, if he displayed real 
ability, in a fairly fixed and permanent 
London company, where he would be 


assured, not only of tenure of position, 
but of a repertory of parts for which his 
abilities and physical powers had shown 
him especially fitted. The knowledge and 
discipline acquired in playing an enor- 
mous number of test pieces would have 
determined already his concentration 
upon tragedy, melodrama, light comedy, 
or low comedy. He appeared in London 
“not in some new play, written for the 
occasion, in which he was to experiment, 
but in some old part of which years be- 
fore he had carefully studied every point, 
gesture, tone, look,”’ made traditional by 
generations of his predecessors, and he 
was judged according to his knowledge 
and practice of tradition.’ 

The wide and varied experience of the 
old school actor developed in him a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of acting 
as an art: “the grammar of speech, the 
grammar of gesture, the grammar of ac- 
tion and of all the arts proper to the great 
and difficult business of exhibiting your- 
self to your fellow creatures at a height 
that makes you visible from top to toe.’ 
His essential virtue was that he did not at- 
tempt to deceive the audience into believ- 
ing that he was a creature of normal life, 
behaving and talking as if he were not on 
the stage. He believed, and believed 
rightly, that dramatists had written for 
him and. that audiences came to see and 
hear him, and he tried to pay the audi- 
ence the compliment of being “visible 
from top to toe,” of exhibiting himself 
all over as an artist of a special kind. He 


* Baker, H. B., English Actors from Shakespeare 
to Macready, 2 vols. (New York, 1879), II, 281. 
? Whiteing, Richard, “How They Train Actors 
in Paris,” Nineteenth Century, LV (1904), 970. 
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thought, he talked, he moved, in terms 
of the theatre. At his average always a 
trained and dependable performer, at his 
best he could become a gigantic and 
glamorous virtuoso figure in the grand 
style. He possessed sonority of voice, dig- 
nity of carriage, weight of bearing, grace 
of gesture, measure and control of means 
—authority, that is, over his technique 
and a consequent gusto in displaying it. 
If his average virtue was only complete 
efficiency, it was efficiency in the roles of 
great drama. And only in the roles of 
great drama is great acting possible. 

In contrast to the training methods of 
the old school, which aimed at the de- 
velopment of competent individual act- 
ing in the roles of the standard repertory, 
the methods of the new school were 
consciously worked out by its founders, 
T. W. Robertson and the Bancrofts, to 
effect an illusion of contemporary real- 
ism, a realism of milieu, a milieu which 
dictated the manners of the people who 
appeared in it. Robertson himself had 
been a failure as an actor under the old 
training, and in revenge he wrote plays 
calling for an acting technique which cut 
loose, with no compromise, from the 
traditional methods of acting. The actor 
was to study life at first hand, not to 
proceed from the knowledge derived 
from stage training and conventions. The 
new school accomplished in scenéry, in 
costume, and in general deportment of 
actors, a realism hitherto unknown on 
the English stage. But the new realism 
demanded, as Robertson realized, not 
trained actors, but “people that will do 
just what I tell them.”* On the old school 
stage conventional scenery and the bare 
essentials of furniture were accepted as 
an unimportant background to a display 
of acting by trained players; on the new 
school stage interest was 


* Baker, H. B., History of the London Stage 
1576-1903 (London, 1904), p. 321. 
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dissipated 










through over-emphasis on realistic inci- 
dental details. Realistic “built-up” set- 
tings, as opposed to the old drop-curtains 
and wings, carefully chosen furniture and 
properties, a large corps of excellently 
drilled supernumeraries, by-play and 
business illustrative not of dramatic 
point but of contemporary customs and 
manners—all these were substituted for 
the old technical display of self-conscious 
histrionic method. Players were chosen 
not for their experience and training but 
for their personability, their social poise, 
their ability to wear gracefully the cos- 
tumes of every day. 

Obviously the reproduction of contem- 
porary life could not admit the breadth, 
the boldness, the breeziness and spirit, 
the ability to fill the stage, of the old 
actor, and the new player necessarily de- 
veloped restraint and control, quietness, 
tameness, a habit of underplaying, a re- 
liance upon small details, of make-up, 
of costume, of physical mannerisms. The 
result was a general level of playing 
which avoided both the depths and the 
heights of dramatic portrayal of charac- 
ter. Great roles were not created in the 
script by Robertson ‘and the race of so- 
ciety dramatists he begat. And so great 
acting was impossible. Increasingly critics 
noted their inability to connect individ- 
ual actors with specific acting triumphs. 
The tameness of the new manner showed 
particularly when the new school at- 
tempted to produce a standard piece. 
Thus, of the Bancroft production in 1875 
of The Merchant of Venice, Dutton Cook 
complained that the new school acting 
was “excellent in its rendering of the 
prose, the affectation, the langour, and 
the drawling undemonstrativeness of 
modern life and fashion, but peculiarly 
unsuited to present histrionic exhibitions 
of loftier and more heroic nature,” and 
he protested against the effort to “sub- 
due” and “reduce” Shakespeare’s “‘sus- 
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tained speeches to disjointed chat, and 
to impart to his plays generally an air of 
the boudoir or the drawing-room.’’* 
The new school, in short, sought scenic 
and mimetic realism, superficial and un- 
dramatic detail and minuteness of play- 
ing, rather than displays of magnificence 
of voice and gesture and carriage. The 
old school had synthesized tradition, 
technique, and personality to enable the 
great performer to establish himself 
firmly among his peers by competition 
with them in standard roles acted with 
standardized methods. Having discarded 
tradition and the playing of repertory, 
having set up the new ideal of the long 
run of a play of modern life calling for 
a representational rather than a presenta- 
tional technique, the new school was 
forced to judge its players almost entirely 
by dominant personality, capable of in- 
teresting self-reproduction in a series of 
uninteresting and undistinguished roles. 
The outstanding example of such a 
personality is Madge Robertson Kendal, 
younger sister of the playwright-founder 
of the new school. Born of a century-old 
professional acting family, she went 
through the old rigorous provincial 
training under such masters of technique 
as the famous Chute of Bristol, and at 
the early age of sixteen played Lady 
Macbeth to the great Samuel Phelps, last 
giant of tradition, successor to the mantle 
of Macready, Kean, Garrick, Betterton, 
and Burbage. She began her London ca- 
reer at the old Haymarket, shrine of tra- 
dition, under Buckstone’s management, 
where she was trained, advised, and en- 
couraged by him and such veterans as 
Edward Compton, William Chippendale, 
and Mrs. Stirling. “When I played in any 
of the classical parts,” she admitted, “I 
always had one of them to tell me that 
this was the way in which some of my 


“Cook, Dutton, Nights at the Play, 2 vols. 


(London, 1883), II, 69-70. 
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great predecessors in the part had per- 
formed it, and so I had the advantage of 
knowing all the traditions of the stage.”® 
But she was apparently not an apt pupil, 
and one gathers from the record of her 
Haymarket appearances that she would 
probably not have reached stellar dis- 
tinction under the aegis of the old school. 
Summing up her first five years at the 
Haymarket, the veteran critic Percy Fitz- 
gerald decided she would be more at 
home at the Bancrofts’ Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, “where the drawingroom-like 
atmosphere and the genteel nuances to 
be found in her brother’s pieces” would 
have more suited her abilities than the 
standard comedies produced at the Hay- 
market. Reflecting that the latter theatre 
was in 1872 “the only existing school of 
acting, or the only house with tradi- 
tions,” Fitzgerald found it “curious” that 
she should have “failed in catching the 
old classical tone of the place,” and “‘con- 
trived to escape picking up the Haymar- 
ket traditions.” He complained specifi- 
cally that her Kate Hardcastle in She 
Stoops to Conquer suffered from “an in- 
distinctness and a want of finish; a lack 
of dramatic weight,” an absence of the 
“air of sagacity, of sly humour, of quiet 
enjoyment of the embarrassment of an- 
other, .. . which makes the charm of the 
ladies of true comedy,” a failure to make 
sparkling and pointed the wit of Gold- 
smith’s heroine. He claimed the actress 
substituted definitely new school tend- 
encies for the traditional method of 
playing the part; she reproduced realisti- 
cally the manners of a barmaid, rather 
than suggesting “the lady disguised as 
the barmaid,” and she used a manner 
“au grand sérieux” instead of the “‘over- 
flowing soul” and “the charm of the older 
stage, the buoyant spirits which carried 
all through, which made poor scenery 


* Quoted, Pemberton, T. Edgar, The Kendals, 
A Biography (New York, 19900), p. 56, 
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glorious.” Fitzgerald concluded that the 
actress's vivacity and piquancy might 
show to advantage in “the more super- 
ficial characters of what is called modern 
comedy.’® Contemporary accounts of her 
Haymarket appearance tend to support 
Fitzgerald’s criticism, although the 
piquancy and vivacity of her personality 
led less judicious critics frequently to 
miss the lack of technical authority which 
disturbed Fitzgerald. 

The latter had judged her Haymarket 
Rosalind a complete failure. Since this is 
the only major role in the standard 
repertory which the actress attempted 
after the break-up of the old Haymarket 
company, it will be instructive to study 
the records of her performances. In 1875 
she appeared with a pick-up company at 
the Opera Comique in As You Like It, 
and the general critical reaction was that 
although her Rosalind “is the best now 
on the stage,” “it does not follow from 
that, that it is a satisfactory one”;’ that 
Mrs. Kendal’s natural irony made her 
bantering scenes as Ganymede delightful, 
but that her general interpretation of 
the character omitted all truly poetic 
qualities.* Ten years later, after she had 
established herself as the reigning queen 
of the new school, the Hare and Kendal 
management produced As You Like It 
at the St. James’s Theatre, in what has 
been called “as great a performance of 
a poetical comedy as could be made en- 
tirely out of prose.”® A new generation 
of critics repeated the objections made 
to the earlier assumption of the role, but 
the ten years of playing in modern com- 
edy had accentuated Mrs. Kendal’s lack 
of fitness for a traditional role. Henry 


° Fitzgerald, Percy, “Players of Our Day,” Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, CCX XXII (1872), 365-369. 

™Wedmore, Frederick, “The Performance of 
‘As You Like It’ at the Opera Comique,” Acad- 
emy, VII (1875), 253. 

*Knight, Joseph, Theatrical Notes (London, 
1893), p. 17, and Cook, op. cit., Il, 67-68. 

* Odell, G. C. D., Shakespeare from Betterton 
to Irving, 2 vols. (New York, 1920), II, 381. 


Labouchere, the cleverest critic of the 
new school before Bernard Shaw, found 
her interpretation “conscientious” but 
distinctly lacking in those specific histri- 
onic qualities demanded by the part. A 
“creditable actress” as “the heroine of 
a rural melodrama or as the wife of some 
millionaire,” Mrs. Kendal lacked, he 
felt, a refinement and dignity essential 
to poetic drama; “whilst her jerky and 
defective elocution, and her habit of 
strongly accentuating the wrong word in 
almost every sentence, renders it difficult 
for her to do justice to the language of 
Shakespeare.” The performance as a 
whole he deemed “clever commonplace, 
and nothing more,” noting her silly at- 
tempt to flout tradition by standing at 
the left where former Rosalinds had 
stood at the right, or by standing where 
they had sat, her “forced and stagey” 
coquetry, her spoiling of even the ban- 
tering scenes by her acquired mannerism 
of giving “somewhat risky expressions an 
appearance of naive innocence by blink- 
ing her eyes, and drawing down one side 
of her mouth,” and her overmodest as- 
sumption of a peculiarly ugly costume as 
Ganymede, “a sort of kilt under her 
doublet,” and elephantine gaiters, like 
those worn by eighteenth-century grena- 
diers.’° Other critics repeated these stric- 
tures, with detailed illustrations of the 
actress’s introduction into the gaiety of 
Rosalind of “a dramatic intensity quite 
out of place.”™ 

There can be no doubt that Madge 
Kendal’s performance of Rosalind, as the 
only standard role assumed during her 
artistic maturity, was the testing-point of 
her art. On the record, there can be no 
doubt that her performance was a fail- 
ure. That she should have failed in it in 


* Labouchere, Henry du Pre, “A New Rosa- 
lind,” Truth, XVII (1885), 170. 

™ Brereton, Austin, Dramatic Notes 1885 (Lon- 
don, 1886), p. 9; cf. “The Last Rosalind,” 
Theatre (March, 1885), pp. 128-129, and H. S. D., 
“Our Play-Box,” ibid., pp. 138-139. 
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performance might have proved nothing; 
that she so totally misconceived the whole 
part is significant. For her defiance and 
flouting of traditional methods, methods 
which she could have learned at the Hay- 
market, placed her art, and the art of the 
new school. Her limitations were those 
of her period, and by the time of her 
1885, performance she had already be- 
come the ideal actress of that period just 
because of her limitations. Where many 
of her younger contemporaries, denied 
by the change from the provincial stock 
company and repertory system to the 
long run system any knowledge of train- 
ing in tradition, any teaching in tech- 
nique, were the victims of their age, Mrs. 
Kendal was the voice of the age: she had 
the training, she had been exposed at the 
Haymarket to the tradition and the tech- 
nique, but she had foresworn her her- 
itage. For ten years she had confined her 
playing to the new school drama and to 
the development of a personal, as op- 
posed to a traditional, technique, suited 
to the realistic portrayal of modern hero- 
ines, but quite unfitted to the truly 
theatrical portrayal of the heroines of 
the classical repertory. 

She had officially aligned herself with 
the new school when in 1875 she ac- 
cepted a position as leading lady in John 
Hare’s new company of Robertsonians 
at the Court Theatre. There, and in suc- 
ceeding engagements at the Prince of 
Wales’ and the St. James’s, she played 
with varying success but increasing repu- 
tation the modern heroines of Sardou 
and his English imitators, and carefully 
moulded her modern style of acting. Her 
natural coldness of temperament was 
congenial to the underplaying demanded 
by the modern drama; her natural love 
of rich raiment appealed to the contem- 
porary audience which had learned to 
view the stage, in its absence of dramatic 
passion and wit, as partly a fashion- 
parade; her natural self-consciousness 
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and conceit enabled her to develope her 
peculiar physical mannerisms of mincing 
gait, of twinkling eye, of exaggerated 
pose and manual gesture and line-read- 
ing, as the one triumphant feminine sub- 
stitute for the masculine use of make-up, 
character-costume, false stomachs, and 
false noses in modern character-acting. 
But possibly her greatest success lay out- 
side the theatre; for, conscious that the 
new school dramas which she was play- 
ing offered no real opportunities for great 
acting, Mrs. Kendal deliberately ap- 
pealed to the Victorian middle-class 
morality by publicizing her own con- 
jugal happiness and fidelity, her general 
moral respectability, her constantly ex- 
pressed desire to effect moral reforms in 
the old profession of “rogues and vaga- 
bonds.” Self-consciously she worked to 
attain her soon-recognized position as 
“Matron of the British Drama,” and she 
demanded more and more from her play- 
wrights scripts which should allow her 
and her husband not to display their 
real versatility, their true talents in light 
comedy, but rather to reproduce upon 
the stage their domestic but undramatic 
private virtues. The stalwart British ma- 
trons and their complaisant husbands 
applauded, and asked Madge and Wil- 
liam Kendal to the proper social func- 
tions; but the professional colleagues of 
the couple and the dramatic critics more 
and more complained of their failure to 
develope and exhibit their art. 

There is a curious sameness about the 
reactions to her performances in now 
forgotten social dramas, which suggests 
the sameness of the performances, calling 
for consistent underplaying, allowing no 
greatly moving moments, distinguished 
in the main only by a constantly crystal- 
lizing technical skill and by increasing 
emphasis upon a self-conscious display of 
her own personality. Her pursuit of the 
naturalistic and photographically ac- 
curate details of new school acting ac- 
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tually resulted in the loss of the art of 
seeming natural; her conscientiousness 
resulted in her making too visible the 
methods of her art. Labouchere con- 
ceded her knowledge of “every possible 
trick of acting that a long experience 
can teach,” but wished she might “use 
this knowledge to tone down rather than 
to exaggerate the absurdities” of charac- 
ter in modern drama.'* He also objected 
that her knowledge of acting tricks led 
her, like so many of the new realists, to 
substitute over-elaborate business for the 
absence of really dramatic and moving 
situations and displays of emotion." 

The increasing tendency of the new 
school to fashion plays to suit star- 
personalities reached a minor climax in 
Sidney Grundy’s play, A White Lie, 
tailor-made for Mrs. Kendal’s last Lon- 
don appearance before her departure 
with her husband for an American tour 
in 1889. The play emphasized the ac- 
tress’s desire to be considered as a woman 
rather than as a player. Kate Desmond 
was “a model woman and a pattern 
wife,” possessed of Mrs. Kendal’s own 
consciousness of social position, strenu- 
ous pride in maternal accomplishments, 
love of argument and stubbornness, and 
even of Mrs. Kendal’s “pattern but pro- 
saic husband.” Play and part suited Mrs. 
Kendal like ‘a moral dramatic garment 
to order,” but Labouchere over-optimisti- 
cally looked forward to the time “when 
‘society art’ will be a thing of the past, 
and people will no longer identify the 
artist with the part he or she plays on 
the stage.’ 

The moral is inescapable: Mrs. Kendal 
had been ruined in part at least by the 
newer methods which she had espoused, 
and to which she had added the strength 
“The 


®Labouchere, Henry du Pre, Iron- 


master,” Truth, XXIII (1888), 759. 

3 Labouchere, Henry du Pre, “The Weaker 
Sex,” Truth, XXV (1889), 529-530. 

* Labouchere, Henry du Pre, “A White Lie,” 
Truth, XXV_ (1889), 1019-1020. 


of her clever command of technique. Not 
ruined in the sense of being financially 
unsuccessful, for she won patronage from 
the “higher grades of the middle class” 
as “the representative of all the propri- 
eties of private life, the wife, the mother, 
the champion—with a very loud trumpet 
—of the respectabilities.”"® Her real fail- 
ure came from her insistence upon meet- 
ing the tastes of the audience and her 
denying herself more rigorous training 
in solider plays than the truffle of French 
adaptations and of Pinero and Grundy. 
Falling, in period and as an individual, 
between the two schools of acting, she 
fell necessarily into inconsistency. Despite 
her general allegiance to the newer stage 
whereon the actor was content to play 
the petty parts of the modern drama 
rather than to challenge comparison with 
the great interpreters of the past in the 
standard repertory, she still realized that 
acting can really only be judged by com- 
parison of players appearing in the same 
roles. Although she tried her best to 
make her audiences associate her with 
the parts which she played, and these 
parts with herself in private life, she ob- 
jected violently to the type-casting which 
was the inevitable result of the realistic 
new school’s discarding of the all-around 
versatile actor.’? Her early training in the 
old school gave her sufficient knowledge 
of the value of study and technique to 
make her seek conscientiously to devel- 
ope, as a personal technique suited to the 
quieter modern play, an amazing com- 
mand of gesture and of facial expres- 
sion.’® Yet, the new 
school’s scorn of training and study and 
its insistence on personality and person- 
ability as the actor’s pre-requisites, she 


prejudiced by 


® Baker, H. B., The London Stage: Its History 
and Traditions from 1576 to 1888, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1889), II, 157-158. 

%* Dame Madge Kendal by Herself, ed. by Ru- 
dolph de Cordova (London, 1933), p. 201. 

" Ibid., p. 199. 

* See ibid., pp. 134, 156-157, 310, and Pember- 
ton, op. cit., p. 139. 
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declared: “this particular art that I fol- 
low is not to be taught,” and therefore, 
by implication, not to be learned.’® She 
belonged to what Bernard Shaw defined 
as “a generation of actors who had toned 
their acting down and their dress and 
manners up to stock-broker-civil-servant 
pitch,” that is, who had endeavored to 
conceal the fact that they were acting. 
Now the recognition of the art of the 
actor depends upon the audience’s 
knowledge that he is acting; to perfect 
one’s technique in the direction of com- 
plete resemblance to life off the stage is 
to run the danger of losing one’s recogni- 
tion, of making both audiences and stage- 
aspirants forget that acting is an art, an 
art of presentation in theatrical terms, 
not of representation in the terms of 
nature. The result was inevitable; in 
Shaw’s words: “unfortunately the draw- 
ing-room drama, being artistically a 
sterile hybrid, could not renew the gen- 
eration of actors;” and so the Kendals 
were “replaced by couples equal to them 
in dress, manners, good looks, and do- 
mestic morality, but subject to the dis- 
advantage of not possessing in their two 
united persons as much power of acting 
as there was in the tip of Mrs. Kendal’s 
little finger-nail.’’?° 

That is, while Mrs. Kendal and the 
group of players who fell like her be- 
tween two schools might realize the 
necessity of study and of the development 
of technique, they applied that technique 
to a constantly changing series of con- 
stantly forgotten trivial roles. No tradi- 
tions or conventions for the playing of 
specific roles could be developed and 
passed on to succeeding generations of 
players. No great parts were played, be- 
cause the modern school of playwrights 
provided none and the modern school of 
actors had discarded the great parts of 


® Ibid., p. 307. 
*Shaw, Bernard, Dramatic Opinions and Es- 
says, 2 vols. (New York, 1928), I, 280. 
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tradition. Hence no memorable perform- 
ances were given. Mrs. Kendal attempted 
only one great part, that of Rosalind, 
and failed in that. So she is remembered 
as one of the great English actresses, but 
as one whose greatness it is-almost im- 
possible to accept or to account for, since 
she was not a great interpreter of great 
parts. 

Her contemporaries proclaimed her 
great, however. “Neither in this country 
nor in any other was there her equal in 
the parts she played,” declared Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson,”*_ but the parts she 
played have been forgotten. William 
Archer hailed her as the Mrs. Jordan of 
her day,?? but Mrs. Jordan played the 
comic heroines of the classical repertory, 
and we can compare the records of her 
playing with those of her peers in the 
old school. Mrs. Kendal played only the 
heroines of ephemeral plays of her own 
day and challenged comparison only with 
French competitors in the same roles. 
Almost always in such rivalry the French 
exponent was adjudged the cleverer by 
virtue of sound training and technique. 
Of Mrs. Kendal’s and Jane Hading’s act- 
ing in The Ironmaster, one critic wrote: 
“There is no comparison. The French 
actress was perfection—the English actress 
looked like a plum pudding and acted 
like a machine.’** Maurice Baring re- 
corded that in 1922 he could still recol- 
lect Mrs. Kendal’s “expression and in- 
tonation” in every scene of Sardou’s 
A Scrap of Paper, but the slightness of 
that role allowed no truly great acting, 
and contemporaneously even that per- 


*™ Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston, A Player 
Under Three Reigns (London, 1925), pp. 76-77. 

22 Dame Madge Kendal, by Herself, p. 275. 

* Quoted, ibid., p. 283. Cf. Knight, op. cit., p. 
254, comparing her unfavorably with Rose Cheri 
in a role in The Queen’s Shilling, and La- 
bouchere, “Prince Zillah,” Truth, XVII (1885), 
968, contrasting Mrs. Kendal’s “stalwart British- 
matron sort of conscientious acting” with the 
trained art of Sarah Bernhardt and Jane Hading. 

* Baring, Maurice, The Puppet Show of Mem- 
ory (Boston, 1922), p. 28. 
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formance was rated as lacking “the in- 
exhaustible sparkle, the movement of 
easy victory, of the French representative, 
Mdme. Fargueil.”*> Occasionally Mrs. 
Kendal revived plays written in her own 
times for performance by old school 
actresses, but there again her perform- 
ances were adjudged the weaker.*® 

Even at the height of her success as 
leading comedienne of the London stage, 
Lewis Wingfield found analysis of her 
power impossible because “of the series 
of parts she has been called upon to 
interpret,” parts too slight to bear any 
real analysis.27 —To Mrs. Kendal’s praise 
of the improvements made on the stage 
by the new school, in a speech at Birm- 
ingham in 1884, Labouchere answered: 


She did not say that the plays or the acting 
are better than they were, but she explained 
that the stage drawing-rooms are better fur- 
nished, that the audiences are more comfortably 
seated, that the actors and actresses have more 
convenient dressing-rooms, and the theatres are 
cleaner than formerly. All these are unques- 
tionably advantages, but when she went on to 
insist that art, as art, was elevated by this, I 
failed to follow her. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think that the perfection of all these mechanical 
details is only resorted to in order to conceal 
the absence of art. Upholstery rather concerns 
the upholsterer than the dramatic artist. The 
frame of the picture, it is true, should harmonise 
with the picture, but making frames is one 
thing and painting pictures is another. A bad 
picture cannot be converted into a good one by 
the most costly frame. What we want to see 
when we go to a theatre is a good play well 
acted.* 





** Wedmore, Frederick, “Sardou’s Comedy at 
the Court,” Academy, IX (1876), 272. 

*See Scott, Clement, Theatre, (April, 1880), 
pp. 242-243, comparing her Mrs. Sternhold in 
Still Waters Run Deep with that of Mrs. Wigan, 
“one in which art conquered nature and made 
one admire the rare skill of the performer”; and 
Labouchere, “Clancarty,” Truth, XXI (1887), 381, 
and E. R., Theatre, IX (1887), 273-274, voting 
Mrs. Kendal’s assumption of Lady Clancarty in- 
ferior even to that of Ada Cavendish, a definitely 
inferior actress, but one who clung to old school 
manners. 

* Wingfield, Lewis, “Realism Behind the 
Footlights,” Fortnightly, XLI (1884), 480. 

% Labouchere, Henry du Pre, “Mrs. Kendal 
on the Stage,” Truth, XVI (1884), 516. For the 
Speech, see Mrs. Kendal, The Drama. A paper 
read to the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science (London, 1884). 


By implication, Labouchere asked for a 
play of the classical repertory, acted with 
the techniques and methods of the old 
school. 

William Archer viewed Mrs. Kendal’s 
career of roles in transplanted Sar- 
doodleism as “but a splendid exile, so to 
speak; she does not express her native 
feelings in her mother tongue; and thus 
her talent fails to strike its purest note, 
to utter its finest eloquence, to develop 
its rarest charm, to assert its specific 
virtue.”*® Archer was making a plea for 
a contemporary native original drama, 
but surely the “mother tongue” of a real 
English actress should be the classical 
repertory of her own country, and the 
“purest note,” the “finest eloquence,” the 
“rarest charm,” the “specific virtue” of 
her acting would display themselves 
most surely in performances challenging 
comparison with her peers in the playing 
of that repertory. Archer lamented the 
actress's failure in her Haymarket 
apprenticeship to acquire “the best tradi- 
tions of the ‘palmy days,’” or “the 
especial arts of diction essential to the 
perfect delivery of Shakespearean poetry 
and even of Lyttonian rhetoric,” and 
pointed out that the roles of the new 
school offered “no opportunity for the 
development of the finer and more char- 
acteristic phases” of her genuine talent.*° 
The realistic methods of the new school 
made one critic label Mrs. Kendal’s ven- 
ture into the “Lyttonian rhetoric” of 
Pauline in The Lady of Lyons as “not a 
high-born beauty in distress, but a house- 
maid in a passion.”*! And the same critic 
objected to terming “great” an actress 
“whose cleverness is undeniable, but 


* Archer, William, “A Plea for the Play- 
wright,” Fortnightly, XLV (1886), 822. 

® Archer, William, “Mr. and Mrs. Kendal,” 
in B. Matthews and L. Hutton, ed., Actors and 
Actresses of Great Britain and the United States, 
V, The Present Time (New York, 1886), pp. 
184-185. , 

** Buchanan, Robert, A Look Round Literature 
(London, 1887), p. 292. ; 
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whose coarseness and commonness of 
method are worthy of a stage 
chambermaid.”*? The coarseness and 
commonness were certainly the result of 
Mrs. Kendal’s following of the realistic 
technique of the new school and would 
not have been acquired had she followed 
the Haymarket traditions, with their cor- 
ollary of the grand style. 

There can be no doubt that Mrs. 
Kendal’s practice of the methods of the 
new school, whether or not it resulted in 
actual coarseness and commonness, cer- 
tainly makes it almost impossible to 
analyze her acting today. She cherished 
her reputation as “the most virtuous and 
the most domesticated woman on the 
British stage,’’** and contemporaries ad- 
mitted that “she epitomized to perfection 
all those qualities most desired and most 
admired in Victorian womanhood,” but 
even they realized that today we would 
find it hard to understand the reasons 
for her “supremacy as an actress,” since 
she “was never in the real sense a 
tragedienne,” or in any sense a tradi- 
tional actress.** “Born, as it were, upon 
the stage, and bred for her profession in 
good provincial schools, and under the 
eyes of parents who were steeped in its 
best traditions,’’** she preferred to desert 
the study of those traditions for the ob- 
servation and reproduction of normal be- 
havior in normal Victorian _living- 
rooms,** and so she was never at her best 
“in literary 


drama,” or “in classic 
parts.”*? Critics might urge players “to 
sit at the feet of Mrs. Kendal as often as 
they can, and to learn the secrets of her 


“” Buchanan, Robert, “The Modern Drama and 
Its Minor Critics,” Contemporary, LVI (1889), 
923. 

* Her own words, quoted by Jessie Millward, 
in collaboration with J. B. Booth, Myself and 
Others (London, 1923), p. 95- 

™ Armytage, Percy, By the Clock of St. James’s 
(London, 1927), pp. 339-340. 

* Baker, H. B., op. cit., I, 157. 

*See Pemberton, op. cit., pp. 139, 310. 

* Wedmore, Frederick, Memories (London, 
1912), pp. 205-206. 
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art,”** but the secrets of her art were 
mere minutiae of realistic by-play. She 
did not develope and pass on the great 
traditions of an openly espoused art. 
There is, to be sure, in the greatest art 
always a certain indefinable something of 
personal quality added to the practice of 
standard and recognizable technique, but 
there is something essentially wrong 
about an art which consists only of 
“secrets.” I have heard Basil Rathbone 
attempt to explain the art of Mrs. 
Kendal, and for concrete illustration he 
could only adduce her manual by-play. 


Like all her disciples, he could point to 


no single specific triumph of acting. As 
one actor of her period recorded, “she 
went down for her finest effect—not up,” 
and since she never successfully went up 
to Shakespeare and the other test-pieces 
of the art she practised, it is no wonder 
if the same actor doubted whether even 
“the younger members of the profession 
nowadays are able to realise how superb 
she was.’’®® 

The only actress to compete with Mrs. 
Kendal for the title of great actress of 
the fin de siécle period was Ellen Terry, 
who was trained in the same old school, 
but who used her sound old school train- 
ing in the performance of many of the 
great parts to which it was suited. Ellen 
Terry has joined the ranks of the great 
immortals of the art of acting, an actress 
vivid in the memories of those who never 
saw her act but who can, from the records 


- of her playing, recapture the gusto and 


glow of her interpretations of traditional 
roles acted with traditional and conven- 
tional methods. Mrs. Kendal remains the 
great actress only of an age, of the age 
which substituted the realistic representa- 
tion of life off the stage for presentation 


of a specific art, the art of acting on the 
*Grein, J. T., Dramatic Criticism (London, 
1899), Pp. 114. 
* Barnes, J. H., Forty Years on the Stage. 
Others (Principally) and Myself (London, 1914), 
p. 158. 
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stage. Her success puzzles rather than 
conquers the intellect, and touches not 
the heart. Ellen Terry was the last great 
actress to accept it as her duty to play 
great parts in presentational terms of the 
art of the theatre. Madge Kendal was the 
first great actress to attempt willfully to 
substitute for the wise and moving mag- 
nification of the theatre the representa- 
tion in photographic and personal terms 
of the superficial and petty details of 
contemporary life. If today we have but 
little left of the art of acting or of the 
criticism of the art of acting, it is be- 
cause she and her kind, the players who 


first espoused the new school, by attempt- 
ing to conceal themselves as actors, by 
denying themselves the discipline and 
the challenge of competition in the same 
great roles, developed a race of actors 
denied training in tradition and conven- 
tion, and a race of audiences and critics 
who can respond in the theatre only to 
novelty of plot, significance of theme, or 
power of personality. In losing the op- 
portunity to see and hear acting of the 
earlier kind, we fail to remember that for 
centuries the art of the actor was the art 
of the theatre. 
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A NOTE ON THE PASTORAL TRADITION IN 
FRENCH STAGE COSTUME 





LUCY BARTON 
University of Arizona 


HY is the stage peasant girl, espe- 
cially the multiplied peasant girl in 
the chorus of a musical show, dressed in 
gay silk and velvet, with silk stockings, 
high-heeled shoes and a saucy little hat? 
Common sense tells us that country 
people never did dress that way, in any 
age. Even a superficial acquaintance with 
regional costume in general establishes 
that however wonderfully gala costumes 
are embroidered, however brilliantly 
they are colored, they are .not light- 
weight, dainty, sophisticated. Yet these 
illogical vestures, re-designed to suit the 
tastes of each new generation of theatre- 
goers, are right for the theatre, as the 
experience of centuries has proved. The 
glorified yokel is with us still. 
Nowadays, more than formerly, we 
draw a rather sharp distinction between 
costumes to be worn in a drama, whether 
grave or gay, and those intended for a 
musical comedy. All are of the theatre; 
that is, they are part of the total design 
by which the spectators are made to 
understand the author’s intent. Successful 
costumes even in a modern play express 
in easily understandable visual terms the 
nature of the characters and the mood 
of the play. But when a designer creates 
costumes for a drama, he has some obli- 
gation to stick to facts, or at least to 
plausibility: “in the sixteenth century 
real people dressed like that, in Russia 
today real people dress like this.” From 
many facts he selects what he needs to 
establish the dramatist’s intent, he sim- 
plifies and arranges like any artist, and 
if he is successful he has created costumes 
that give the illusion of reality within 
the exotic. On the other hand, the cos- 


tumer of a musical show is most success- 
ful when he gives the illusion of un- 
reality, when he makes of even modern 
dress something gaily absurd, something 
too exuberant for daily life; when he 
conjures from the past or from foreign 
lands costumes which have used fact 
merely as a springboard for imagination. 
The escapist theatre of music and dance 
clothes itself in fantastic versions of that 
from which it would escape. 

The dress of stage country folk is one 
among many theatre costumes that can 
profitably be traced back through the 
centuries. The following brief pages 
merely touch on some outstanding exam- 
ples. If those examples are sometimes 
taken from drama, sometimes from civic 
shows, sometimes from court spectacles, 
it must be remembered that in the for- 
mative centuries of our modern theatre 
one species partook of the characteristics 
of another. The examples quoted are 
mostly from France, because the writer's 
object is to suggest the ancestry of musi- 
cal comedy pastoral dress, and the 
musical comedy itself owes its origins to 
France. To be sure, the first plays with 
music are generally attributed to 
Renaissance Italy, which is the cradle of 
opera. But it was France of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries that developed 
the spectacle with music and dance? from 
which have grown, first and most im- 
portant, the ballet, ‘then the English 
“pantomime,” extravaganzas (beginning 
in America in 1866 with The Black 
Crook), and the modern musical comedy. 


’ Prunié¢res, Henry, Le ballet de cour en France 
avant Benserade et Lully (Paris, 1914). He ad- 
vances this theory passim. 
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Now among the costumes that occur 
over and over again in musical plays, 
none has a longer heritage than pastoral 
dress. Your city-dweller seems ever to 
have delighted in imagining the charms 
of country life. Choosing to ignore the 
often harsh, generally circumscribed, and 
frequently tragic existence of the 
peasantry, he has conjured up a dream of 
innocence and beauty. No wonder that 
when shepherds and shepherdesses were 
put upon the stage, their costumes under- 
went a like metamorphosis. The dresses 
of country bumpkins, actually coarse- 
woven, clumsily made, patched and 
stained, were changed by the theatre’s 
fairy wand into confections of silk and 
satin, cut in clever and sophisticated 
imitations of simplicity. 

One of the earliest pastoral plays in 
France, called by the name of its prin- 
cipal characters, Robin et Marion,? con- 
tains a reference which may be cited to 
show how early that transformation be- 
gan. Marion describes her own costume 
thus: 


Robins m’acata cotele 
D’escarlate bonne et belle’ 


Now “escarlate” or scarlet, besides being 
a dye extracted from the coccus ilicis 
(kermes)* was a cloth of fine wool, dyed 
with this dye “ingrain,” that is, before 
weaving. Sometimes the textile woven 
from this yarn was over-dyed, so that we 
hear of “black scarlet” and “purple 
scarlet”; but in any color the cloth so 
named was not for the use of peasants. 
In England, where it was known cer- 
tainly by the middle of the thirteenth 
century, it was definitely restricted to the 


By Adam de la Halle, Bibl. Nat. MS de la 
Valiére, 2736; end of thirteenth century. 

*“Robin has bought me a little dress [in 
France they called the principal garment ‘cote’] 
of scarlet... .” 

*Gay, Victor, Glossaire Archaeologique du 
Moyen Age et de la Renaissance (Paris, 1887, 
1928), 2 vols., I, page 488, quoting Monet (1635): 
“le kermes n’est autre que la couleur d’escar- 
late.” 
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use of the upper classes.° To be sure, the 
kermes was imported to England from 
Southern Europe and was therefore prob- 
ably dearer than it would have been in 
Provence, where Robin et Marion origi- 
nated; still, it would be pretty grand for 
a country girl. Thus we may see that 
even then unrealistic splendor was ac- 
cepted as proper for the costume of a 
stage shepherdess. 

Theatrical costume may be linked his- 
torically with the costume of non- 
professional merrymakers who, in the 
Renaissance, went about the streets 
masked and otherwise disguised. Such 
masked revels were in time incorporated 
into the lavish court entertainments 
called in Italy “mascherata,” in France, 
“mascarades.” Young noblemen in Flor- 
ence were wont to dress up in costumes 
imitating those of shepherds, fishermen, 
huntsmen, and other simple folk, but 
made of rich fabrics suited to their own 
exalted station. They sometimes dis- 
guised themselves as women of the 
people, wearing for that purpose beauti- 
fully constructed masks. Thus disguised, 
they went about the streets singing. 
Lorenzo de Medici was one of those 
young men. We have a record, pictorial 
as well as literary, of his activities in his 
Canzoni per Andare in Maschera,® illus- 
trated by a woodcut of such a carnival 
scene, which shows the young men in 
their half-rural, half-fantastic dress, 

Pastoral episodes were of course an 
integral part of the liturgical Christmas 
plays and the later religious plays out- 
side the church. These were not court 
shows, the actors did not have to be 
dressed in accord with stations superior 
to the parts they assumed; there seems no 


5 Linthicum, M. C., Costume in the Drama of 
Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (Oxford, 
1936), p. 41 and note 1, quoting Lincoln Cal. 
Close Rolls M. 11, p. 157. 

* (Florence, 1493-97.) The woodcut is repro- 
duced in Hind, A. M., An Introduction to the 
Study of Woodcuts (London, 1935). 
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reason to suppose that these shepherds 
shared the theatrical glamor of the mas- 
carade participants. Painters of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance generally 


show us in their Nativity scenes 
shepherds familiar to them and to their 
public. We can all agree with Male’ that 
the iconography of pictures and that of 
theatrical presentations went hand-in- 
hand, and that sometimes at least the 
actors set the fashion that painters fol- 
lowed. It is not, then, to the religious 
play sponsored by guild or confraternity 
that we must look for a continuation of 
theatrically costumed peasants. Perhaps 
we may assume it in the earliest of the 
magnificent shows for the entry of 
royalty, descriptions of which enliven the 
history of the troubled sixteenth century 
in France. These shows took the form of 
tableaux arranged upon stages or “‘scaf- 
foldings” set at prescribed stations along 
the line of march of the royal cortége. 
The tableau might come to life with 
dumb-show, with ingenious mechanical 
movement of the mise-en-scéne, or with 
singing from the posed group. One of 
the most magnificent of these pageants 
was beautifully recorded in both words 
and pictures and has been published.* 
This welcome to Mary Tudor, the youth- 
ful bride of old King Louis XII, was 
written and stage-managed by the poet 
Gringore (or Gringoire) and, was full of 
allegorical meaning; the pastoral element 
also was not lacking. On the little stage 
at the Palais Royal the pageant master 
put a representation of the Garden of 
France and in it certain shepherds and 
shepherdesses who sang. In his pageant 


™Male, Emil, L’Art Religieux de la fin du 
moyen age en France (Paris, 1931), passim. 

® Baskervill, Charles Read (Editor), Pierre 
Gringore’s Pageants for the entry of Mary Tudor 
into Paris, An Unpublished Manuscript (Chicago, 
1934) [Cotton Ms Vespasian B, II. British Mu- 
seum, a MS of 15 folios, “De la reception et entrée 
de la illustrissime dame et princesse Marie 
d’Angleterre (fille de Hen. VII) dans la ville de 
Paris, le 6 Novre, 1514. Avec belles peintures.”’] 
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at the Chatelet during the entry of Arch- 
duke Philip of Austria into Paris in 1501° 
Gringore had had shepherds singing in 
the clos to signify peace and paternal 
government, and at the entry of Anne of 
Brittany in 1504%° another pastoral sig- 
nifying peace, with singing shepherds 
and shepherdesses “en paix et union au 
parc de France.” 

Later, in 1530, when humanist learn- 
ing and the direct example of Italy had 
begun to shape French spectacles into 
the “antique” Renaissance ideal, there 
was a “moralized” pastoral presented on 
the stage at the Trinité."' Neither illus- 
trations nor descriptive texts of these 
early sixteenth century stage shepherds 
are available. Unfortunately the illustra- 
tions for the 1514 pageant do not include 
those characters, though they are rich in 
representations of others. But from the 
costumes that are pictured in that manu- 
script and from what we can read there 
and elsewhere of the magnificence of 
all these shows, we may be justified in 
inferring that the singing shepherds 
and shepherdesses were definitely embel- 
lished. 

By mid-century the court spectacle in 
France had severed its last connections 
with the medieval religious drama and 
emerged as a splendid, worldly show. It 
was thoroughly of the Renaissance in its 
return to antique imagery. Allegory had 
just as strong a hold as ever, but it was 
not pagan allegory. In written reports the 
costumes of the actors are carefully called 
a V'antique. Yet, according to the meticu- 
lous and detailed descriptions of those 
same costumes, in the very same texts, 
they were far from either Greek or 
Roman models. If this is true of nymphs 
and goddesses, it also holds good for pas- 
toral folk, as may be illustrated by one of 


® Ibid., pp. xiii-xxiv. 

Ibid. 

"Champion, Pierre, L’envers de la tapisserie 
(Paris, 1936), p. 47. 
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the most famous of these royal entertain- 
ments. 

In Bayonne, in June, 1565, the queen- 
mother Catherine de Medici and her son, 
Charles IX, met her daughter Elizabeth, 
Queen of Spain, and for several days the 
town and the court presented gorgeous 
entertainments for the royal pleasure.’ 
Some of the famous tapestries in the 
Uffizi, Florence, which are supposed to 
have been woven about 1580 from the 
designs of Francois Quesnel and others 
and which are considered to represent 
fétes at the court of the Valois, do 
actually follow the text of the Recueil 
so closely that they might be said to take 
the place of the illustration which that 
fascinating book lacks. Even in _ this 
country we may see photographs of these 
tapestries, among the most interesting of 
which is that showing the events of the 
last day of the festivities, June 25." 
This was a water féte which terminated 
in a féte-champétre. The tapestry, which 
shows a great many details all at once, 
reduces to a very small scale those ele- 
ments in which we are at the moment 
particularly interested: the pastoral 
dances performed for the royal party 
when they had disembarked and just be- 
fore they settled down to the collation 
prepared for them. Yet even the photo- 
graph is clear enough to show men in a 
simplified sort of contemporary dress and 
women with gowns tucked up over petti- 


"= The whole excursion is described in two 
books: 

(1) Recueil des chose notables, qui ont esté 
faites a Bayonne, a lentrevenue de Roy 
treschretien Charles neufieme de ce nom, 
et de la Roine sa . . . mere, avec la Roine 
Catholique sa soeur. (A Paris, par Vas- 
covin Imprimeur du Roy, M.D. LXVI.) 
Ample discours de Varrivée de la Royne 
Catholique, soeur du Roy, a Saint-Jehan- 
de-Luz (Paris, Jean Dollier, 1565.) Bibl. 
Nat. Lb 33/75. 

(A copy of the Recueil is in the New York 
Public Library. I have read only quotations 
from the second book.) 
* Alinari photo no. 29156. 


(2 


coats. They are dancing in sets, some sort 
of figure-dance. The part of the text 
which this tapestry illustrates gratifyingly 
fills in the picture of an early ballet of 
“merry, merry peasants,” surely the an- 
cestor of the chorus caperings in The 
Chimes of Normandy, or The Student 
Prince. In the midst of a large meadow 
were performed two dances of shepherds 
and shepherdesses:" 


In the first, eight men and sixteen women: 

Men: tunics and mantles of white satin; crooks 
covered with satin; scrips, gaiters, shoes, and 
hats of the same. 

Women: dresses of white satin; in front, a 
piece of green satin laced with white ribbon and 
an apron of green taffeta; neat hair. 

In the second, six men and six women: 

Men: tunics of green-and-gold taffeta, gaiters of 
blue velvet striped with gold, enriched with gold 
gauze; hats covered with violet velvet striped 
with gold; scrips of silver cloth and crooks cov- 
ered with white taffeta. 

Women: Three in underdresses of light red 
velvet striped in gold and gowns of green damask 
striped in gold; headdresses studded with stones; 
in their hands, little baskets gilded and silvered, 
full of silk flowers and little sheep among them, 
made of silver wire-work. Three as above, except 
that the underdresses were of green velvet striped 
with gold and the gowns of blue damask with 
gold figures. 


It seems that the passion for represent- 
ing the antique never extended to stage 
shepherds.'® Jean Bérain, the great cos- 


™ Recueil ..., fol, Liij*®. My translation. 

* Although I am of the opinion that pastoral 
costume in France was not touched by the 
classic influence even when other costumes did 
adopt “antique” details, this is less true of the 
rustic dress in Italian theatres. At just about 
the time of the féte champétre at Bayonne, de- 
scribed above, an experienced theatre man at 
Mantua was setting down, amongst other things, 
his ideas of how to dress pastoral plays. The 
following excerpts are from Allardyce Nicoll’s 


The Development of the Theatre (New York, 


1937), Appendix B: translation of The Dialogues 
on Stage Affairs (1556-1565) by Leone di Somi; 
from the single extant copy of the Biblioteca 
Palatina of Parma: p. 249. “The shepherds... . 
should have small, sleeveless shirts of taffeta 
or some other similar material pleasantly col- 
ored . . . leopard skins. .. . Nymphs. . . sleeved 
slips variously embroidered . skirts of good 
colored material . girded up so as to show 
the instep. The feet are clad either in elegant 
golden shoes of an antique pattern or else in 
boots of colored leather. . . . They . . . may 
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tume designer of the reign of Louis XIV, 
left a number of designs for both nymphs 
and shepherdesses, all dressed with his 
baroque and lovely extravagance.’** No 
hint here of the gravely rhythmic classic 
draperies of Poussin’s shepherds in 
Arcadia, any more than of the clumsy 
village folk so unsparingly portrayed by 
the Le Nains. Stage costume of the 
seventeenth century had its own, highly 
improbable version of the “antique,” 
which consisted for women impersonat- 
ing nymphs and dressed in the height of 
current fashion, of veils floating from the 
head; and for heroes the tonnelet, a curi- 
ous baroque (and therefore curving) 
reminiscence of the hip-protection made 
of metal-tipped leather tabs worn by 
Roman warriors. And plumes for all— 
“panaches.” 

This sort of “classic” dress, which had 
been good enough for the creators of 
Racine’s heroes and heroines, was all 
right for their successors in the eight- 
eenth century. That is to say, the veils, 
the plumes, and the tonnelet remained, 
added to current fashionable dress. Stage 
pastoral dress, although no nearer “real- 
ism” than it had ever been, was happily 
free from the bombast-and-panache-made 
dignity of tragic costume. 

Antoine Watteau, at the beginning of 





bind their locks with silk ribbons and cover 
them with such thin veils floating down on 
their shoulders as in ordinary dress adds so 
much to the beauty of a woman’s costume. This, 
I say, is permissible even in pastoral shows since 
generally the floating veil is the principal head 
ornament worn by women and yet has a suffi- 
cient appearance of innocence and simplicity to 
accord with the dress of a wood-nymph... . 
Should shepherdesses be introduced, then the 
nymphs’ dresses will serve . . . nothing held in 
the hands save a crook. The costumes may vary 
from plain to the elaborately rich.” 

As we have seen above, the floating veil re- 
mained the distinguished feature of nymphs dur- 
ing succeeding spectacles. 

* A large number of Bérain’s designs may be 
studied in the Yale-Rockefeller Theatre Print 
Collection at New Haven. They were photo- 
graphed from originals in collections in Paris 
and Stockholm. 


the century,’ left both records of actual 
theatre folk and what we may think of 
as the theatrical version of peasant dress. 
From his numerous idylls of country life, 
a few examples will suffice.** The cos- 
tumes are a pleasing mixture of current 
(early eighteenth century) modes, the 
fashions of a century or more earlier, and 
some purely fantastic details. The ma- 
terials represented are elegant, often with 
the sheen of satin or the luster of taffeta. 
In Les Bergers’® the principal dancers in 
a rustic setting are a woman in a long, 
gracefully billowing skirt, a sleeveless 
bodice, and a blouse of fine, diaphanous 
white with full sleeves turned back on 
her forearm; and a man in doublet with 
a knot of ribbon on the shoulder, more- 
or-less modish knee-breeches with knee- 
ribbons, a ruffled collar, and a hat in the 
style of the sixteenth century. In 
L’accordée de Village®® both dancing 
partners are delicately reminiscent of the 
early seventeenth century: the man in 
doublet and “falling” ruff, sleeves 
slashed over white undersleeves, and 
shoes with ribbons; the woman in wide 
satin skirt and basque with deep circular 
peplum. Le Meunier Gallant®* wears a 
vest in the current mode and a shirt with 
sleeve-ruffles and a neck-ruffle which is 
almost a ruff. 

Watteau could and did distinguish 
between these idealized peasant costumes 
and those worn by real persons. Witness 
A Young Savoyard® and An ‘Old Savo- 
yard.?® These men wear clumsy garments 

"Born 1684, died 1721. 

* All the examples quoted are reproduced in 
Parker, K. T., The Drawings of Antoine Wat- 
teau (London, 1931). 

* Potsdam, Neues Palais. repro. ibid., Fig. 2. 

*Ibid., Fig. 3; reproduction of Larnessin’s 
engraving (in reverse) after the picture in the 
Soane Museum. 

* Ibid. Pl. 1; reproduced from the drawing in 
the Musée Jacquemart-André. 

*Tbid., Pl. 11; Palais des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
Dutuit Coll.; red and black chalk; 323: 200; Lugt 


1433 


*Ibid., Pl. 11; reproduced from picture in 
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of coarse textiles like those painted 
earlier by the Le Nains; they are peasants 
neither of Arcady nor of the theatre. 
Finally, let us look at the portrait of a 
real actor, as he dressed his part (‘‘Pois- 
son en habit de Paysan’’), Philippe Pois- 
son, the actor in the part of Blaise in 
Dancourt’s Les Trois Cousines.2* He 
wears breeches with clusters of ribbon at 
knee and waist; a doublet buttoned 
tight; an open jerkin with shoulder-caps; 
sleeves slit all the way down and held 
together with ribbons; and full white 
' shirt, the sleeves showing through the 
jerkin sleeves. His neck is ornamented 
with a ruff “a la confusion,” a style 
affected about the year 1600. His hair 
hangs upon his neck and is topped by a 
hat turned up loosely in a tricorne, with 
a plume around the crown (a current 
mode). His breeches are in style, though 
a trifle too loose. This is almost the same 
costume as that of the dancers described 
above; it, too, is made of handsome 
material. 

From such sources has the theatre in- 
herited its tradition of stage peasants. 
During the seventeenth century, while 
tragedy in France had many of the 





Musée Bonnat, Bayonne; black and red chalk; 
325:180 Lugt 1714. 

*Tbid., Pl. 32. British Museum, Coll. G. 
Raphael Ward; red and black chalk; 338:187. 


pompous characteristics that grand opera 
retained in the nineteenth and even the 
twentieth centuries, comedy frequently 
merged with operetta. See, for instance, 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, with 
Moliére’s sharp satire surrounded and 
cushioned by Lully’s music and an elabo- 
rate ballet costumed by Bérain. It is no 
wonder that ballet and operetta dress 
were generally accepted as proper for all 
characters in comedy drama who were 
not wearing the latest modes. Not until 
the nineteenth century, until the new 
realism and the determination to show 
upon the stage a slice of life, did the 
peasants pictured by the Le Nains push 
Watteau’s peasants from the “legitimate” 
stage. 

Nowadays we are willing, nay eager, 
to accept stage country folk in the actual 
dress their originals would wear, whether 
it be full skirts and kerchiefs in a Russian 
play, overalls, and sunbonnets in a New 
England rural drama, or “levis” and big 
hats in a “western.” But note, that 
whereas realism was the proper costume 
mood for the drama Green Grow the 
Lilacs, when that play was metamor- 
phosed into the musical comedy Okla- 
homa, the rural western costume also 
assumed that gaiety, unreality, and exag- 
geration that belongs in the ancient tra- 
dition of pastoral costume. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SOME 
“GOOD” AND “POOR” SPEAKERS 


ERNEST H. HENRIKSON 
University of Colorado 


INTRODUCTION 
EACHERS of speech must inevi- 
tably face the question, “What is a 
good speech?” They probably would 
agree that there is no such thing, in the 
sense that any certain speech would be 
considered “‘good” delivered anywhere at 


any time by anyone. Each occasion, sub- 
ject and speaker causes variations. There 
is, however, great value in analyzing the 
characteristics of speeches that have been 
considered “good,” both for the new in- 
sight about the speeches gained by this 
analysis and for the understanding of 
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principles which may be helpful in the 
preparation of future speeches. 

Various methods for such study of 
speeches have been proposed, among 
them those presented by Ewbank, origi- 
nally intended to apply particularly to 
speech style, and including the subjec- 
tive, case, laboratory, and _ statistical 
analysis methods.’ Of these, as Ewbank 
remarks, the subjective method is very 


inadequate; the case method, while bet- 
ter than the subjective and often the best 
one available, is subject to certain 
limitations. The weakness of the labora- 
tory method lies in its unnaturalness and 
in the difficulty of isolating specific 
phases of the speech act.* The method 
of statistical analysis has been much used, 
with some significant results,* though it, 
too, is of limited utility. 


TABLE I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BEST AND POOREST SPEAKERS, AS STATED IN STUDENTS’ TALKS‘ 


Best Speaker 


1. Choice of subject 63 

A. Well related to the speaker 31 

B. Vital and with a purpose 15 

C. Interesting and unusual 12 

2. Choice of material 214 

A. Good examples, experiences, etc. 76 

B. Interesting, unusual 43 

C. Well-used humor 39 

D. Well related to the audience 20 

3. Language 59 

A. Good vocabulary go 

B. Well related to the audience 15 

4. Organization 56 

A. Good organization 23 

B. Good ending 13 

C. Got to and stuck to point 9 

5. General personality traits 170 
A. Positive emotions toward audience 

(friendly, genial, etc.) 44 

B. Well-poised, calm 43 

C. Sincere, natural 37 

D. Energetic, determined 28 

6. General appearance 55 
A. Physique (tall, handsome, well- 

built, etc.) 19 

B. Neat, attractive in dress 14 

C. Unimpressive looking 14 

7. Voice 210 
A. Good voice (pleasant, rich, melodi- 

ous, etc.) 74 

B. Good articulation 36 

C. Clear, easy to hear 35 

D. Varied 29 

8. Physical aspects of delivery 146 

A. Good audience contact 46 

B. No notes, think on feet 25 

C. Whole-person delivery 24 
D. Effective action, especially of the 

face 20 

E. Good, solid posture 12 

g. Effect on audience ; 83 

A. Held and controlled audience 33 

B. Got results (inspiration, etc.) 21 

C. Put self and points over 19 


*Ewbank, Henry L., “Four Approaches to the 
Study of Speech Style,” QJS, XVII (1931), 458- 
466. 

* But see Lull, P. E., “The Effectiveness of 
Humor in Persuasive Speech,” SM, VII (1940), 


Poorest Speaker 


29 
A. No message or main idea 10 
B. Poorly related to the audience 7 
g2 
A. Poorly used humor 17 
B. Poorly related to the audience 16 
C. Boring, uninteresting 11 
D. Poorly related to the subject 10 
40 
A. Repetition and poorly-chosen words 24 
B. Grammatical errors 5 
50 
A. Poor organization 28 
B. Rambling 6 
C. Poor conclusion 6 
75 
A. Nervous, poorly poised 33 
B. Negative emotions toward audience 
(conceited, belligerent, etc.) 24 
C. Weak, lacking energy 11 
D. Insincere, unnatural 5 
54 
A. Physique (tall, thin, angular, etc.) go 
B. Dress poor and not neat 9 
C. Bald, ghostly, dark, etc. 8 
200 
A. Monotonous, lacking variety 41 
B. Weak, hard to hear 36 
C. Poor in quality (nasal, raucous, 
etc.) 33 
D. Poor articulation 24 
190 
A. Noticeable, purposeless movement 40 
B. Ineffective use of hands 37 
C. Poor audience contact 35 
D. Fumbling, excessive use of notes 27 


E. Intrusive action, especially of the 
face (squinting, biting of lip, etc.) 24 


47 
A. Audience tense, nervous 15 
B. Didn’t hold audience 9 
C. Speech seemed too long 8 


26-40, for an interesting application of the lab- 
oratory method. 

* Steer, Max, and Tiffin, Joseph, “A Photo- 
graphic Study of the Use of Intensity by Superi- 
or Speakers,” SM, I (1934), 72-78; Lewis, Don, 
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COMPARISONS 


. Sex of speaker 


Male 
Female 


. Manner of Delivery 


Without notes 
With notes 
Read 


. Length of Speech 


Over 1 hour 
Y% to 1 hour 
Less than 14 hour 


. Mood of the speaker 


Optimistic 
Pessimistic 
Neither (factual) 


Content good 
Content poor 
Delivery good 
Delivery poor 
Both good 
Both poor 


Over 5 years ago 
4 to 5 years ago 
3 to 4 years ago 
2 to 3 years ago 
1 to 2 years ago 


TABLE II 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


OF BEST AND POOREST SPEAKERS, AS INDICATED BY STUDENTS’ 
ANSWERS TO SELECTED QUESTIONS 


. Content-delivery relation 


. Length of time since the speech was heard 


6 months to 1 year ago 
Less than 6 months ago 


7. Occupation of the speaker 


Best Speaker 

1. School people 76 

2. Clergymen and mission- 
aries 53 
3. Professional lecturers 27 
4.5 FDR 11 
4.5 Lawyers 11 
6.5 Authors and artists 10 
6.5 Journalists 10 
8. Radio announcers 8 
9-5 Housewives 5 
9.5 Politicians 5 
All others 19 


TABLE III 
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Best Speaker 


20, 87% 
30 13% 
184 78% 
44 19% 
7 3% 
54 23% 
150 64% 
31 13% 
148 63% 
9 4% 
78 3% 
229 97% 
6 3% 
230 «= 8%, 
5 2% 
225 96% 
Oo 0% 
14 6% 
11 5% 
35 15% 
39 16% 
38 16% 
40 17% 
h8 25% 


Poorest Speaker 
School people 


Poorest Speaker 


198 
37 


95 
93 
47 


41 
181 
63 


38 
59 
138 


88 
147 
13 
222 
oO 
142 


24 
12 
25 
48 
44 
44 
38 


Clergymen and mission- 


aries 
Politicians 
Students 
Professional lecturers 
Doctors and dentists 
Housewives 
Don’t know 
Journalists 
Lawyers 
All others 
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RANKING OF CHARACTERISTICS CAUSING STUDENTS TO CHOOSE SPEAKERS AS THE 
BEsT OR POOREST SPEAKER THEY HAbD Ever HEARD 


. Choice of subject 
. Choice of material 
. Language 

. Organization 

. General personality traits 
. General appearance 
. Voice 

. Physical aspects of delivery 
. Effect on the audience 


Best Speaker 
Total Rank 
205.5 
"225 
333 
258 
272 
392 
240 
373.5 
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Poorest Speaker 


Total 
293 
283.5 
310 
295-5 
302.5 
275-5 
239 
229 
282 
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TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF TIMES AN ITEM IS MENTIONED IN DESCRIBING A BEST 
OR POOREST SPEAKER WITH THE RANKING OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THAT ITEM 
IN DETERMINING GOOD AND POOR SPEAKERS 


. Choice of subject 

. Choice of material 

. Language 

. Organization 

. General personality traits 
. General appearance 

. Voice 

. Physical aspects of delivery 
. Effect on the audience 


Ovre OF ND = 


© ox~! 


The present study combines elements 
of the case method and the statistical 
method. 

PROCEDURE 

Part A: As first assignments in a Fun- 
damentals of Speech course, 235 students 
in 13 sections (from the regular academic 
year and the summer session) gave talks 
on the best speaker they had ever heard 


.and also on the poorest speaker they had 


ever heard. The experimenter took de- 
tailed notes on 145 of the talks about the 
best speaker and 145 talks about the 
poorest speaker, listing each characteris- 
tic mentioned. These notes were analyzed 
and classified. The summary is presented 
in Table I. 

Part B: After the speeches indicated 
under Part A had been completed, the 
students were asked certain questions 
about the speakers. Since the questions 
were asked after the speeches were com- 
pleted, they could not have had any 
influence on the speeches as planned and 
presented. The questions were asked to 
get further information about the speech- 
es that had been discussed. Results from 





and Tiffin, Joseph, “A Psychological Study of 
Individual Differences in Speaking Ability,” Ar- 
chives of Speech, 1 (January, 1934); Woodward, 
H. S., “Measurement and Analysis of Audience 
Opinion,” QJS, XVI (1928), 94-111; Knower, 
Franklin, “A Suggested Study of Public Speaking 
Rating-Scale Values,”” QJS,; XV (1929), 30-41. 

*The number of times the main characteristic 
and its most frequently stated sub-divisions were 
mentioned is included. 


Best Speaker 
TableI Table III 


Poorest Speaker 
TableI Table III 


6 1 9 6 
1 3 3 5 
7 7 8 9 
8 5 6 7 
3 6 { 8 
9 9 5 3 
2 4 1 2 
4 8 2 1 
5 2 7 4 


these questions are summarized in Table 
II. 

Part C: Fifty-four students (not in- 
cluded in the group of 235 previously 
mentioned) gave talks on the best speaker 
and the poorest speaker they had ever 
heard. After the talks were completed, 
the speakers were given lists of the nine 
categories of characteristics that had 
emerged from the analysis described in 
Part A and summarized in Table I. They 
were asked to rank the characteristics 
from 1 through 9g, ranking as 1 the item 
that was most influential in causing them 
to pick this person as the best (or poorest) 
speaker, to rank as number 2 the second 
most important item, and so on. They 
were asked to rank items as of equal im- 
portance if they considered them to be so. 
Results from this ranking are indicated 
in Table III. 

Part D: A comparison was made of the 
influence of an item in the selection of 
a speaker as good or poor by comparing 
the number of times the item was men- 
tioned (Part A and Table I) and the 
direct rating of the importance of that 
item (Part C and Table III). Results are 
summarized in Table IV. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. When 235, college students described 
the best speaker they had ever heard, 
they most frequently selected a profes- 
sional man who talked for between 14 
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hour and 1 hour without notes and in an 
optimistic mood. He was likely to be a 
person they had heard rather recently 
with several or all of the following char- 
acteristics: good speech material, good 
delivery, a good voice, and a good per- 
sonality. 

2. When 235, college students described 
the poorest speaker they had ever heard, 
they most frequently selected a _profes- 
sional man, politician, or student who 
spoke for between 14 hour and 1 hour 
with notes or reading his speech in a 
factual or pessimistic mood. He was like- 
ly to be a person they had heard rather 


recently who had several or all of the. 


following characteristics: poor material, 
poor delivery, a poor voice, and a poor 
personality. 

3. A comparison of the number of 
times a factor is mentioned in describing 
a good or poor speaker with the ranking 
of the assumed importance of that item 
in selecting such a speaker shows some 
significant similarities in the two rank- 
ings. This was true for appearance, 
voice, choice of material, and language. 
The reasons for marked differences in 
these rankings for other phases of speak- 
ing are not evident from this study. 


INTERPRETATION 


All attempts made to find the distinc- 
tive qualities of good speaking begin 
with the assumption that excellence in 
speech is to. be determined functionally, 
that is, by considering the purpose of the 
speaker, the circumstances, and especially 
the effect of the speech on the hearers. 
Thus, Wichelns’ significant study of the 
defects of earlier critics of oratory 
emphasizes that the orator is to be judged 
primarily by his success in a given situa- 
tion.5 Woolbert® concludes that “Com- 


* Wichelns, Herbert A., “The Literary Criti- 
cism of Oratory,” Studies in Rhetoric and Public 


munication is always the ultimate test of 
success or failure in speaking.” Immel’ 
bases his discussion on the idea that 
speech is a useful art which is to serve a 
useful function and so “There is prob- 
ably no better way of judging a speech 
than to listen to the remarks made by 
the audience after it is over.’”” Rahskopf* 
claims that “rhetorical criticism, there- 
fore, asks what response a_ speaker 
aroused in a given audience.” In the 
preface to his text-book Monroe’ stresses 
the same point: “the essential basis of 
the exposition throughout this book is 
the effect on the listener.” 

The value of this study stems from the 
idea, as just quoted from a variety of 
sources, that what the listener thinks 
about the speech, the effect it has-on him, 
is of major importance. This research re- 
ports a method and the results from 
using that method with one “class’’ of 
people. Its limits are clear. The ma- 
terial presented here gives what a large 
number of college students, including 
both the younger students of the regular 
session and the more mature students of 
summer sessions, indicated as significant 
characteristics of good and poor speeches. 
People and groups of people differ. 
Principles that emerged from ‘this investi- 
gation may have implications for other 
groups. No inferences are assumed as to 
what other groups or other people may 
or should think about other speakers in 
other situations. 





Speaking in Honor of James Albert Winans (New 
York, 1925), pp. 181-216. 

®* Woolbert, Charles H., The Fundamentals of 
Speech (New York, 1927), p. 12. 

*Immel, Ray K., The Delivery of a Speech 
(Ann Arbor, 1923), p. 20. 

® Rahskopf, Horace G., “John Quincy Adams’ 
Theory and Practice of Public Speaking,” Ar- 
chives of Speech, 1, September, 1936, p. 11. 

*Monroe, Alan, Principles and Types of 
Speech, (New York, 1939), p. ix. 
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